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India Said 
To Release 
Detainees 

Impact of Strike 
Still Uncertain 


By Michael T. Kaufman 

New York Timer Service 

NEW DELHI — Most of the 
nearly 25,000 people arrested in 
connection with Tuesday's general 
strike in India woe said to have 
been released Wednesday as labor 
officials and government support- 
ers made, conflicting on the 
impact of the strike. - 

At least 10 persons were killed 
in violence resulting from the 
strike. Four of them were shot to 
death in West Bengal, where '60 
were seriously injured in clashes. 
In some incidents police fired on 
advancing mobs, and in several in- 
dustrial centers columns of strike, 
supporters and opponents con- 
verged in violence: While in most 
parts of the country, trains, plants - 
and buses rah an almost normal 
schedules^ strikers m the southeast 
halted, rail traffic by massing' on 
the tracks at ihreeTocations. 

The most graphic indicator of 
government concern lay in the 
numbers of union activists arrest- 
ed. The arrests, which began two 
days before the strike, continued 
throughout Tuesday, when more 
than 1 3.000-people were picked up. 
Most of these were seized under 
provisions of a law that 'enables 
ice to hold anyone for 24 hours 
ore making formal charges. An 
unknown number,- however, were 
detained under the national securi- 
ty act that permits preventive de- 
tention. 

Differing Reports 

With the end of the strike period 
Wednesday, belated reports on 
partirimtioa began filtering into 
the capital on news agency tickers, 
which, like the newspapers, had 
been affected by the work stop- 
page. The reports differed widely 
from urea to area. That enabled 
the central government to say that 
the strike Bad failed and the labor 
organizers to insist it had succeed- 
ed. - 

Zail Shiah , thie hoine affairs 
: :miU5#err-WBO U rtwwmibie fur 
i law enforcement, said he was “very 
happy that a great majority of 
wonrers had reatoed the i 
motivated nature of the strike 
did not join ft."> - 

On u>e other hand, S.M. Ban- 
nerjee, the head of the Defense 
Employees Federation and one of 
the coordinators of the strike; de- 
clared that:, “the government 
should realrie that the woriong 
class of the country has stood like 
one roan,” and he called upon the 
government to. repeal its laws per- 
mitting preventive detention and 
(Continual on Page 2, Cot 6) 


Jaruzelski ? s Control Seems {Incontestable 

.- His Power Is Unparalleled in East Bloc During Postwar Period 


By John Damron 

New York Tima Service 
WARSAW — Gen. Wqjtiech 
Jaruzelski appears to be firmly 
in control of the new military 
council, the Polish government 
and the split and demoralized 
Communist Party, Western dip- 
lomats and knowledgeable Poles 
believe. 

Although his style is less than 
di ctatorial and he hag not fash- 
ioned the image of an activist 
leader in the public conscious- 
ness, the 58-year-old general has 
achieved a position of power un- 
paralleled m Poland's postwar 
period. 

The only comparable figure 
over the past 36 years is WLadys- 
law Gomulka, the Communist 
Party leader who rose to power 
ns n reformer in 19S6 and who 
was dismissed after workers* 
riots in 1970 as as embittered 
conservative. Mr. Gomulka. who 
is terminally ill, was praised in 
an editorial Tuesday in Trybuna 
Ludu, the . main Communist or- 
gan, as “a great son of the Polish 
nation,” an ardent international- 
ist and a Communist The occa- 
sion was the 40th anniversary of 
'the founding at the Polish Work- 
ers? Party, the predecessor of to- 
day's Polish United Workers' 
(Communist) Party. 

Gen. Jaruzelski is premier of 
the government, first secretary 
of . the Communist Party and 
chairman of the Military Coun- 


cil for National Salvation. He 
also has retained his portfolio as 
minister of defense. Not since 
Stalin has a man in the Soviet 
bloc held so many positions. 

Gen. Jaruzelski is subdued 
and stiff in public, and he strives 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

to project the impression of a be- 
nevolent but firm man of the 
uniform, a reluctant Caesar. He 
has made only two appearances 
on television since he directed 
the imposition of martial law 
Dec. 13. once to announce the 
move and then, on Christmas 
Eve. to explain his goals and ap- 
peal for support. 

Diplomats and Poles alike 
generally discount rumors that 
Gen. Jar uzelski has been unset- 
tled by the strikes and resistance 
to martial law. and by the need 
to use force to overcome them. 
In particular they discount some 
reports in the west that a: one 
point, after security forces killed 
striking miners in Silesia, the 
general contemplated suicide. 

Such reports may have been 
spread, they say, to reinforce the 
notion that Gen. Jaruzelski had 
hciped that the military takeover 
could be accomplished without 
bloodshed. In any event, rumors 
of every stripe were common 
during the communications 


blackout in the first month of 
martial law. “I even heard one 
that Jaruzelski h jp«df h»d been 
detained,” a high party source 
said. “That’s ludicrous — he was 
the one doing the detaining.” 

Western diplomats who met 
with the general reported that he 
calm, in control and 
physically fit 

Another indication of Gen. 
Jaruzelslti’s control over the in- 
stitutions of power is the make- 
up of the 21-man military coun- 
cil, which includes a number of 
his mflitary proteges. Many 
share a remarkably qwitiar back- 
ground: They are between 56 
and 60 years old, were trained at 
Soviet staff colleges, joined the 
Polish Army in the Soviet Union 
during World War n and partic- 
ipated in wiping out antt-Com- 
mnnist partisans inside Poland 
between 1946 and 1948. 

Potitical Position 

Another di s tin guishing fea- 
ture is that many of them occu- 
pied political positions within 
the military, such as chief politi- 
cal officers at staff training col- 
leges. “Political appointments 
mn thmiigh so many of their ca- 
reers,” a Western observer said. 
“They are nothing if not potiti- 
cally reliable.” 

Second to Gen. Jaruzelski is 
Ll Gen. Florian Stwjdd, 56- 
y ear-old vice minister of defense. 
He joined the army at 17 in 
Si edict, fought the anti-Commu- 


nist resistance, attended the So- 
viet General Staff Academy and 
served for two years as military 
attache in China, fn 1968. as 
commander of the southern mili- 
tary district, he was deeply in- 
volved in the invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia by Warsaw Pact 
forces. 

Gen. Siwidd. sometimes de- 
scribed as a “tougher” man than 
Geo. Jaruzelski, rum the day-to- 
day affairs of the Defense Minis- 
try. 

Ministers' Council Chief 

Brig. Gen. Michal Jan- 
iszewski, 55. who is now said to 
have considerable influence, was 
in 1979 Gen. Jaruzelski’s chief of 
Cabinet, or personal staff offi- 
cer. Last year, when Gen. 
Jaruzelski became premier, he 
became chief of staff of the 
Council of Ministers. 

Maj. Gen. Czeslaw Kiszczak, 
56, who joined the army in 1945, 
also attended the Soviet General 
Staff Academy. He served for 
three years as chief of the mili- 
tary intelligence service, and 
since 1979 has been chief of the 
military police. 

Three others in the military 
council who are considered espe- 
cially powerful are Maj. Gen. 
Wlodzunierz Oliwa, commander 
of the Warsaw military region; 
Lt. Gen. Eugeniusz Molczyk. 
who served at one point as chief 
inspector of training; and Maj. 



Gen. Wojdech Jaruzelski 


Gen. Jozef Baryta, head of the 
political office. When senior So- 
viet officers visit Warsaw, they 
invariably meet with Gen. 
Molczyk and Geo. B aryl a. 

Three of the leaders — Gea. 
Siwidd, Gen. Molczyk and Hen- 
ryk Rapacewicz — were com- 
manders in the Silesian region 
during the tenure of Edward 
Gierek, the former Communist 
Party chief who came from 
Silesia and is now under arrest 

“Most of these generals came 
up under Gierek,” an observer 
said. “Gierek appointed Jaruzel- 
ski and Jaruzelski appointed 
them. Almost everyone of signif- 
icance owes his career to Jaruzel- 
ski.” 


poll 
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U.S. to Turn Outrage Over Poland Into a TV Spectacular 




By Bernard Gwcrtzman 

New York Tuner Service 

WASHINGTON — The Reagan adminis- 
tration plans to dramatize Western opposi- 
tion to the crackdown in Poland by putting 
op what one key official boasts is likely to 
be “the biggest show in the history of the 
world.” ■ 

Preparations for the television show, enti- 
tled “Let Poland Be Poland.” have evoked 
some concern among U.S. diplomats 
abroad, some of the diplomats have told re- 
porters. They fear heavy-handedness in the 
production, which will mix reportage about 
Poland,' testimonials from world leaders, 
tapes of, rallies nnd a: song in Palish by 
Frank Sinatra. 

Nevertheless, there seems to be so much 
enthusiasm for the production within the 
administration that an effort will be made to 
rush through Congress a joist resolution 
waiving the rule that prohibits programs 
produced by the government for broadcast 
overseas from being shown in the United 
States. If Congress agrees, the program will 
be shown over the Public Broadcasting Ser- 
vice on the sight of Sunday. Jan. 31. the 
same day it is to be beamed around the 
world to an audience the administration 
hopes will exceed 300 million. 

Everyone involved agrees that the project 
is basically the brainchild of Charles Z. 


Wick, the energetic former entertainment 
and health-care executive who directs the 
International Communication Agency and 
is a longtime friend of President Reagan. 
“We think this wfll be a tremendous show," 
said Mr. Wick; “probably the biggest show 
in the history of the world.” 

The show will be sent abroad by satellite: 


“We’re budgeting about a half million 
dollars of costs,” Mr. Wick said Tuesday. 
“Everyone is making a contribution, includ- 
ing Marty Pasetta. Marty gets a fee of 
$100,000 to SI50.000 when be does the Os- 
cars." 

Mr. Wick said the idea had come about 
because be felt “somewhat helpless” about 


f We think this will be a tremendous show, probably the biggest 
show in the history of the world, ’ an official said. 


It will also be translated into a number of 
languages and offered to . other national 
broadcasting networks. 

On the same day. the AFL-CIO, the 
American labor federation, will hold a rally 
in Chicago. In addition, at the urging of the 
AFL-CIO. unions in some West European 
countries, in particular West Germany. 
France. Italy and Sweden, plan similar ral- 
lies. 

The rallies will be taped and sent by satel- 
lite back to New York, where a team of tele- 
vision specialists, headed by Martin Pa sens 
of Los Angeles, will put together an hour- 
long show. Mr. Pasetta is no stranger to tele- 
vision spectaculars; his company, Pasetta 
Productions lnc„ has packaged the a nn ua l 
Academy Awards night for the last 1 1 years. 


what this country and its allies could do 
about the Polish situation. “I realized." he 
added, “that if we could get one focal point 
that we could organize, it would be a light- 
ning rod for all of the diffused outrage and 
frustration concerning this repression of lib- 
erty” 

Mr. Reagan has agreed to make a state- 
ment for the show. Secretary of State Alex- 
ander M_ Haig Jr. sent cables to major U.S. 
embassies Jan. 8 asking ambassadors to so- 
licit statements from heads of government 
and prominent foreign personalities for use 
in the show. So far. Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher of Britain, Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt of West Germany and leaders of 
Portugal, Turkey, Belgium, Italy. Luxem- 
bourg and Norway have agreed to tape 
statements. 


•Mr. Wick said the show would include 
statements from UR. congressional leaders, 
from the defecting Polish ambassador to the 
United Slates and from Charlton Heston, 
Kirk Douglas and “a number of other inter- 
nationally known stars.” 

“Frank Sinatra will make a brief plea and 
add his sympathies.” Mr. Wick added, “and 
then we're gong to play a record of his that 
he recorded in Polish some time ago that 
translates into ‘Ever Homeward.' It's a 
beautiful piece.” 

While the Sinatra song is being played, 
Mr. Wick said, “we’re going to have video- 
over with current scenes from Poland that 
will hopefully be symbolic of the anguish 
involved with tanks and that sort of tiring.” 

Things have always been somewhat 
touchy Mien the International Communica- 
tion Agency, or its predecessor, the United 
States Information Agency, has got involved 
in disseminating its product domestically; 
the law establishing the agency bars such in- 
volvement out of fear that a state propagan- 
da organization might evolve. But Mr. Wide 
said there had been “a swell” of interest in 
favor of broadcasting the Poland show. He 
said that Public Breadcasting had already 
set aside an hour for it and that foundations 
and private companies were ready to spon- 
sor the hour, subject to congressional ap- 
pro vaL 


Vietnam’s Forces Reported to Use 

to Fisht Cambodian Rebels 



By William Branigin 

Washbwm Par Service 

BANGKOK — ■ Vietnamese 
forces occupying Cambodia have 


begun using aircraft regularly in 
ablated fighting against Khmer 
Rouge guerrillas along the Thai- 
Cambodian border, according to 
Thai military officials and Western 
diplomats. 

Operating from an air base at 
Siem Reap in western Cambodia, 
Vietnamese pilots recently began 
flying bombing missions near the 
border in Soviet-made An-26 
transport planes convened to carry 
1500-pouho i 


i 5u0- pound (230-kilogram) bombs, 
the officials said. In addition, they 
said, the Vietnamese have been us- 
T Soviet-built M-18 helicopters 

' to ferry troops to battle zones and 
j have been training in the border 
area with Soviet fighter-bombers. 
The activity by the .Vietnamese 
i Air Force has coincided with in- 
? creased fighting between Hanoi's 
ana Cambodian resistance 
y the Communist 
be deposed Khmer 
regime. Officials in Bang- 


\ hoops 
( forces, n 


kok doubt, however, that the Viet- 
namese bombing runs can be effec- 
tive against the small and scattered 
concentrations of the Khmer 
Rouge, who retreated into the 
Cambodian jungles three years ago 
after the Vietnamese invaded and 
installed a new government in the 
capital, Phnom Penh. 

Latest Fighting 

In the latest fighting. Viet- 
namese-led troops of the Phnom 
Penh government battled Khmer 
Rouge guerrillas Monday along 
Cambodia's Highway 5, east of the 
Thai border town of Ara- 
nyaprathet, Thai military officials 
reported. Both sides were report- 
edly bringing up reinforcements, 
and Vietnamese tanks were said to 
be moving near the area. 

Thai authorities charged that 60 
Vietnamese mortar rounds and 
rockets hit a Thai village near Ara- 
nyaprathet during 
Monday, wounding 
killing livestock. A dash between 
Thai troops and .unidentified “for- 
eign intruders’* was reported at an- 


fightmc 

f, wounding a Thai giri and 


MNSMBE . 

Kissinger Rift 

Former ' Secretary of State 
Heniy Kissinger breaks with 

. the -Reagan administration 

foreign policy. Page 4. 

-Iran Opposition 

In .the year since 52 American 
hostages were released. Iran 
has seen the- ruling theocracy 
challenged fey_ . underground 
opponents who have lolled at 
least 1,000 {coding clergymen. 
Inrights, Paige 6. 

Master Spy Dies 

Leopold Treppcr, 77, leader of 
the MoaoovAdireeced “Red 
Orchestra,” which was one of 
World Wat ITS largest and 
meat effective espionage net- 
works, has died. Page 5. 


According to Squadron Leader 
Prasong Soonsiri, the secretary- 
general of Thailand's National Se- 
curity Council, Vietnamese opera- 
tions against the Cambodian res 
sis lance groups have increased 
during the current dry season com- 
pared to last year’s, out the effort 
so far has fallen short of a full- 
scale offensive, he and other offi- 
cials said. 

A major difference from last 
year’s skirmishes is that “this dry 
wurtft the Vietnamese have air- 
lanes involved in the fighting,” 
juadron Leader Prasong said. 

A Different Mission 

He said one of the Vietnamese 
Aa-26s recently crossed into Thai 
airspace and dropped a 500-pound 
bomb in the jungle near the Thai 
village of Pong Nam Ron, about 
60 miles (96 kilometers) south of 
AranyapratheL The aircraft is nor- 
mally used to drop equipment by 
parachute; Squadron Leader Pra- 

S °jfe also said Soviet-built Su*22 
fighter-bombers have been brought 




from Tan Son Nhut air base near 
Ho Chi Minh City, fonneriy 
Saigon, to the Siem Reap air base. 
From there the planes have been 
flown on night training runs near 
the Thai border at low altitude to 
avoid detection by radar,' Squad- 
ron Leader Prasong stud. 

These missions are apparently 
aimed at intimidating Thailand. 
sin ce the Cambodian resistance 
groups have no radar to justify 
such training flights, the national 
security chief noted. Thailand sup- 
ports the Cambodian resistance, 
refuting to recognize the Viet- 
namese-installed government in 
Phnom Pehn. 

Accor ding to Squadron Leader 
Prasong, the guerrillas' success in 
cutting Cambodian roads may ex- 
plain increased use of the Viet- 
namese transport helicopters to 
carry troops into battle. Also, 
some of the Khmer Rouge strong- 
holds are difficult to approach on 
the ground, he said. 

Squadron Leader Prasong said 
the use of aircraft in tbe last sever- 
al weeks means that any new Viet- 
namese incursion into Thailand 
might not be limited to ground 
troops. 

Joblessness Hits 
Peak in Belgium 

The Associated Pnu 

BRUSSELS — The number of 
jobless in Belgium rose 9,316 to 
433,163, or a record 10.4 percent 
of the work force, in the first half 
of January, the government said 
Wednesday. 

A cco rding to the European Eco- 
nomic Community, which stand- 
ardizes national jobless figures, 
Belgium’s unemployment rate ap- 
proaches 13 percent, the highest 
among EEC members. 

Premier Wilfried Martens, who 
came to office Do. 17, has made 
fighting unemployment lus top pri- 
ority. The administration has pro- 
posed tax breaks for private enter- 
prises and changes in Belgium’s 
generous wage system, which links 
pay increases to inflation on a 
monthly basis. 


Bureaucrats 
In China Hit 
By Shakeup 

But Extent of Overhaul 
Is Less Than Promised 

By Christopher S. Wren 

New York Tana Service 

PEKING — The solicited resig- 
nations of more than a dozen ag- 
ing deputy minis ters have pro- 
duced the first tremors in a long- 
awaited shakeup of China's bu- 
reaucracy. 

Six “veteran comrades” from 
the Ministry of Coal Indusuy 
stepped down earlier this month in 
response to a call from the party’s 
Central Committee for older offi- 
cials io retire. Seven more officials 
of the Third Ministry of Machine 
B uil ding also resigned to make 
way for younger men. 

Theretigna lions, hailed as patri- 
otic examples by the official press, 
fall wdl short of producing the 
kind of overhaul that Premier 
Zhao Ziyang promised in a major 
economic report last month. He 
charged that die government was 
so overstaffed that it freouentiy 
“bogged down in endless debates 
and shifts of responsibility” 
'Bloated Structure' 

The ostensible goal of the ex- 
pected reorganization is to stream- 
line what Mr. Zhao described as a 
“bloated and overlapping adminis- 
trative structure” and make ii 
more responsive to orders from the 
leadership of Deng Xiaoping. 

At the National People’s Con- 
gress last month, Xic Bangxuan, a 
government administrator, dis- 
closed that China had nearly 1,000 
ministers and deputy ministers 
plus another 5,000 senior depart- 
ment and bureau heads. 

A more subtle aim is to purge 
the remaining radicals who rose to 
positions of responsibility under 
Mao and who could still under- 
mine Mr. Deng’s new regime. Chi- 
na's leading ideological journal 
Red Flag, confirmed that the left- 
ists would be a target 

A commentary in the latest issue 
asserted that some radicals still ex- 
erted authority following the trial 
of the Gang of Four, the group led 



BLACK BOXES — A diver brought up from die Potomac 
River Wednesday one of the two flight recorders — better 
known as black boxes — salvaged from the wreck of tbe 
Boeing 737 that crashed in Washington last week, killing 
78 persons. Investigators expect that the boxes win provide 
dues that wifl help explain what caused tbe plane to crash. 


by Mao’s widow, Jiang Cling.’ Red 
Flag said that the gang’s support- 
ers would not be allowed to bold 
office and added that “those who 
already hold such posts must be re- 
solutely dismissed ” 

Chinese bureaucrats received 
tbe first sign of threatening change 
on New Year's Eve. when the Peo- 
ple's Daily, on instruction from 
the secretariat of ihe party’s Cen- 
tral Committee, reprinted a 36- 
year-old speech by Chen Yun, now 
a party deputy chairman, urging 
party members not to cosier up 
their mistakes but to id] the troth 
through self -criticism. Such an in- 
dication would provide evidence 
for either malfeasance or evasion. 

Conrse to Follow 

The gjawing press reports of the 
13 vice ministers who resigned of- 
fer a course for other older offi- 
cial to follow. One of the Coal 
Ministry vice ministers. Wang Xin- 
san, was quoted as explaining, “As 
* Ion 


1 am no longer 
of what I hope to 


capable 
i, 1 have made 


up my mind to retire to make 
room for successors in the interest 
of the party's cause.” 

Retirement is the simplest way 
of thinning out the ranks of nearly 
20 million cadres, as the govern- 
ment and party officials are called. 
But China is the only major coun- 
try without a formal retirement 
age. A plan several years ago to 
create one met with such opposi- 
tion that it had to be shelved. A 
bureaucrat who surrenders his 
sinecure may also have to give up 
his apartment, chauffeur-driven 
car and other trappings of status, 
which is why many refuse to yield 
to younger, more qualified per- 
sons. 

The leadership itself has yet tc 
set an inspiring example. Tbe nom- 
inal head of state. Marshal Ye 
Jianying, is at least 82 years old 
and so flail that nurses escort him 
ai official functions. Mr. Deng, (he 
country's paramount leader, is 78. 
Chen Yun is 82, and the party 
chairman, Hu Yaobang is 68. Mr. 
Zhao is a relatively youthful 61. 


Warsaw F orcing 
Fanners to Sell 
Grain to State 


By John Damton 

New York Tima Smicc 
WARSAW — Admitting the ex- 
istence of a drastic shortage of 
bread and flour, the martial-law 
government announced measures 
Wednesday designed to force 
fanners to sell grain to the state. 

The measures stopped short of 
dictating compulsory deliveries by 
fanners to the government, a sys- 
tem that was used during the 1950s 
and detested by Polish peasants, 
but they were a step in that direc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the Polish Confer- 
ence of Bishops, the top collegiate 
body of the Roman Catholic 
Church, announced that it had 
sent a letter to Gen. Wojciecb 
Jaruzelski. the country's leader, on 
what it called “tbe very complicat- 
ed situation in the country.” 

The church has become increas- 
ingly critical of martial law and of 
arrests, detentions and forced 
“loyalty oaths” that accompanied 
iL 

Day of Prayer 

The bishops also drew up a spe- 
cial pastoral letter to be read in all 
churches and they declared Feb. 2 
a day of special prayer for Poland. 

The church’s actions appear 
aimed at increasing pressure on 
Gen. Jaruzelski to relax military 
rule and allow some degree of li- 
beralization in national life. Now 
that the military authorities have 
succeeded in restoring order since 
the imposition of martial law Dec. 
13, they are at a crossroads in 
drawing up some kind of program 
for the future. 

On Monday, church and state 
leaders continued their contacts 
through a meeting of a joint stand- 
ing commission. A statement re- 
leased Tuesday said government 
representatives revealed that Gen. 
Jaruzelski would announce steps 
“aimed at limiting the inconveni- 
ences” of martial law in a major 
address to parliament next Mon- 
day. 

In a dear reference to actions 
taken by President Reagan, tbe 
statement criticized economic 
sanctions as something that would 
make it harder to overcome the cri- 
sis and slow the return to “renew- 
al,” as Poland’s reform movement 
is called. 

The statement said church rep- 
resentatives “expressed their con- 
cern” over acts in Poland that 
seemed motivated by revenge upon 
citizens and violated human digni- 
ty. Government representatives re- 
plied that such acts were not in- 
tended by the authorities. 

The measures affecting grain 
sales were announced in a three- 


paragraph item over PAP, the offi- 
cial press agency. It indicated that 
fanners would not be allowed to 
purchase seed unless they sold 
grain to the state. Beginning Feb. 
1, for every 120 kilograms (about 
55 pounds) of grain sold. 100 kilo- 
grams of seeds could be purchased. 

The announcement said: “The 
move has been dictated by the 
need to stock tbe necessary quotas 
of grain to ensure bread and flour 
to the population.” 

Sources have reported for weeks 
now that a program for bread ra- 
tioning was in preparation. Meat, 
butter, sugar, detergents and other 
items are already rationed. 

On Monday the state an- 
nounced a plan for a “grain loan” 
to the state from fanners on pri- 
vate and slate farms. Under it 
farmers who deliver grain beyond 
contracts already signed would be 
paid in bonds redeemable at banks 
between 1983 and 1985. 

That announcement said the 
state had hoped to purchase 3.6 
million ions last year but that be- 
cause of sales on the higher-priced 
free market and hoarding only 1.4 
million tons were purchased by 
Jan. 10. 

A year ago, even with a disas- 
trous harvest, the comparable fig- 
ure was 2 million tons, tbe govern- 
ment said. 

The announcement said tbe 
“loan” plan “has drawn a positive 
response from a considerable num- 
ber of fanners.” an assertion that 
appeared undercut by Wednes- 
day's move. 

Solidarity activists and others 
have predicted that, given the des- 
perate food supply situation, the 
miliuuy authorities might eventu- 
ally turn to a system of compulso- 
ry delivery. That system, which 
continued into the early 1960s, is 
thought by many to have harmed 
Polish agriculture by alienating 
private farmers, who now number 
close to 3 million and account for 
three-quarters of the total agricul- 
tural production. 

Reports that farmers are hiding 
livestock in forests are common. 
But tbe government said Wednes- 
day that a quarterly census of 
breeding animals indicated in- 
creases in the population of cattle 
and hogs. 

The government has also been 
pressing ahead with plans for a 
large-scale increase in food prices, 
generally ranging between 2tiO per- 
cent and 400 percent, as of Feb. 1. 
It has tried to soften the blow by 
simultaneously announcing in- 
creases in pay and allowances. 

Past attempts to raise food pric- 
es have caused violent social reac- 

( Continued on Page 2, CoL 6) 


Afghans Are Reported 
Forced Into Military 


New lone Tima Service 

NEW DELHI — Afghan and So- 
viet troops last week seized hun- 
dreds of male residents of Kabul 
as they traveled in cars and buses 
and sent them to beprocessed for 
the military draft, a Western diplo- 
mat here reported. 

Tbe “recruits,” ranging in age 
from 15 to 50, were reportedly 
herded into trucks and driven to a 
sports center in Kabul, where offi- 
cers decided whether to draft 
them, the diplomat said Tuesday. 
The action went on all through last 
week and even students and others 
who carried official certificates ex- 
empting them from the draft were 
among those rounded up, he said. 

“Afghanistan needs soldiers, not 
students,” a recruiting officer was 
said to have told a youth. During 
the drive, officials reportedly di- 
verted city buses to the sports sta- 
dium, where the male passengers 
were processed. Taxis, private cars 
and trucks were stopped at check- 
points and the male occupants 
.were pulled out, the diplomatic re- 
port said. 

Students and others with docu- 
ments excusing them from military 
service were reportedly released 
later. 

A Western embassy official was 
quoted as saying that he had seen 
hundreds of men without baggage 
standing on tbe apron of Kabul 
airport last Wednesday, apparent- 
ly watting to be put aboard planes. 

An Afghan source told diplo- 
mats that on the previous day a 
plane full of animals and foods 
was unloaded at the airport and 
that about 100 men were then 
placed on it and flown to tbe 
northern town of Mazar-i -Sharif. 
Some of them appeared to have 
been “picked up in tbe bazaar be- 
cause many had fresh bread in 
their shopping bags." according to 
this report 

There were no reports of resist- 
ance to the unannounced move. 
The diplomat pointed out (hat the 
regime might have taken the action 
because of its experience with the 
announcement of a draft in Sep- 
tember that resulted in an exodus 
of eligible males from the country. 

Area experts said (hat the Af- 


ghan Army has dwindled from 

85.000 in 1978 to fewer than 

25.000 now. More than 10.000 sol- 
diers were discharged last month 
after completing their service. 

It is estimated that 1 10,000 Sovi- 
et uoops are helping to shore up 
the government of President Ba- 
brak KannaL which was installed 
in a military coup in December, 
1979. 


Kandahar Attack Reported 

NEW DF.LHI (Reuters) — Af- 
ghan rebels attacked the gover- 
nor's office in the diy of Kan- 
dahar last week and killed three or 
four guards, diplomatic sources 
said Wednesday. 

Fighting between rebels and 
government and Soviet forces con- 
tinued in and around Kandahar. 
Afghanistan’s second-largest city, 
southwest of Kabul, they said. 

Spanish Police 
Reportedly find 
Guerrilla Arsenal 

ftnuers 

MADRID — The Spanish police 
have seized five tons of arras be- 
longing to Basque guerrillas. Inte- 
rior Ministry sources said Wednes- 
day. 

They said the weapons repre^ 
sen ted virtually the whole arsenal 
of the political-military branch of 
the separatist organization ETA 
(Basque Homeland and Liberty). 

The sources said the weapons 
were buried under a private swim- 
ming pool in a house in the Basque 
province of Vizcaya. They includ- 
ed Soviet rocket launchers and ma- 
chine guns as well as submachine 
guns, pistols and explosives. 

The ETA declared a cease-fire 
after an attempted military coup 
last February. But it claimed re- 
sponsibility for the kidnapping last 
month of the father of singer Julio 
Iglesias. Dr. Julio Iglesias Pago, 
66. was freed unharmed in a police 
raid Sunday after bring held For 19 
days. 
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WORLD NEWS BRIEFS 


UN Reports Israeli Army Exercise 


. Washington Past Service 

JERUSALEM — The United Nations peace-keeping force in Lebanon 
said Wednesday that the Israeli Army conducted “large-scale" tank and 
infanuy training exercises in sou than Lebanon over two days, firing 
thousands Of r0flZld5 Otf live ammunition. 

' The UN force said it was preparing a complaint about the maneuvers. 


Israeli Foes 
Of Pullout 
Towing U.S. 


Opposition Is Urged 
To Sinai Withdrawal 


The UN force said it was preparing a complaint about the maneuvers, 
which allegedly took place in the border enclave controlled by Israeli- 
supported Christian militias of Mtg. Saad Haddad. A spokesman for the 
Israeli Army c omman d denied that it had conducted maneuvers. 

Timur GokseL spokesman for the UN forces in the Lebanon head- 
quarters at Naqoura, said that four Israeli tanks fired about SO cannon 
rounds in exercises Tuesday night and that about 40,000 rounds of ma- 
chine-gun fire were reported by UN observers. He said the exercises took 
place about two mQes from Naqoura. 


Dutch Pacifists Block Another Train 


The Associated Press 

DEVENTER, Netherlands — Pacifist demonstrators blocked a rail 
line In the northeast of the Netherlands early. Wednesday, baiting a 
special train carrying munitions to the U.S. Army in West Germany, a 
Dutch railroad spokesman said. 

The train was the third to be delayed by protesters since a new supply 
route was opened Monday from the northern Dutch port of Eemshaven. 
Pacifist groups have pledged to take direct actum against the shipments. 

The train Wednesday was first halted near Zwolle after an anonymous 
telephone caller said a bomb been placed on the line. It proceeded 
after police fo und so bomb, a railroad spokesman said. The train was 
stopped again for IS m i n u tes when wooden rail ties were found on the 
line, and a third stop occurred 37 miles from the border where agroup of 
demonstrators squatted on the track. They were removed by police. 


By Leslie Bennetts 

New York Tma Service 

NEW YORK — Three Israelis 
from a group called the Movement 
to Stop the Withdrawal from the 
Sinai have begun a three- week tour 
of the United Stares to seek the 
support of the American public for 
their cause. 

Speaking at a news conference 
on their arrival in New York, they 
said Israel would jeopardize its se- 


curity by giving up the last occu- 
pied section of the Sinai Peninsula. 


pied section of the Sinai Peninsula. 

The Egyptian-Israeli peace trea- 
ty provides for returning the last of 
die peninsula to Egypt by April 25. 
Israel captured the territory in the 
1967 war. 

The igrachs said other wi em h e m 
of the group were scheduled to ar- 
rive shortly in tin: United States. 


A MBffion Signatures 


Sudan Reviews Policies After Riots 


KHARTOUM, Sudan — A 20-man team was appointed Wednesday to 
mak e recommendations on Sudanese economic policy after new austeri- 
ty measures led to four days of street riots earlier this month. 

. In a speech Sunday, President Gaafar Nixnciri threatened to resign if 
the austerity measures, which included big price increases for sugar and 
gasoline, were not endorsed. A five-day meeting this week, at which the 
economic team was set up, is reviewing the overall performance of the 
government and the ruling Socialist Union, as well as analyzing the 
causes of the rioting. 

Officials said the team, headed by First Vice President and Defense 
Minister Abdel Majid KhatiL will present its recommendations to the 
president on Thursday. 


France Sets New Takeover Terms 


PARIS — The government Wednesday approved higher terms of com- 
pensation for industrial groups and banks due to be nationalized and 
said it would rush them through PartiamenL 
It was forced to rewrite part of its nationalization bill, passed by- 
Pariiament two months ago, after the compensation terms were rqected 
Saturday by tbe Constitutional Council, which rules on. the legality of 
.legislation. Presidential spokesman Pierre Beregovoy said the new for- 
mula would raise the government’s bill for taking over five industrial 
•groups and 39 banks by around 6 b3Eon francs (Sl.03 billion) from an 
'estimated 35 billion francs. 

The Cabinet decided to put the whole Wl bade to Parliament rather 
' than risk a further constitutional wrangle, but under an emergency pro- 
cedure to force an early vote, Mr. Beregovoy said. 


They said the group bad gath- 
ered the signatures of a milli on Is- 
raelis on a petition calling on (he 
Israeli government to retain part 
of the Sinai, "they said popular 
support for their position was 
growing. 

One of the visitors, Rabin 
f*haim Druckman, deputy minister 
of religion and a member of parlia- 
ment from the governing Likud 
bloc, said, “I can tell you that the 
withdrawal should be halted and 
wlD be halted." 

“This belief is shared also by my 
parliamentary colleagues, both in 
the coalition and in the opposi- 
tion," he said “The mood in Israel 
has rJianffvf There is now a 
groundswell of public opinion 
which realizes the danger and op- 
poses further withdrawal fro m the 


Resistance Vowed 


Reagan Gives Pep Talk to Top Aides 


The Associated Press 

■ WASHINGTON — President Reagan told the government's top 2^00 

■ officials Wednesday rim* “we have laid the foundations for economic 
recovery and national renewaL” 

Delivering a pep talk in a government auditorium near the White 
House, one year to the hoar after he took Ms inaugural oath, the presi- 
dent declared: “The American people haven’t beat led astray by tbe 
peddlers of pessimism and despair." 

■ He said a New York Times-CBS News poll showed that 60 percent of 
the people believe his economic program would help the nation. Bui the 
poll said 51 percent of those questioned believed his policies had 
hurt the economy so far, a detail the president did not mention. 
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would meet with American Jewish 
groups around the country to ex- 
plain their point of view. They said 
they also hoped to meet members 
of Congress. But Peter Goldman, 
executive director of Americans 
for a Safe Israel, said no such 
meetings had so far been sched- 
uled. 


Iinowitz Visits Israel 
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U.S. May Consult China 
On Taiwan Arms Deal 


By Michael Parks 

Los Angeles Tunes Scnfce 

PEKING — In an effort to ease 
Chinese anger over continued U-S. 
arms sales to Taiwan, the Reagan 
administration has indicated to Pe- 
king that it will negotiate the vol- 
ume and type of weapons involved 
in such deals and their duration. 
Western diplomats said here 
Wednesday. 

This offers China a new chance 
to press for a complete end to such 
sales, or at least a sharp curtail- 
ment — and the Reagan adminis- 
tration is apparently hoping that 
the move will quiet Peking’s pro- 
tests over U^. plans to continue 
selling Taiwan r-5E Tiger fighter 
planes. 

Even the F-5E is negotiable, ac- 
cording to these diplomatic sourc- 
es, who said-no decision had been 


Taiwan with some kind of aircraft 
misrepresented Chinese-UK dis- 
cussions on tbe issue. 

They acknowledged that Peking 
did learn from the press of the air- 
craft decision, but through a leak 
and not by design, and that it had 
not been informed in advance of 
plans by the Reagan administra- 
tion to (men up a “very substantial 
pipeline of spare pans, ammuni- 


This did not constitute bad faith 
in the U.S. view, these diplomats 
contended, but reflected tactical 


decisions by the Reagan adminis- 
tration on the best way to handle 


made in Washington on exte ndin g 
the agreement under which 


Taiwan produces the plane, de- 


spite an impression left by U-S. 
State Department offi cials that 
only tbe length of the new agree- 
ment and number of airplanes 
were unresolved. 

The Reagan administration has 
been stung by angry Chinese 
charges that it bad negotiated in 


bad faith on the arms issue, prom- 
ising further discussions with Pe- 


Whfle vowing oot to accept the 
final pullout, the group stopped 
short of espousing violent resist- 
ance. 

“We’re talking about making Is- 
rael stronger, and civil war is the 
last thing that would make Israel 
stronger,” said EBa Weizmaa, a 
co-founder of the group and a set- 
tier in Moshav Sadot in the north- 
ern SinaL 


She said members of the group 
had “no intention of doing violent 
things.” but she . id they “win not 
totally obey, either 1 .” 

“It will not be easy for them to 
take me out of my house,” she 
added. 

The third I sraeli. Miriam Lev- 
inger, a settler in Hebron on the 
West Bank, said the Jews in the 
Sinai believed that giving up the 
territory would increase Israel’s 
vulnerability to pressure for con- 
cessions to the Arabs. 

“The mood in the world is 
changing." she said. “In the eyes of 
the Arabs, every concession is an- 
other step toward Jerusalem.” 


istng further discussions with Pe- 
king but then ma icing a unilateral 
deasion, and it may now be at- 
tempting to compensate by offer- 
ing China an unprecedented op- 
portunity to negotiate limit s to 

US. weapons safes to Taiwan. 

Western diplomats f amiliar with 
the sensitive and tightly held Ou- 
nese-U-S. negotiations on the 
Taiwan arms issue suggested that 
Pelting, too, was interested in a 
compromise, although it might go 
against its long-hefcC loudly stated 
principles of Chinese sovereignty 
over Taiwan. 

“This is a deal, if it comes off, in 
which tbe loss of face and the gain 
will be carefully weighed and mea- 
sured on each sidera West Euro- 
pean ambassador said. “I nan im- 
agine a situation, in fact, in which 
both sides go all the way through 
the negotiations and then decide 
that tne compromise is too costly 
and revert to stage one, shouting at 
each other across the table and 

through the newspapers." 

Other Western diplomats dose 
to the negotiations suggested on 
Wednesday that Peking’s “fulxrri- 
nations” after tbe United States 
decided to continue providing 


tration on the best way to handle 
what is acknowledged to be one of 
the most sensitive issues facing the 
administratioa. 

What is important now, these 
sources said, is to follow .up the 
discussions held in Peking last 
week by John H. Hddxidge. the 
assistant U.S. secretary of state for 
East Asian and Pacific affairs, in 
anticipation that a compromise 
can be readied. 

U.S. Embassy officials, under 
instructions from Washington, wffl 
not disclose the timing, level loca- 
tion or even the agenda of the next 
round of talks, but they acknowl- 
edge that the discussions will have 
a major bearing on relations with 
Peking for years to come. 

But Western diplomats believe 
that both sides are now actively 


seeking a compromise. 

■ For the United States, such a 


negotiated resolution would mean 
a gracing to limit the arms it will 
provide Taiwan — something it 
has refused to do until now, 
though it has imposed its own re- 
strictions under both the Carter 
and the Reagan administrations. 
Negotiated limits would, implicitly 
or explicitly, recognize the Chinese 
assertion of sovereignty over the is- 
land and acknowledge that arms 
sales do interfere in its internal af- 
fairs. The Chinese Nationalists 
would not be happy about such 
discussions, whatever the outcome. 

For GHjna, the price of such a 
settlement would presumably be 
acquiescence, perhaps publicly, to 
rep tinned if diminis hed, U-S. 
arms sales to Taiwan. As disagree- 
able as this would be for Pelting, it 
could probably be explained in 
terms of finally getting a cutoff on 
the arms supplies and thus hasten- 
ing Taiwan's reunification with the 
motherland. 


U.S. Declares It’s Open 


To Angolan Contacts 


The three Israelis said they 
mid meet' with American Jewish 


JERUSALEM (WP) — Sol 
inowitz, the former U.S. special 


Linowitz, the former U.S. special 
envoy, after meeting with Egyptian 
and Israeli officials, said Wednes- 
day that he found only minor 


changes by both sides in their posi- 
tions on the Palestinian autonomy 
negotiations, but that he is opti- 
mistic that an agreement can be 
reached. 

He said he was carrying a mes- 
sage from Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak to deliver Thurs- 
day to Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin. He said the message deals 
with “substantive” issues, but he 
would not elaborate. 

Mr. Linowitz made a private vis- 
it to Egypt. Israeli officials said 
that there is “nothing operational” 
about his trip here, but that the 
former envoy had briefed the Is- 
raelis about Ms experiences and 
impressions of Egyptian positions. 


Bomb Blast at Air France 

United Press International 

PARIS — A bomb explosion 
damaged die Air France terminal 
at the Palais des Congres in Pans, 
and an Armenian terrorist group 
Wednesday claimed responsibility 
for die blast. The explosion Tues- 
day wrecked several steel lockers 
but there were no victims, police 
reported. 


By Bernard Gwertzman 

New York Tuna Seniae 

WASHINGTON — The United 
Slates has said, after discussions in 
Paris with an Angolan dele ga tion, 
that the “door remains open" to 
further talks with Angola, with 
which it has, up to now, refused to 
take up diplomatic relations. 

The talks in Paris on Friday and 
Saturday were between Chester A. 
Crocker, tbe U.S. assistant secre- 
tary of state for African affairs, 
and Paulo Jora, tbe Angolan for- 
eign minister. They were the fust 
such discussions since both sides 
signaled publicly last month that 
they wanted to open a dialogue 
that might eventually produce dip- 
lomatic ties. 

Mr. Crocker and his aides flew 
to Paris for the meeting with the 
Angolan official after bolding talks 
in London with Brand Fourie, di- 
rector-general of South Africa's 
Foreign Ministry, cm Pretoria's re- 
sponse to the latest proposals sub- 
mitted by five Western nations on 
constitutional principles to be fol- 
lowed in South-West Africa (Nam- 
ibia) once that territory is given its 
independence by South Africa. 

Angola is crucial to the Namibi- 
an negotiations because it borders 
on that tern lory and has been used 
as a base by guerrillas from tbe 
South-West Africa People’s Organ- 
ization, which has been engaged 
for years in battling South African 
forces. About 12,000 to 15,000 Cu- 
ban troops are stationed in Angola 
and then continuing presence, 
since they became involved in An- 
gola’s civil war in 1975-76, has 
been the reason for Washington's 
refusal to establish diplomatic ties 
with Angola. 

Tbe Reagan administration ha* 
said it wants to link an agreement 
for Namibian independence with 
movement toward the withdrawal 
of the Cuban troops. Tbe problem 
has been that Angola has regarded 
the Cubans as critical to preserving 
their independence by deterring in- 
tervention from South Africa. The 
South Africans have been reluc- 


spokesman. said Monday that Mr. 
Crocker and Mr. Jorge discussed 


Crocker and Mr. Jorge discussed 
“bilateral and regional matters.” 

“The dialogue was part of a con- 
tinuing dialogue between tbe two 
countries and the door remains 
open for further discussions in the 
near future,". he said. 

Mr. Jorge had met Sept. 25 at 
the United Nations with U.S. Sec- 


retary of State Alexander M. Haig 
Jr. for talks devoted mostly to 


Jr. for talks devoted mostly to 
Namibia. 
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A blackboard in Kings Cross Station in London carried the bad news and regrets for tra- 
velers Wednesday as raOroad engineers throughout Britain began another two-day strike. 


British Roads Jammed as Rail Engineers Strike Again 


United Press Inumatianti 

LONDON — Rail commuters took to their cars 
to struggle into the capital Wednesday after rail- 
road engineers began a second two-day strike over 
a pay dispute. The union, threa ten ed further pro- 
tests. 

Motoring organizatio ns said London’s rush 
hour began well before dawn and that despite 
thick fog in much of the country and heavy, 
congestion on roads, drivers managed to get to 


The two-day strike repeats last Wednesday and 
Thursday’s action. Motoring organizations report- 
ed at least 60 miles (96 kilometers) of jams on 
London’s approach roads, but traffic was moving 
more briskly than it did during last week's strike 
because of better weather. 

After 12 hours of talks involving the Ass ociated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen. 
British Rail management and the government ar- 
bitration service broke down late Tuesday, the un- 
ion anno unced plans for another strike next week. 
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Most taxis were off the road in Bombay during the general strike in lntfia. 
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taut to agree to ending control 
over South-West Africa so long as 
the Cubans remain in Angola. 

The United States and Angola 
have been in contact before now in 
the efforts to bring about a Nami- 
bian settlement The United 
Slates, Britain, Canada, France 
and West Germany comprise what 
is called the Western “contact 
group,” which has discussed pro- 
posals for Namibian independence 
with South Africa, the local politi- 
cal parties in .South-West Africa, 
the SWAPO forces operating out 
of Angola, and the so-called Front- 
line African states, including An- 
gola. 

On Dec. 10, President Jose 
Eduardo dos Santos of Angola 
made a speech calling for direct 
talks with the Reagan administra- 
tion to sort out problems between 
the two countries, leading, he said, 
to “the normalization of rela- 
tions." 

On Dec. 17, the State Depart- 
ment said: “We regard this as an 
important and very positive state- 
ment to which we have responded 
in a similarly positive manner 
through diplomatic channels.” 

Dean E Fischer, tbe department 


India Said to Free Many Arrested in Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
outlawing strikes in essential ser- 
vices . 

In private conversations with as- 
surance that their names would 
not be used, both opposition poli- 
ticians and labor leaders and gov- 
ernment and ruling party advo- 
cates were less categoric in their 
assessments. 

The labor people conceded that 
the strike tumour may have been 
less widespread and was certainly 
less vocal than had been, hoped. 
They ri aimed their effort was seri- 


ously hindered by the refusal of 
railroad workers and postal em- 
ployees to participate. 

To support their contention that 
the strike call had been repudiated, 
government and party spokesmen 
pointed Wednesday to the better 
than normal transmission of elec- 
tricity and uninterrupted flow of 
water in major cities. AD but one 
oil refinery was said to have had 
normal production. The sole ex- 
ception was a plant that was Mt by 
a strike three weeks ago. 

The men who scorned the strike 


added that the failure of govern- 
ment workers to stay home further 
showed the unpopularity of the ap- 
peal. Certainly in the capital there 
were few signs of strike. All essen- 
tial services * were maintained, 
shops were open and traffic was 
moving easily. 


West Germany 
Approves 5.2% 
More for Defense 


Warsaw Is Forcing Farmers 
To Sell Grain to the State 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tion, including the strikes in the 
summer of 1980 that led to the cre- 
ation of the Solidarity union. 

Mindful of this, the authorities 
have conducted a major publicity 
campaign, asserting that the in- 
creases have been discussed with 
the people and that while they are 
rigorous they are necessary. 

“Price increases have never 
been, are not and wiB not be popu- 
lar and welcome," said a front- 
page editorial in Wednesday’s 
Trybuna Ludu, the main party 
newspaper. But it said they were 
essential to restore order in the 
market place and a rational pricing 
policy throughout tbe economy. 


Mr. Reagan spoke of the letter 
during a news conference on Tues- 
day in Washington and interpreted 
it to mean die pope approved of 
U.S. sanctions against Poland and 
the Soviet Union. 


Loan Decision Delayed 

FRANKFURT (Reuters) — 
West German banks have pul off a 
final decision on lending tne Soviet 
Union 300 million marks ($130 
million) to help finance a pipeline 
that would bring natural gas from 
Siberia to Western Europe, bank- 
ing sources said Wednesday. The 
sources said no decision would be 
made until all contracts for the 
project had been completed. 


Soviet- Angolan Pact 

MOSCOW (Reuters) — The So- 
viet Union and Angola on 
Wednesday signed a program of 
economic and technical coopera- 
tion until 1990, Tass said. An An- 
golan delegation here was also ex- 
pected to press for urgent econom- 
ic and military assistance. 


Vatican Statement 


Controls Discussed 


VATICAN CITY (UPI) — The 
Vatican confirmed Wednesday 
that Pope John Paul fl bad sent a 
letter to President Reagan on the 
question of sanctions against Po- 
land, but the statement said the 
church was not taking a p oliti cal 
position on the issue. 

The statement was issued after 


PARIS (Reuters) — Western 
countries and Japan on Wednes- 
day ended a two-day meeting 
aimed at reaching agreement on 
export controls on hign-technology 
equipment and other goods that 
could advance the military inter- 
ests of Communist countries. No 
statement was issued. 


ue to fulfil its charge, if unde 
more difficult conditions,” be said. 


Mr. A pel said that West Germa 
ny*s ties with the United Stale 
constituted the immovable comer 
stone of its foreign policy and se 
curity. “The Soviet Union has nc 
chance of driving a wedge betweer 
us, between Europe and America,’ 
be said. 


Peacekeeping Force in Chad Struggles to Stay Above Factional Fray 
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By Alan Cowell 
New York Times Soviet 
ATI, Chad — Tbe Libyans have 
gone from this town, as they have 
from the rest of Chad, and all that 
remains of their 1 1-month pres- 
ence is an Arabic slogan or two 
dautifcd on a mud walk and a dam- 
aged airplane, discarded in the 
scrub by a desert runway. 

After intervening in December, 
1980, to halt dvil strife in Chad, 
CoL Moamer Qadhafi’s 10,000 
men pulled out in November. In 
their place have come a variety of 
forces. 

In the west and center of the 


country are troops from a peace- 
keeping, force formed by tbe Or- 
ganization of African Umty. In the 
east, rebels under the command of 
a former defense minister, Hissene 
Habre, took advantage of the has- 
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moat Ui me mam towns, including 
one 70 miles east of here called 
Oum Hadjer. 

In these arid lands, where it has 
not rained for a year and where 
food and water are scarce, it seems 
as if Libya’s pullout has left a lega- 


cy ot rancorous stalemates tnai 
Chad government officials say 
threaten the credibility of the Or- 
ganization of African Unity's first 
attempt to act in military concert 

as a peace force. 

One stalemate is between the 

government of President 
Goukouni OueddeL which wants 
tbe peace force to crush Mr. 
Habre’s rebels, and the African 
force itself, which does not wish to 
take sides in what it sees as an in- 
ternal Chadian affair for fear of 
setting a perilous precedent for 
other African disputes. 

Such are the relations between 
the Chad government and the 
OAU, a Chad spokesman said, 
that the African group did not 
consult Mr. Goukouni before call- 
ing a meeting in Kenya next 
month to discuss developments in 
this former French colony, which 
has been locked in dvfl war for 
most of Its 20 years of independ- 
ence. 


Mr. Habre’s men have shied 
from further advances; the ill- 


equipped and divided factions os- 
tensibly gathered under the gov- 
ernment banner have been unable 
to dislodge the rebels, who are esti- 
mated to number 4,000 and who 
are regarded as tbe superior Chadi- 
an force. 

And the African force, its com- 
manders say, has neither the men 
nor the agreement of the rebels to 
imposeiLs will across the land. 


This tangled situation appears 
to suit CoL Qadhafi, who is to be- 
come chairman of the OAU when 
it meets in Tripoli later this year. 

Mr. Goukouni demanded tbe 


withdrawal of the Libyans in late 
October, and they pulled out with 


Another impasse is military. Ac- 
cording to Western diplomats, 
none of the armies in the field is 
strong enough to achieve victory. 


The last fighting in Chad whs in 
mid-December, when Mr. Habre’s 
men routed a faction of govern- 
ment troops from Oum Hadjer. 
Since then, according to the OAU 
peace force here in Ati, there has 
been no action. 

A third deadlock is between Mr. 
Goukouni and Mr. Habre. who. 
Western sources and Chad govern- 
ment officials say. appear unlikely 
to agree to negotiations in the near 
future. A government spokesman 
in Ndjamena. the capital, 180 
miles west of here, said Mr. 
Goukouni would deal with all the 
• rebels except their leader, Mr. 
Habre. 


October, and they pulled out with 
a- speed that seemed designed to 
Spawn chaos and thus provide jus- 
tification for their initial interven- 
tion on Mr. Goukouni's side 
against Mr. Habre. 

The OAU force is beset with 
problems. Initially, six countries 
offered troops, but three of them 
— Benin, Guinea and Togo — 
have not sent them, leaving Niger- 
ia, Zaire and Senegal to form the 
units. 


Gen. Ejiga indicated that he did 
not envisage a change in the 
force’s mandate, or an offensive 
against Mr. Habre. 

“IT we have to go to Abeche," he 
said, referring to tbe eastern town 
that is Mr. Habre’s headquarters. 


“people have to cooperate with us. 
Without the cooperation. it won’t 


Without the cooperation, it won’t 
work.” 

The Chad government spokes- 
man, Aba ma d AUrhali Macka. 


questioned the general’s a 
“The president is not satis 


Macka, 
proaefa. 
ed with 


Gen. Geoffrey Ejiga, the Nigeri- 
an commander, said in an inter- 
view in Ndjamena that he hoped 
that next month’s meeting in 
Nairobi would spur other African 
countries to offer soldiers so that 
the OAU army, whose numbers 
are now estimated at between 
2 400 and 3,500, could be brought 
to its projected full strength of 
6,500. 


“The president is not satisfied with 
the neutral force,” be said, calling 
the African soldiers by the name 
attached to them here. “When the 
Libyans came, there was peace, 
even if it was a Rax Libiana. There 
was pressure on us to make the Li- 
byans leave. The French and the 
Americans did not believe 
Goukouni was strong enough to 
make the Libyans leave. But be 
did. Now the African force just 
folds its arms and puts its rifles at 
its feeL Why did they come? To 
Stroll around tike tourists?” 

By Pax Libiana, Mr. Macka was 
alluding to Libya’s willingness to 
take sides in factional fighting and 


to subdue Mr. Habre, whom Col 
QadhafTs men forced out of east 
era settlements. In response to Mr 
Macka’s argument, Gen. Ejigr. 
said, “Our policy is not to ac 
against any group.” 

Mr. Habre is inhibited by vari 
ous factors. During Libya’s time ii 
Chad, Sudan gave him sancuiar 
and helped him harass Col 
Qadhafi’s men. Mr. Goukoun 
went to Sudan, a pro-Westen 
country, last weet; and talked will 
President Gaafar Nimeiri, whe 
Mr. Macka said, gave assurance 
that Khartoum would no ioogc 
support Mr. Habre, thus severin; 
his access to a rear base and sup 
ply lines. 

According to Western sources 
however, Mr. Habre hud air cad; 
received substantial arms supplio 
from Egypt, channeled throug} 
Sudan, for the campaign a gains 
Libya, and bad been able fc 
strengthen his arsenal with wrap 
oos abandoned by the Libyans 
The heavy equipment cannot b 
moved without fuel, and the some 
es said Mr.. Habre may not h«v 
access to sufficient supplies. 
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BONN — The Bundestag (lower 
house) has signaled its approval of 
a 1982 military budget of 44.2 bil- 
lion deutsche marks ($19.6 billion), 
a nominal increase of 5.2 percent 
on last year. 

Defense officials acknowledged 
months ago that, taking inflation 
into account, there would be no 
real increase in the military budget 
despite a NATO commitment to a 


3-percent rise in real terms. By ap- 
proving the second reading of the 


proving the second reading of the 
military budget on Monday, the 
lawmakers paved the way for for- 
mal approval when a vole on tbe 
whole federal budget is taken on 
Friday. 

Defense Minister Hans Apel 
said he had sought more money, 
but added that the rise was still 
above the average 2.8-percent in- 
crease in tbe total budget. “The ex- 
tra 2.2 billion marks [SI billion] on 
last year will make it possible with 
economic use of tight finances lot 
the federal armed forces to contin- 
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U.S. Hi^-Coiirt Split 
Allows Free Spending 
In Presidential Drives 


. New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — A US. Su- 
preme Court ruling has left politi- 
cal action committees and other 
“independent” political -groups 
free to continue spending unlimit- 
ed amounts in support of presiden- 
tial candidates, at least for the time 
being.- Such groups, spent $13.7 
million in .the 1980 campaign, al- 

VOA Official 
Said to Quit 
After Memo 

Washington Pan Service 

WASHINGTON — Phffip Nico- 
I aides, the Voice of America offi- 
cial who called for the broadcast- 
ing agency to abandon its “tenden- 
cy toward mush” and engage in 
anti-Soviet propaganda, is leaving 
his post as deputy program direc- 
tor for commentary and news anal- 
ysis, Voice sources said. 

A spokesman for the agency’s 
parent organization, the Interna- 
tional Communication Agency, 
said Tuesday only that Mr. Nico- 
laides “has not formally left the 
Voice”- and has been assigned, for 
now, to working on special proj- 
ects for the communication agen- 
cy's director, Charles Z. Wick. 

However, sources at the Voice 
said Mr. Nicolaides had been away 
from his office for more than a 
week .'and had told various co- 
workers he was leaving because the 
“entrenched bureaucracy” was 
unwilling to adapt to his ideas. 

Mr. Nicolaides. a former Hous- 
ton radio commentator who had 
worked in the campaigns of several 
conservative politicians, became 
the. subject of controversy in No- 
vember^ when ..The. Washington 
Post published excerpts from a 
memorandum he had written out- 
lining his views of the Voice’s mis- 
sion. . .. 

In the memo he said the net- 
work should “reverse the tendency 
toward mush that flowered in the 
previous administration,” abandon 
the contention that it is “ajoumaJ- 
istic enterprise of some sort” and 
function as “a propaganda , agen- 
cy” portraying the Sown Union as 
“the Iasi great predatory empire on 
Earth.” 

Internationa] Communication 
Agency officials stud Tuesday that 
Mr. Nicolaides hail been assigned 
by Mr. Wick to work on Project 
Truth, an effort coordinated by the 
agency to counter Soviet disinfor- 
mation tactics against the United 
States. 


most all in behalf of Ronald 
Reagan. 

The court split 4-4 Tuesday in a 
case that raised the question of 
whether the $1,000 limit on “inde- 
pendent expenditures,” set by 
Congress when it established pub- 
lic funding of presidential cam- 
paigns, violated the frospeech 
rights of would-be donors. 

A special thrajudge U.S. court 
ruled in 1980 that the limi t was un- 
constitutional. The 4-4 split, with 
Associate Justice Sandra Day 
O'Connor not voting and the court 
issuing no opinion of its own, au- 
tomatically upholds the lower- 
court decision. 

While the court's action has no 
significance as a legal precedent in 
future cases, its practical impact 
may be considerable. Unless a re- 
newed legal challenge to the inde- 
pendent expenditures moves 
through the courts with unusual 
speed when the 1984 presidential 


important 
that campaign as they did in 1980. 

Legallidt 

Presidential candidates who ac- 
cept public funding — which 
amounted to $29.4 million for each 
major party candidate in the 1980 
generaf election — are barred by 
law from directly raising any addi- 
tional money. That limit makes the 
independent expenditures especial- 
ly important Most of the expendi- 
tures are for newspaper and televi- 
sion advertising. 

In the 1980 campaign, the inde- 


A Peek at Power for Only $1,000 

Conservatives Sell White House 'Club’ Memberships 


By Howie Kurtz 

Washmffo* Peal Service 

WASHINGTON — The Heritage Foundation, 
a conservative research organization, is r aising 
money with a letter of endorsement from the lead- 
ing presidential adviser, Edwin Meese 3d, and 
idling potential donors they can meet with top 
White House officials if they contribute at least 
$1,000 to the group. 

In a mailing that began last month, the nonpro- 
fit, tax-exempt foundation has asked 3,000 hand- 
picked conservatives to join what it calls the 
“President’s Club" for “a series of meetings ... 
with the most senior members of the administra- 
tion and Congress.” 

In exchange for a tax-deductible donation of 
$1,000 or more, the foundation president. Edwin 
J. Feulner Jr, says in his fund-raising letter, “You 
will be provided with an access to Washington 
policy-makers which cannot be had at any price. I 
have no doubt that you will find your member- 
ship fee returned to you many times over.” 

Called Vital Link 

“Ed Meese told me that he is very anxious to 
see the President’s Club get off the ground,” Mr. 
Feulner says in a postscript. “I assured him that I 
would keep him informed of our progress. Please 
let me know that you accept your membership so 
that I can tell him as soon as possible.” 

In an accompanying letter on White House sta- 
tionery, Mr. Meese tells Mr. Feulner that “I am 
l enthusiastic about the establishment of the Heri- 
tage Foundation President’s Chib.” Calling it “a 
vital communications link” between the White 
House and those who support President Reagan, 
Mr. Meese says that “ this administration will co- 
operate fully with your efforts." 

Sheldon S. Cohen, an attorney who was Inter- 
nal Revenue Service commissioner in the Johnson 
administration, said he was distressed by the 
growing number of groups that are charging peo- 
ple for meetings and conferences with Washing- 
ton officials. “They’re selling access to important 
people for private gain,” he said. 


White House officials did not respond to re- 
quests for comment on the Meese letter. J. Jack- 
son Walter, director of the Office of Government 
Ethics, said he wasn't aware of any law that would 
prevent Mr. Meese from lending his name to a 
private fund-raising effort 

‘Old Friends* 

Mr. Feulner said he and Mr. Meese are “old 
friends” and that Mr, Meese signed the letter, 
which probably was drafted by the foundation, at 
Mr. Feulner’s request last October. 

Mr. Feulner said up to 50 Heritage members 
would be invited to discuss general policy matters 
at two or more meetings in Washington each year, 
but that they would not lobby officials about spe- 
cific issues. 

President Lvndon B. Johnson had his own se- 
lect group of £1.000 contributors, which also was 
called the President's Cub, but this was a Demo- 
cratic campaign fund-raising group. Mr. Johnson 
came under criticism when his administration ap- 
proved a construction project and dropped an an- 
titrust suit against two firms whose executives had 
given S1.000 to his club. 

Mr. Feulner said the Heritage Foundation rais- 
es 43 percent of its income by sending out 2.5 
million pieces of direct mail a year, which has 
yielded about 120.000 active contributors. The 
foundation plans to spend $7.2 million this year 
on academic studies and publications to further 
its goal of “free enterprise, limited government 
and a strong national defense.” 

Leon Levine, an IRS spokesman, said that such 
tax-exempt groups are barred from devoting a 
“substantial” part of their activities to lobbying or 
influencing legislation but that defining the term 
“substantial” has been a difficult legal question. 

In his letter, Mr. Feulner says Mr. Meese be- 
lieves that “key conservative activists across the 
country must be briefed on the conservative pro- 
gram — firsthand, by top policy-makers — so 
they can fight the liberal tactics of distortion and 
propaganda being used against the president." 



spent< 

half of Prerident Jmmw Carter. 
Both the current national party 
chair men, Richard Richards, the 
Republican, and Charles T. 
Manatt. the Democrat, have pub- 
licly assailed the role of indepenct 
eat expenditures. 

Oklahoma Case 

In other action, the Supreme 
Court overturned a sentence of 
death imposed by the state courts 
nTOklaboma on a youth who was 
16 when he murdered a state 
trooper. 

The 5-4 ruling, in evoking miti- 
gating factors in the case, sides- 
tepped the underlying constitu- 
tional issue in the case — whether 
the Eighth Amendment, which 
prohibits cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment, ever permits the execu- 
tion of a juvenile offender. 

The youth, Monty Lee Eddings, 
was running away from home 
when he shot and killed a highway 
patrolman who stopped the car he 
wasdriving. 


U.S. Dispute Over Russian’s Visit: 
Security vs. Intellectual Freedom 


Reagan Is Defensive 
On His Charity Record 


' By Lou Cannon 
Wt u k hgun PoMtSemce 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan his reacted defensively to 
a suggestion that he does not give 
enough of his personal income to 
charity, chiming that he also gives 
money to individuals, which he 
cannot deduct from his taxes. 

While fee-president has been 
< urging wealthy Americans to con- 
tribute more of their income to 
charitable causes, Mr. Reagan and 
• bis wife, Nancy, in 1980 made 
charitable- contributions totaling 
» $3,089, or 1.4-perceni of their ad- 
. justed gross income of $227,968. In 
'• 1979. fee only other year in which 
the Reagans made their tax returns 
; public, charitable contributions 

■ were less than 1 percent of their 
income of $515,878. 

“I realize that some have noticed 
that there seemed to be a small 
of deductions for 
causes and that is 
true," Mr. Reagan said Tuesday at 
his first news conference of the 
year. “And I’m afraid it will be 
•' true this year, because I haven’t 
changed my habits, but I also hap- 
pen to be someone who believes m 
-during — the giving Of a tenth. " 

■ -Mr. Ragan, a millionaire, said 
he had “for a number of years 
done some of that giving in ways 
that are not tax-deductible with re- 
gard to indhiduals that are being 
helped.” Aides sold that on occa- 
sion Mr. Reagan has sent contribu- 
tions to people who have written 
him letters containing hard-luck 
stories. 

23a Meets With the Pope 

Jtaxtevr 

VATICAN CITY — President 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq of Paki- 
stan was received in audience by 
Pope John PauVJI on Wednesday, 
the final day of his visit to Italy. 


But the deputy White House 
press secretary, Lany M. Speak es, 
said that Mr. Ragan was not at- 
tempting to claim that he gave 
away one-tenth of his income — or 
anything close to it — to private 
individuals. 

Mr. Reagan traces bis presently 
unpracticed belief in tithing back 
to a time 50 years ago when he was 
a student at Eureka College in Illi- 
nois, earning $100 a month. He 
went to his minister at the college 
and asked whether he would satis- 
fy the religious requirement of giv- 
ing a tithe if he sent $10 each 
month to his brother, who had 
been working at a cement plant 
closed down by the Depression. 
Apart from this instance, Mr. 
Ragan has never claimed, so far 
as is known, to have actually con- 
tributed a tenth of his income to 
church or charitable causes. 

Mr. Reagan was responding 
Tuesday to a question about 
whether he planned to increase his 
charitable contributions “to set an 
example to the rich people of this 
country to do more for the poor.” 
He said he planned to do this, but 
not until next year. _ 

In response to another personal 
question, the president said be 
would be hesitant to approve abor- 
tion even if his daughter had been 
raped. Allowing abortions for this 
purpose had proved to be “a gi- 
gantic loophole” in the abortion 
law he signed while governor of 
California in 1967, he said 

In fact, the loophole in the law 
had nothing to do with the provi- 
sion permitting abortions in cases 
of rape. Most of the abortions per- 
formed under the law — a point 
correctly died by Mr. Reagan 
many times in the past — came un- 
der another provision permitting 
abortions if a doctor says that a 
woman’s mental health would be 
endangered by having a baby. 


Ihinku ig Coffee While Pregnant 
ft Held to Be Harmless to Infant 

Sen York Tana Service 

NEW YORK —Coffee drinking in pregnancy Jiad no detectable 
ill effects on the unborn babies of more than 12,000 women whose 
cases were studied by scientists at Harvard University, according 
to a report- made public Tuesday. 

the results seem to conflict with an advisory two years ago 
.from the -Food and Drug Administration suggesting that “pru- 
dent” women should reduce or eliminate, caffeine intake in preg- 
nancy. - . . , 

A spokesman for the drug agency said Tuesday that the original 
statement had not relied on epidemiological evidence to support 
the warning, but rather had grown out of concern about fee find- 
ing of ammal experiments feat suggested that coffee might be 
harmful to fee Tetus. __ _ , . ... . 

, . The new report, published in fee New England Journal of Med- 
icine, said no relationship had been found between coffee drinking 
and low birth weight, abnormally short pregnancies or maUorma- 
: lions among fee babies of coffee drinkers. ,, 

Over fee years, coffee and caffeine have been blamed for all 
manner of adverse effects on health. But, a/ier noting this, an 
editorial last year in The Lancet, fee medical journal, said feat 
moderate coffee drinking had noi been definitively shown to cause 
any hum and that those who enjoyed it probably should continue. 


By Lee Dembart 

Las Angeles Times Service 

LOS ANGELES — Stanford 
University and the Reagan admin- 
istration are locking Koras over 
how much should be told to a visit- 
ing Soviet scientist about unclassi- 
fied robot technology, a controver- 
sy that pits intellectual freedom 
against the State Department’s 
view of the national interest. 

The president of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Frank Press, 
this week tentatively gave his sup- 
port to Stanford, announcing that 
he would no longer distribute Slate 
Department rules on visiting Sovi- 
et scientists to host universities. 

Mr. Press also asked fee acade- 
my’s governing board to take up 
the long-simmering dispute at its 
regular meeting next month. The 
academy, a private institution, is 
sponsoring a four-university tour 
for fee Soviet scientist, Nikolai V. 
Umnov, as part of regular ex- 
changes wife the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences. 

In addition to the restrictions of 
what Mr. Umnov may see at fee 
universities, fee State Department 
said feat he should not be allowed 
to visit industrial plants. 

The State Deportment is reluc- 
tant to touch off a diplomatic tiff 
by denying a visa to Mr. Uranov. 
who is scheduled to make a three- 
month visit this spring However, a 
State Department official said 
Tuesday feat if Stanford refused to 
comply wife fee restrictions, fee 
trip would be rescheduled to keep 
Mr. Umnov from going there. 

“We are hoping fee academy 
mil restructure his schedule so that 
Stanford is aoL involved and be 
will not go to Stanford.” said Ani- 
ta Stockman, a State Department 
information officer. 

Reading from a prepared state- 
ment, Mrs. Stockman said that fee 
department was concerned about 
“possible technology transfer 
risks,” meaning that Mr. Umnov 
would learn important things 
about technological progress that 
would help the Soviet Union and 
hurt the United States. 

“The department decided that 
fee pfogram was acceptable only if 
fee Soviet scientist limited his 
study to the mechanical theory erf 
robotic locomotion and if he were 
given no access to control units or 
programming techniques,” she 
said. 

The issue of limiting access to 
visiting Soviet and Chinese schol- 
ars was addressed neatly a year 
ago by five university presidents 

IRS Chief Seeks 
To Double Audits, 
Reduce Appeals 

The Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Twice as 
many taxpayers can expect to be 
audited this tax year, and they will 
find Internal Revenue Service offi- 
cials less inclined to bargain than 
to go to court over appeals, the 
had of the service says. 

Spoking Tuesaday to the Los 
Angeles chapter of the California 
Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. IRS Commissioner 
Roscoe L. Egger Jr. said he be- 
lieves 35 percent of all tax returns 
should be audited rather than the 
current 8 percent. 

He conceded that manpower 
was not available to audit the re- 
turns he feels warrant it, but add- 
ed, “In fee next two years we 
should see the level of audits at 
lost double.” He said be hoped 
fee move would dissuade tax 
cheaters and ferret out more ques- 
tionable tax shelters. 

Mr. Egger, appointed to the post 
last year by President Reagan, also 
announced an organizational 
change designed to reduce the 
number of persons who try to bar- 
gain rather than go to tax court. 
He said fee agency’s appeals divi- 
sion was being brought under fee 
office of the general counsel. “Too 
often, fee counsel and appeals 
went in different directions on the 
same case,” be said. 


including Donald Keonedy of 
Stanford, Marvin L. Goldberger of 
fee California Institute of Tech- 
nology and David S. Saxon of fee 
University of California, who ex- 
pressed “grave concern” over fee 
government's actions in similar 
cases involving scientists from 
Communist countries. 

Last week, Stanford's vice pro- 
vost, Gerald J. Lieberman, official- 
ly notified the National Academy 
of Sciences that it would not ac- 
cept the department's restrictions 
and that it could not police Mr. 
Umnov's activities on or off cam- 
pus. 

“We believe that the best inter- 
ests of American science and tech- 
nology are served by open ex- 
changes of university research ac- 
tivities and hope that the academy 
will visibly support universities' 
position on this critical issue," Mr. 
Lieberman said. 

U.S. Stunt Mishap 
Should Not Finish 
Team, Pilot. Says 

Washington Past Service 

NELLIS AIR FORCE BASE, 
Nev. — Air Force CapL Dale 
Cooke, one of the two surviving 
Th underbird stum pilots, said fee 
deaths of four of his comrades in a 
training accident Monday should 
not mean fee death of fee Thun- 
der birds. 

“We have 8 million spectators,” 
CapL Cooke said. “The show re- 
news a patriotic feeling. It is ex- 
tremely important to our country.” 
He and Air Force spokesmen said 
they had no idea how or why fee 
accident happened. A board of in- 
quiry started its investigation 
Tuesday. 

The Thunderbirds cost the Air 
Force $6.4 million a year, includ- 
ing salaries for 69 enlisted men 
and 11 officers, including fee six 
performing pilots. The future of 
the unit is uncertain. This year’s 
schedule, which was to begin in 
March, is clearly imperiled. 

The accident was fee worst dis- 
aster in the 29-year history of fee 
Thunderbirds. When asked if it 
was worthwhile to risk lives like 
this, CapL Cooke said: “We don’t 
view it as risking our lives. Acci- 
dents can happen everywhere ... 
I’ve done that maneuver [the Tine 
abreast 1 loop] maybe 300 times. I 
fail to see any one facet of it feat 
would be dangerous.” 

U.S. Aide’s Body 
To Be Sent Home 

United Press International 

PARIS — The body of Ll CoL 
Charles R. Ray, assistant U.S. mil- 
itary attache who was slain here 
Monday, will be flown back to the 
United States on Thursday, the 
U.S. Embassy said Wednesday. 

An embassy official said the 
body will be carried by a special 
US. Air Force jet Ambassador 
Evan Galbraith will accompany it 
corpse to Le Bourgei Airport. Af- 
ter a French Cabinet meeting 
Wednesday, a government spokes- 
man said ministers “condemned 
this act of terrorism” and had sent 
a message of condolence to Wash- 
ington. 

Police said Wednesday they had 
no fresh evidence about who was 
responsible for the killing, which 
was carried out by a man de- 
scribed as a Middle Eastern type. 


Mr. Lieberman said that Mr. 
Press* . decision to suspend his 
transmission of Slate Department 
restrictions was “a step in fee right 
direction.” 

Mr. Press was not available for 
an interview Tuesday, but a 
spokesman for the academy, How- 
ard Lewis, said feat fee restriction 
that Mr. Press “found the most on- 
erous was fee one asking host in- 
stitutions to avoid discussing re- 
search that had not yet been pub- 
lished but which was intended for 
publication.” 

In a statement distributed by 
Stanford, Bernard Roth, a profes- 
sor in the mechanical engineering 
department, is quoted as saying, 
“Walking machines are a subspeci- 
alty of robotics. The Soviet Union 
did a lot of pioneering work in fee 
field. Guys in fee U.S. who know 
something about it learned from 
fee Russians — and fredy admit iL 

“I don't think anybody will win 
a war on fee baas of those ma- 
chines,” Mr. Roth said. “It’s cer- 
tainly not of critical national -inter- 
esL" 


Bush Accepts 
Bid to Talk 
ToAFL-QO 

No Invitation Sent 

To Labor Secretary 

* 

Washington Post Servke 

WASHINGTON — Vice Presi- 
dent Bush has accepted an invita- 
tion from AFL-CIQ President 
Lane Kirkland to address fee fed- 
eration's midwinter executive 
council meeting in Bal Harbour. 
Fla., according to White House of- 
ficials. 

The invitation marks a political 
success for Mr. Bush, who last De- 
cember was drafted by President 
Ragan to help smooth fee admin- 
istration's ruffled relations wife or- 
ganized labor. 

Mr, Reagan had also asked La- 
bor Secretary Raymond J. Dono- 
van to help in “starring over” on 
fee administration’s approach to 
labor unions. Mr. Donovan said 
last week feat he has followed feat 
directive, but he apparently has 
not impressed the AFL-tlO’s 
leaders, who often have criticized 
his performance in office. 

*A Good Assumption* 

No invitation has been sent to 
Mr. Donovan to attend the week- 
long meeting, which will begin 
Feb. 15, said Rex Hardesty, a fed- 
eration spokesman. Murray 
Seeger, Mr. Kirkland's chief 
spokesman, said feat invitations 
are still going out, including some 
to other administration officials, 
but he said “it’s a good assump- 
tion” that Mr. Donovan will not 
get one. 

Mr. Donovan was invited last 
year, but he angered federation of- 
ficials by announcing afterward 
that at least half the 35-member 
council supported the administra- 
tion’s economic program, which 
fee council had unanimously re- 
jected a day before his arrival. Mr. 
Donovan said that he had been 
misunderstood. 

Canada-EEC Feud 
Strands Trawlers 

United Press International 

ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland — 
A dispute over carrying out a 6- 
year fishing pact wife fee Europe- 
an Economic Community has left 
eight West German trawlers 
stranded in Newfoundland wife no 
resolution in sighL 

The pact, signed three weeks 
ago, was to have increased fee 
number of fish the EEC nations 
were permitted to take from Cana- 
dian waters, while lowering Com- 
mon Market tariffs on fish pur- 
chased from Canadian processors. 

But, a federal fisheries official 
complained Tuesday, “Instead of 
simply lowering tariffs, they have 
assigned import quotas to different 
countries.” Canada has responded 
wife an embargo on the issuing of 
any further licenses for EEC fish- 
ing vessels to work Canadian wa- 
ters. 
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ThtAnoocMtou 


Cao Van Vien being decorated by Gen. William C Westmore- 
land in 1967 for his gallantry in action .during the Vietnam War. 

Top Vietnam General 
Becomes U.S. Citizen 


By Philip Smith 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Years ago 
he was Gen. Cao Van Vien, the 
man who ran the Army of the Re- 
public of Vietnam during its final 
traumatic 1 1 years, defended 
Saigon during the Tet Offensive 
and stood on countless reviewing 
stands wife fee highest U.S. mili- 
tary brass. 

This week Mr. Vien stood, un- 
noticed, beside his wife in a crowd- 
ed courtroom in Alexandria, Va*, 
as they and 63 others became na- 
turalized citizens of fee country 
feat once poured lives and milli ons 
of dollars into trying to save the 
Viens’ homeland. 

“He was absolutely a key fig- 
ure” in the years of U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam, said Robert 
Komer, the former chief U.S. 
adviser on pacification of fee Viet- 
namese countryside. “He was ener- 
getic, hard-working, very low-pro- 
file and self-effacing.” 

Since he moved to Washington 
his manner has r emaine d fee same, 
so much so that Mr. Komer was 
unaware until recently that Mr. 
Vien — who once conferred con- 
stantly wife the likes of Creighton 
W. Abrams and William G West- 
moreland, fee senior U.S. com- 
manders in Vietnam — was living 
only a few miles away in Falls 
Church. Va. 

No Comment 

Mr. Vien left Monday’s ceremo- 
ny in U.S. District Court holding 
his citizenship certificate and po- 
litely but firmly dedining to be in- 
terviewed. “No comment,” he said. 
“I still have many enemies." 

“If you lived through what [Mr. 
Vien] must have lived through, es- 
pecially after fee Americans left” 
Vietnam, Mr. Komer said, “it’s 


bound to have a traumatic etfecL" 

“He often said, *We did the very 
best we could, we worked hard at 
iL' ” said retired Gen. William E 
Potts, who knew Mr. Vien in Viet- 
nam. “He said, ‘We shared in the 
victories and successes and we 
must share in the things that went 
wrong.’ " 

Mr. Potts, now an employee of 
General Research Corp. in 
McLean. Va^ has since overseen 
fee writing of a SI -million, three- 
year history project for the Army 
m which former Indochinese mili- 
tary officers, including Mr. Vien, 
were paid up to $1,500 a month to 
record their views of the Vie tnam 
War. 

‘The Final CoQapse' 

Ll CoL Adrian Trans of fee 
Army Center for Military History 
said feat Mr. Vien's contribution, 
“The Final Collapse,” will bepub- 
lisbed in a few months. It will be 
issued in book form throughout 
the Army and win be available to 
the public through the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Col. Traas 
said. 

Mr. Vien was wounded in com- 
bat as a colonel in 1964, reportedly 
a time when few senior South Viet- 
namese officers saw action on the 
battlefield. The same year he was 
made chief of the South Viet- 
namese joint general staff. For fee 
next decade he commanded the 
country’s aimed forces, laving in 
1975 as fee enemy was entering 
Saigon. 

* On Monday, Judge Albert Y. 
Bryan Jr. congratulated the group 
of new Americans, including about 
a dozen Vietnamese. “Tike an 
adopted child who learns he has 
been chosen by his new parents,” 
Judge Bryan said, “this country 
delights in being chosen by you far 
citizenship.” 
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Real estate is booming all around the world. It’s still the prime 
inflation hedge, and even in the fast moving world of gold, commodi- 
ties and equities, most major personal fortunes rest firmly on a foun- 
dation of wise real estate investment. 

Everyone is aware of the extraordinary appreciation of land and 
houses in the United Kingdom, United States, and Western Europe, 
but the small British Crown Colony of Hong Kong wins the prize for 
the highest and fastest appreciati ng real estate in the world. An even 
smaller British Crown Colony, the Cayman Islands, In the sunny 
Caribbean, comes in second. 

The Cayman Islands may only be Number Two, but it 
should be your first choice for an international real estate 
investment Why? 

There are at least six solid business reasons why Cayman should 
be your number one investment choice: 

1. The Cayman Islands are a stable British Crown Colony located in 
the Caribbean just a short flight from Miami. Florida and Houston. 
Texas. 

2. Cayman is a growing resort with one of the finest beaches and 
the dearest water in .the world. 

3. There are no taxes in Cayman. The Cayman Islands is probably 
the best overall tax haven In the world. The investment climate is 
right. 

4. Your financial affairs are completely confidential. The Cayman 
Islands Bank Secrecy Act guarantees full protection to all investors. 

5. There is a free and open real estate market in Cayman with 
Government registered titles, while many other West Indian islands 
are restneting tne sale of land to non-citizens. 

6. Cayman real estate values are outpacing inflation and will prob- 
ably continue to stay ahead, since there is only a limited supply and 
heavy demand. 

An investment in North Sound Estates is both financially 
and personally satisfying 

It makes good investment sense to purchase "one of a kind" real 
estate that can t be duplicated. The quarter acre canal-front home- 
sites at North Sound Estates are unique in the Cayman Islands. Each 
homesite has 100 feet of frontage on a deep, wide canal leading to 
Cayman's sheltered North Sound and the Blue Caribbean Sea. The 
homesites are tOOfeet in depth, making a total of 10.000 square feet 

Several years ago the Cayman Islands Planning Board decided not 
to issue any further dredging permits (or canal developments. Dredg- 
ing tends to stir up fine silt which, in turn, can damage the living coral 
reefs. This action leaves North Sound Estates as the only first class 
canal development on Grand Cayman ... a “one of a kind" invest- 
ment. 

While investment in Cayman Islands real estate can be financially 
rewarding, there is a real personal satisfaction in owning a small 


and telephone service are installed. This is a growing community 
with many new houses getting started. There are opportunities for 
gardening and every homeowner can have coconut palms and 
breadfruit, avocado, banana papaya and lime trees in his yard. 

The real attraction at North Sound Estates is the 10 foot deep 
canals. You can build a dock at your homesite and keep anything 
from a dinghy to an ocean going yacht right in your front yard! In just 
a few minutes you can be in the North Sound, a large protected body 
of water filled with lobster and fish. Beyond the Sound, through a well 
marked channel, is the Blue Caribbean, where you have some of the 
finest sailing, diving, and big game fiphing in the worid. 

A North Sound Estates canal-front homesite is rea- 
sonably priced at U.S. 529,500, and can be purchased for 
just U.S. $507.74 a month with a one year money back 
guarantee 

North Sound Estates may sound like a rich man's paradise, but the 
homesites are reasonably priced at U.S. $29,500 and can be financed 
over seven years after a downpayment of only U S. $2,950. The 
monthly payments, including principal, interest (at 12% per annum}, 
and stamp duty is just U.S. $507.74 pier month. 

We are so convinced this Is such an outstanding opportunity that 
we offer a complete money back guarantee to every purchaser if they 
visit North Sound Estates within one year of purchasing, and if not 
completely satisfied, then every penny paid will be refunded. 

How do you purchase a North Sound Estates homesite? 

The first step is to clip the coupon below and mail it to our 
European address. A complete information kit will be sent to you 
including coloured brochure, maps, and plot plans. After you have 
had an opportunity to study the information kit you may reserve a 
choice homesite with a U.S. $100 deposit, which is completely re- 
fundable for 60 days. 

This offer is made entirely by mail and from our office in Grand 
Cayman, so no salesman will call upon you. However, we urge you to 
act fast, since there is a strictly limited number of homesites and they 
will be assigred on a first come basis. 


AHonfis Corporation Ltd. Dept. A-4 

P.O. Box 7558, 

1117 ZH, Schiphot The Netherlands 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of your information kit about the Cayman 
Islands and North Sound Estates. 

I Name — 

| Address 


l 

piece of these beautiful islands. Al North Sound Estates you can | city Country I 

build your dream home. There are already over 20 houses. Electricity U — _ — — —— — — — — — — — — — — — -I 
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Leadership or Popularity 


What is it that people who are not Ronald 
Reagan's natural -bom constituents are ask- 
ing of the president these days? That he be- 
come a liberal? That he retroactively endorse 
all the thinking of the government that bis 
own displaced last year? To some extent this 
does seem to be the wish of certain common 
scolds among us who have taken out after the 
president. Ronald Reagan, they com plain, is 
not Teddy Kennedy or even jimmy Carter. 
The interesting and consequential fact from 
Mr. Reagan’s point of view, however, is that 
many of his genuine, longtime supporters 
think that he has turned into both. 

If you read the conservative journals and 
pay attention to the current conservative dia- 
logue, you will get the idea. There is a feeling 
of betrayal in the air. People who had a set- 
tled view on certain issues, say Eastern Eu- 
rope or disarmament or Taiwan, and who 
were secure in the belief that these were the 
same as Mr. Reagan's views, are raising hell 
about his policies. The absence of Messrs. 
Allen and Nofziger from the White House is 
not likely to reassure them. It is true, as the 
mollifying response goes, that Mr. Men’s re- 
placement, William Clark, is also a man of 
the right; but he is not, like Richard Men, a 
man associated over the years with the devel- 
opment of certain conservative foreign policy 
ideas in precisely the realms the new critics 
are worried about And now there is this: 
talk of an actual increase in taxes or of a 
SlOO-biDion-plus deficit — or both — ema- 
nating from thwir man 

So Mr. Reagan is at that f amiliar point in 
office when a president is compelled to face 
the truth that many of his pre-election ideas 
and pledges, no matter how earnestly arrived 
at, don’t add up to the policy prescription he 
had hoped for. Some of his techniques don’t 
work. Some of his ideas are impractical Oth- 
ers are wrong. And still others take more 
time than he had supposed. M this sets off 
the opposition critics and the disappointed 
faithful, and the press loves it, and the sense 
of presidential isolation and besiegement 
grows. It is in dealing with this particular 
condition, which is endemic to the second 
year, that a president makes one of his most 
fateful series of choices, either demonstrating 
his real authority or kicking it away. 

What are the ways to f ad? One is to try to 
meet and disprove all the criticisms from eve- 
ry side, as Jimmy Carter sometimes seemed 
to try to do; to claim to be, impossibly, on 
the side of everything. The sorry IRS tax- 
break episode may have cumulatively created 
this impression of Mr. Reagan, eventually 
leaving everybody mad; but the technique is 
not typical of the administration. More typi- 
cal, at least at the edges of the White House 
and among some of the displeased Reagan 
faithful, is the scapegoat-search approach. 
Thus, increasingly one hears about how the 
bureaucrats and Foreign Service officers and 


other assorted ‘"saboteurs” from the perma- 
nent government and the Bush campaign are 
subverting the administration, distorting the 
choices the president believes he has, keeping 
the truth from him, and so forth. The people 
who push this line never seem to realize how 
damaging its implications are to the presi- 
dent they are trying to protect We noted 
with interest that Mr. Reagan, presumably 
knowing this, was very firm this week in as- 
serting that no one had kept him in the dark 
on the IRS regulation barring segregated 
schools from tax exemption. 

The IRS regulation affair brings to mind a 
final no-win technique for dealing with the 
disillusion and impatience and bellicosity 
that sometimes seem to engulf a president as 
he goes into his second year. It is to try to 
“buy” peace with one’s disaffected constitu- 
ents by tossing them victories on the so- 
called lesser issues — in this case, court and 
social equity issues that don't seem to cost 
much in the large daily march of political 
and economic events. Generally, this method 
tends to appease the most destructive and 
ungenerous instincts of a constituency for the 
sake of buying a little calm concerning their 
more cosmic disappointments. Was that 
what the IRS affair was about? We don't 
know. We raise it as a grisly possibility along 
with the possibility, rather remote it seems to 
us, that Mr. Reagan might also repair to the 
sav age- the-cri tics approach. 

M these tempting but unworthy re- 
sponses, we note, have been tried out in re- 
cent years by a variety of administrations 
whose fortunes were made worse, not better, 
because of them. Most don’t seem to be re- 
sponses characteristic of the Reagan tem- 
perament But the president’s alternatives are 
certainly neither restful nor easy. They re- 
quire a president willing to stand firm, as he 
did with the air controllers, or move, as he 
did with his remarkable initiative on theater 
nuclear forces, on the basis of real firsthand 
engagement in the issues. Then he needs to 
be prepared to stand up and take the heat 

Mr. Reagan does not have a good econom- 
ic hand, to put it mildly. Nor does he have 
especially helpful allies or enemies abroad. 
Congressional leaders in his own party are 
getting fractious. Others in the states and cit- 
ies believe he has made some big mistakes. 
And he has. Does he have the strength of 
character and purpose to rectify these mis- 
takes? Can he turn his ^communicator’s'’ tal- 
ent to establishing his authority in bad times? 
Can he really lead his followers, as distinct 
from making excuses to them or appeasing 
them at someone dse’s expense? The presi- 
dent will have to lose more popularity finally 
to gain his authority. This is the year in 
which we will find out more than whether 
Mr. Reagan is nice. We will find oat if he 
knows how to be president 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Help Wanted, Yes Indeed 


These times, President Reagan suggests, de- 
mand The Washington Post At his news 
conference Tuesday, when he was asked what 
he had to say to blacks suffering exceptional- 
ly high unemployment, he answered: Look at 
the want ads. He had counted the pages of 
them in the local paper, he said. “In this time 
of great unemployment there were 24 full 
pages of classified ads of employers looking 
for employees. What we need is to make 
more people qualified to go and apply for 
those jobs, and we’re going to do everything 
we can in that regard.” 

After looking through The Post’s Sunday 
want ads and looking back over the adminis- 
tration’s first budget, we are left puzzled 
about both presidential propositions — help 
wanted and the help he has offered. 

One question arose right off. Are there as 
many jobs going begging as Mr. Reagan sug- 
gests? Yes, there are six ads for janitors and 
47 for child care (“Eng. spkg, non-smoker”). 
But much of the section consists of big ads 
asking for slightly more sltill: cellular immu- 
nologists, top business school graduates, psy- 
chiatric nurses, “photogrammetrists with two 
to ten years experience.” There are two col- 
umns of ads looking for legal secretaries, 
nine columns for programmers. 

How many recently unemployed auto 
workers does Mr. Reagan think can jump at 
the chance to become cellular immunologists 
— even if they are willing to move to Wash- 
ington? There are jobs in the want ads, but 
not very many. Fortune magazine looked 
into the subject in a 1978 article, “Jobs and 
Want Ads: A Look Behind the Words.” 


Wholly apart from mismatches, it found that 
a seeming abundance of help- wan ted ads in a 
sample city “was actually puny” compared 
with the number of people who were search- 
ing vainly for work. 

The president acknowledged the mismatch 
problem, promising to help people qualify 
for the jobs that exist. Perhaps he has zn 
mind some splendid new job training pro- 
gram, to be unveiled next week in his 1983 
budget But what he has already done in the 
way of job training is not hard to summarize. 
He has emasculated it 
Big programs and small have been shaiply 
reduced, or eliminated altogether. The Unit- 
ed States Employment Service has lost about 
20,000 of its 30,000 employees. The Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act pro- 
grams were chopped from $4-8 billion to S3 
billion. A tiny experimental program of S3.8 
million, to hdp retrain unemployed auto 
workers, was wiped out 
Even if Mr. Reagan has had a change of 
heart it would take nearly $2 billion just to 
recoup last year’s cuts. And there are now 
many more unemployed. 

He observed that there are a million more 
people now working than there were just be- 
fore he took office. That was an error, and a 
big one. Compared with December, 1980, 
there are about 100,000 fewer people work- 
ing, and unemployment is up 1.7 nuHion. 

Some will surely find new jobs by combing 
the classified columns. But for most the help 
wanted cannot come from reading the paper. 
It must come from Washington. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 


Waning Confidence in Reagan 

A year ago today when Mr. Reagan came 
to town he was riding high. A year later it is 
largely the failure of "‘Reaganomics” that is 
losing him public confidence. In foreign af- 
fairs the a dminis tration has clearly still not 


got its act together. Although Mr. Reagan’s 
instincts often prove good, there has been a 
lack of consistency and planning. So often 
problems in Europe, the Middle East and the 
Far East only appear to be tackled when they 
reach a crisis level. 

— From The Daily Telegraph (London). 


Jan. 21: From Our Pages of 75 and 50 Years Ago 


1907s Uses for the Navy 

— Today’s editorial in the Herald reads: 
sighted, cheeseparing demagogues fre- 
r — too frequently — ask: What is the use 
g navy except for purposes of war? Rear 
d Evans has just supplied a practical an- 
tat for his promptitude and the ships of 
□erican squadron undo - his command, 
for the survivors of the Kingston, Jamai- 
thquake disaster would not have been 
mmg so quickly. Owing to the withdraw- 
ritish naval forces from the West ladics 
sons of economy, not a British ship was 

> help British subjects. And American 
_ . .l. m th-. sufferings of 



1932: Trouble in Liberia 

GENEVA — Liberia, the country established as a 
free hone for former American slaves, is a veri- 
table powder band that m ay explode at any 
moment, according to confidential reports 
reacting the League of Nations council Reports 
of the banring of native villages as reprisal for 
testimony to League officials who woe investi- 
gating slavery conditions also describe the smol- 
dering hatred among the tribal chiefs of the 
hinterland- It is feared that it may flare up in a 
sudden massacre of the handful of American 
Negroes controlling the government in Monro- 
via. The country has 350 miles of coastline, with 
a total population of 15 million, of which Amer- 
ican Negroes number only 15,000. 



Kissinger Attacks the Reagan Foreign Policy 


By Henry A- Kissinger 


The writer, who was secretary of state from 1973 to 1977 
is professor of international relations at Georgetown University in 

W ASHINGTON — Every administration enters office determined to 
change the world. Sooner or later — sooner, if it is fortunate — it 
is forced to reconsider its assumptions and procedures. 

It is the making of the admin&tiataon if it is p re par ed to examine itself 
seriously and to draw the necessary conclusions. If that test is failed, if 
energy is expended on rationalizing the status quo, mnnntfng crises «Tid 
disarray are inevitable. 

In that sense; the grace period for the Reagan administration ended on 
Dec. 13 when tanks took over the streets in Poland. 

During the months before the 1980 election, I campaigned for Ronald 
Reagan, convinced that a change was in the overwhelming national in- 
terest. I continue to believe that the administration embodies the best 
chance for free peoples, that its success is of vital importance for our 
country and those who depend on it. And yet it is precisely its friends 
who have a duty to warn when a crisis like Poland reveals fissures and 
uncertainties that, if long continued, may become unmanageable. 

It took four weeks after martial law was declared in Poland before the 
foreign ministers of NATO managed to assemble in council to consider a 
“response." Thousands of Solidarity leaders were meanwhile shivering in 
concentration camps; scores of intellectuals had been arrested; strikes 
had been broken; freedom-loving Poles who looked West saw dithering 
procrastination, sophisticated justifications for impotence, or rhetoric 
incapable of rising to serious action. And when the ministers at last met, 
the alliance expressed regret about Soviet complicity but then responded 
with a non sequitur — that action should be postponed. 

The em ptiness of the Western reaction to Poland has consequences far 
beyond the tragedy of the Polish people. It underlines and compounds 
the disarray of the Western alliance. It symbolizes the lack of consensus 
an what constitutes security, and the near panic in the face of Soviet 
military power. East-West diplomacy, which should reflect a balance 
between strength and conciliation, is in danger of ranting into a safety 
valve by which the Soviets mitigate the impact of their aggressions. 
Trade and economic relationships originally concaved as incentives for 
Soviet restraint are becoming instruments of potential Soviet blackmail 
used not by us but against us. 

Today, the West seems dearly less prepared than Moscow is to inter- 

A Divorce That Reagan 
to Have Avoided 


Ought 


By James Heston 


W ASHINGTON — Former 
Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger has published in the pag- 
es of The New York limes and 
other major newspapers of the 
wosdd a really tough criticism of 
U.S. and NATO foreign policy. 

He hesitated to do so for a long 
time, but the Polish crisis, and the 
reaction to it by the Reagan ad- 
ministration and the Western al- 
lies, apparently alarmed and per- 
suaded him to express in public 
what had troubled him in private 
for months: that maybe the United 
States was getting into deep trou- 
ble. He deaded to speak oat, even 
if this meant an of«n break with 
President Reagan and the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Kissinger writes: “Freedom-lov- 
ing Poles who looked West saw 
dith erin g procrastination, sophisti- 
cated justification for impotence, 
rhetoric incapable of rising to se- 
rious action . . . The emptiness of 
the Western reaction to Poland 
underlines and compounds the 
disarray of the Western alliance.” 


more objective, who reject his 
suggestions about what should be 
done about the Polish crisis. 

Kissinger has launched a major 
attack on the administration’s con- 


Rejected 



Obviously, this public attack by 
Kissinger on the Reagan adminis- 
tration and the NATO alliance has 
irritated Washington, including 
Kissinger’s old buddies in the 
State Department, who admire 
him but mink ins criticism is un- 
fair. There is a tendency to believe 
that he Is sore because be was iden- 
tified with Richard Nixon, Viet- 
nam and Watergate. 

Also, he was an agent of Nelson 
Rockefeller, no friend of Republi- 
can conservatives. He was even re- 
jected by his liberal colleagues in 
the universities, some of whom 
thought he was wrong on policy 
and many of whom were envious 
of his position at the State Depart- 
ment and the White House. 

In addition there are others. 


—Letters* 


Nine, Nein and No 

Re Andy MacElhone's offer of a 
case of champagne for a good pho- 
netic transliteration of the address 
of his Munich Harry’s Bar (DTT, 
Dec. 4): He'd be better off drink- 
ing it himself. It can’t be done. 

Foul Ken Tourm Shtrosser Noin? 
Ock, Nine, Doss Gate Nicked 

SUSAN H LLEWELLYN. 

Paris. 

Older Mothers 

Concerning “The New Mothers" 
(IHT, Dec. 8), I am a little 
surprised that the statistics you 
quote stop at age 39. My 51 -year- 
old German girlfriend (I'm 46) is 
currently five months pregnant 
with our baby, and her doctor is 
fully satified with her progress. 

KEN ARMSTRONG. 

Poitiers, France. 


duct of foreign policy, and has in 
effect separated himself from the 
leaders of his own party with a 
public bill of divorcement. 

AD this is understandable but 
regrettable, and was probably 
avoidable. 

A Symbol 

He is no doubt disappointed 
that he is no longer at the State 
Department or m the White 
House. He knows better than 
Reagan how many enemies he has 
in the press, Congress and the uni- 
versities. Therefore, he under- 
stands why he was rejected by the 
president. What I think he doesn’t 
understand is why nobody in the 
administration was even interested 
in talking to him seriously and pri- 
vately about his own concerns. 

It is not at all dear that his criti- 
cisms are entirely right. If the 
Reagan administration had sum- 
moned the allies to declare Poland 
in bankruptcy, and cut off all high- 
level contacts with Moscow includ- 
ing the nuclear arms talks in Geno- 
va and the grain shipments to the 
Soviet Union, and suggested that 
Henry should negotiate this propo- 
sition — the chances a re that there 
would have been a crisis of major 
proportions in the alliance, even 
more than the present one. 

Yet it is not clear why Kissinger 
and the White House need a public 
row with one another at this criti- 
cal point On foreign policy, 
Reagan needs all the help he can 
get, and he has a lot of hop avail- 
able to him from many leaders of 
both the Republican and the Dem- 
ocratic Parties, including Henry 


Kissinger is only a symbol of the 
problem: Reagan could get a lot of 
help in Washington, for he has 
many potential supporters he has 
just forgotten to remember. 

C1981 The New York runes. 


Ominous 
First Year 
Of Doubts 

By David S. Broder 

W ashington — The 
year of the Reagan 




Washington. This is the first of two articles. 

nipt these relationships. It would be some small comfort if this stale of 
affaire could be laid exclusively to European hesitations. Europe's lead- 
ers have little to be proud of. But neither have we put forward a dear 
signal. European fecklessness is becoming an alibi. It is not the sole 
cause of Western difficulties. 

Events in Poland no doubt presented the West with a searing dilem- 
ma. We had no military option and it would have been wrong to conduct 
ourselves as if we had. The West has been understandably reluctant to 
encourage the Polish people into open resistance that we would not then 
support. On the other hand, statesmen are ultimately judged not by their 
contemplation of dilemmas but by their ability to conceive alternatives. 

From the fust day of the repression in Poland, arguments for inaction 
have forth — and, if we are truthful with ourselves, not only 

from Europe. At first we were warned that we must not respond too 
vigorously or history would blame us if the Polish people decided to 
resist It was also said that the West’s response should be a measured one 
in order not to destroy the possibility of eventual tolerance for some 
diversity held out by the early proclamations of the Polish military gov- 
ernment. Then restraint was urged to remove the incentive for Swiet 
interve ntion. Next we heard that our allies must not be driven into 
neutralism by rash American actions. In any event, it was said, Poland 
had been conceded to the Soviets by the Yalta agreement, which was 
legitimized by the Helsinki accords. 

America Faces a Conceptual Breakdown 

And now we hear that despite the flagrant violation of the Helsinki 
accords, all high-level diplomatic contacts must continue and indeed be 
intensified- The worse the crisis, so the argument runs, the more import- 
ant such contacts are — even a inuring of the Soviet and American 
foreign ministers, even a summit conference: 

These arguments reflect an odd coalition of extremist views between 
those who want to do nothing and those who argue that unless raw does 
everything it is better to do nothing. In a deeper sense, we face a concep- 
tual breakdown. Once the Polish Army was nninashwl, it should have 
been dear that Solidarity, as it had developed, would be crushed unless a 
decisive reaction by the West imposed the need for a reconsideration. 

Ad the time-wasting indecision — all the threats of action unless con- 
ditions eased — missed the two principal points. First, time was on the 
Soviet side. The longer martial law lasted, the more likejy was the col- 
lapse of resistance; conditions would ease visibly because opposition had 
been smashed. Second, the only chance of saving anything would have 
been a Western reaction so immediate, so dear, so beyond rhetoric, so 
■ strong — and at the same time leaving open a road for negotiation — as 
to have given some pause to the Soviet union and raised some thought 
of compromise. The prospects for this were admittedly dim; but even 
these prospects vanished completely when the West carefully rehearsed 
reasons why nothing should be done and so tacitly, if unintentionally, 
colluded with the martial law. 

The fear of allied reaction to a mare resolute policy seems to me 
similarly unwarranted. No doubt our allies expressed their unhappiness 
firim the beginning about any effort to make the Soviets pay a heavy 
price. But I would argue that we were in a better position to challenge 
our allies over Poland, with respect to which I suspect European publics 
are more clear-sighted than their governments, than over the Middle 
East or Central America, which will be the next objects of contention.- 
And, in the end, it is we who must lead in this affiance. We have a duty 
to make dear that restraint must be mutual. We must defend the policy 
of coexistence by defining not only its possibilities but also its Emits. If 
we equate policy with a consensus of the fearful, we encourage the sense 
of impotence that breeds pacificism. Moderation is a virtue only in those 
who are thought to have an alternative. 

Diplomacy Is the Executive’s Busmen 

As for Yalta and Helsinki, there is something self-destructive, almost 
masochistic, in the West’s penchant to sell itself short. Yalta, (fid consign 
Poland to the Soviet sphere of influence, but it also provided for free 
elections in Poland — quite the opposite of what is sow happening. 
Hel sin k i accepted the principle that existing frontiers in Europe would 
not be changed by force — hardly relevant to the s i tu ation in Poland. 
But it also established international standards on human rights — stand- 
ards that are being flouted daily. 

The problem of economic sanctions is difficult, but not as mnrfrfanfng. 
ly so as the West’s response seemed to suggest And the West bad readily 
at hand an instrument even more significant trade — Poland’s 
colossal debt to Western banks, and its admitted need for SL5 billion of 
new capital from the West every quarter in 1982 just to stay afloat. 

. And this — unlike trade embargoes, which almost daily pose questions 
about whether and how long they should be continued — requires only a 
single decision. Yet the sixth week of the crisis finds us stffl without a 
common policy on whether the allied governments will permit our pri- 
vate finan ci a l institutions to administer those essential tr ansf usio ns of 
Western savings into the Polish economy. 

Whatever can be said about the difficulty of economic sanctions 
uot apply to diplomatic intercourse, however. Here the decision whether 
to proceed is in executive control; no congressional action is required. 
No private interests are at stake: Allied involvement in oar bflareraJ 
dealings is at a minimum. 

How then is one to reconcile the assertion that the Soviet Union is to 
blame for the suppression of Poland's freedoms with our continued par- 
ticipation in the Madrid Conference on the very Helsinki agreements 
that are violated so utterly in Poland? What is the compulsion to pro- 
mote a Brczhnev-Reagan summit in these drcumstances? What are our 
allies — and other interested parties, for that matter — to make of the 
simultaneous pursuit of sanctions and high-level talks? 

We scarcely need Madrid to castigate the Soviet Union; Washington 
and the United Nations would serve the purpose equally well and (ess 
embarrassingly. Foreign ministers’ and summit meetings can be useful, 
but not when their preparation goes blithely ahead — and is even accel- 
erated — at the very moment that the first buds of freedom are tying 
crushed in Central Europe. It cannot be national policy that we mul tiply 
high-level contacts during raises caused by the Soviet Union unless we 
wanl to give the Soviets an incentive to produce more crises. 

1 criticize with reluctance a foreign policy produced in part by so 
many friends and framer comrades of difficult battles. They and their 
colleagues retain my full confidence. I applaud their dedication to a 
policy of coexistence. But they will not achieve this goal unless they 
devise penalties for intransigence together until incentives for modera- 
tion. Peace, to be meaningful or lasting, must ultimately reflect not only 
an accommodation but a sense of justice. 

Cim The New York Tuna. 


deucy has been a mixture 
lan try and gauchcrie, of talent i 
tawdriness, of 
and embarrassment the 
which we have rarely seen. 

In his first 12 months in office* 
Ronald Reagan steered through 
Congress an economic program 
reversing 50 years of previous his- 
tory and the handiwork of two his- 
torically giant predecessors, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. 

He did that without the full par- 
tisan control of Congress that they 
enjoyed. He did it by being a man 
of conviction, courage and stead- 
fastness — the very qualities he 
shewed so clearly in the aftermath 
of the attempt cm his life. 

He had the firmness to insist 
that curbing inflation was not only 
an economic necessity but a politi- 
cal and moral imperative. For he 
understood from his months of 
campaigning among the people 
that inflation was eroding some- 
thing much more important than 
the value of the dollar. 

It was eroding a vital part of the 
American value system — the be- 
lief that if you work hard, spend 
sensibly and put a little bit aside, 
you can achieve a better life for 
yourself end provide ^ 
portnnities fra: your children, 
economic prosperity and social 
stability of American society rest 
on this proposition. 

He forced Congress, the bu- 
reaucracy and the interest groups 
to abandon their habits of wasteful 
Spending. And the reward, coinci- 
dentally or not, has been the rig. 
nificani abatement of inflation and 
the fears that it spawned. 

Doubts 

But if Reagan was the first presi- 
dent since Johnson to accomplish 
his most important first-year goals, 
he is also the first since Warren 
Harding to end his first year with 
substantial and growing doubts 
that he is the master of his own 
min d and his own job. 

Indeed, as the year drew on, and 
the phrases honed in months of 
campaigning became less and less 
useful in defining and deciding the 
policy choices facing government, 
the sense of uncertainty about his 
grasp of policy grew apace. 

In domestic affairs, this uncer- 
tainty has been unhealthy. Too 
many people are beginning to see 
that Ronald Reagan s mind is not 
the source of instruction and direc- 
tion for his government, but the 
prize over which the active contes- 
tants for power in the White 
House and the Cabinet wage in- 
creasingly open warfare: 

To hear him speak extempora- 
neously on domestic policy is to 
hold your breath in nervous antici- 
pation of the unknown. Too often, 
the thoughts he expresses have had 
to be corrected or reinterpreted by 
people who ought to be his subor- 
dinates, not his mentors. 

And, increasingly, as the year 
progressed, it has become clear 
that the president's concept of do- 
mestic policy leaves little room for 
the fundamental American value 
of fairness. It is not simply that the 
cost of curbing inflation has been 
much higher than Reagan ad- ■ 
vertised, whether measured in un- 
employment, deficits or interest - 
rates. He may be forgiven, for eco- 
nomic forces are powerful enough 
to defy anyone's effort 

What is harder to accept is that 
at the same time that he was delib- 
erately tilting economic policy 
toward the rich and powerful 
through massively regressive tax , 
arts, he was removing government 
assistance from some of the most 
needy and powerless. 

Meanness 

The moral meanness of the 
Reagan administration has been 
evidenced constantly: in its indif- 
ference to civil rights for blades or 
equal rights lor women; in its at- 
tack on legal services for ihe poor, 
and in the president's cruel remark 
that those who cannot find good 
jobs or schools or services where 
they live should “vote with their 
feet” and move on. 

Even when the Reagan adminis- 
tration recently decided to distrib- 
ute cheese to the poor, bringing on 
scenes of Depression-era soup 
kitchens in the national capital, it 
did so not from a desire to relieve 
hunger but from a desire u> cut 
government storage costs. 

I spent the other evening listen- 
ing to a group of Episcopal minis- 
ters from urban pa rishes talk 
about the frustration and growing 
desperation of their neighbor- 
hoods. There, the recession is a de- 
pression and it has lasted for much 
more than six months. 

They could see, after some re-: 
flection, that Reagan had achieved 
a politically and morally important 
objective in relieving working-class 
and middle-class fears of the can- 
cer of inflation. 

But If the Reagan program al- 
lows the middle class to gftin its 
security only by feeding the greed 
of the rich and adding to the pain 
of the poor, it will be a dubious 
achievement — as equivocal as his 
presidency seems at the end of its 
first year. 

019S2. The Washntfm Pan. 
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'La Ronde’ Is Sketchy, Repetitious 


Understanding the Parthenon requires visits to the Elgin Marbles in London (right) as weQ as to die Parthenon to see their ori ginal location on the pediments. 

The Puzzle of the Parthenon: Putting Together the Pieces 


By John Russell 
New Ycrt Times Service 

O NE OF the oddest, oldest and most 
controversial fads about European 
travel is that if you want to understand the 
Parthenon in Athens you amply have to 
stop off in London on the way. 

The reason for this is that the Parthenon 
— the temple of Athena on the Acropolis — 
is a sculptural achievement, as much as an 
architectural one, and that since the begin- 
ning of the 19th century many of the most 
important sculptures from the Parthenon 
have been in the British Museum. They have 
never looked quite comfortable there. The 
light is wrong, the rooms are wrong. But 
there they are; and whereas many of the 
sculptures that stayed on m Athens have 
suffered terribly from neglect, from wind 
and weather, and more recently from indus- 
trial pollution, the Elgin Marbles — the 
name by which they are universally known 
— are relatively in very good shape. 

Others Took Pieces 

The seventh Earl of Elgin was the British 
minister to Turkey in the first yean of the 
19th century, when Athens was a Turkish 
fief. Unlike many of the people who had 
been picking away at the Parthenon for 
years, he was neither a vandal nor a crook. 
He was an experienced diplomat and a man 
of taste and good judgment. In 1801 be got 
permission from the Turks- to remove some 
of the sculptures from the Parthenon and 
take them to En gland. He paid for than 
with his own money, he got them back to 
London and he sold them (not at a profit) to 
the British Museum. It is therefore in Lon- 
don. as well as in Athens, that one of the 
supreme achievements of Greece in the fifth 
century B.C. must be studied. 

People had been taking sculptures from 
the Parthenon since the early Christian era. 
Isolated pieces can be found to this day in 
French and German museums. Nor had the 
Athenians been above taking a piece or two 
to ornament their own bouses. Jt was not 
until 1822, when the Greeks won their inde- 
pendence, that the Parthenon became a mat- 
ter for serious scientific study. 

Even so. Lord Elgin’s actions were very 
badly regarded — not least, by his own 
countrymen. One traveler claimed that the 
huge rectangular slabs had been so clumsily 
cut away that large pieces of the surround- 
ing masonry came away with them. Another 
said that the removal of the sculptures had 
been “in opposition not only to every feeling 
of taste, but to every sentiment of justice 
and humanity^. <• 


Meanwhile the sculptures settled in as an 
accepted pan of the British Museum. The 
huge building — itself a masterpiece of 
Greek Revival architecture — became 
known as a place in which classical Greek 
sculpture could be . examined at leisure. Art- 
ists came from all over, as they still do, to 
e xamin e what was accepted as the high 
point of naturalism in sculpture. 

Narrative Frieze 

The visitor saw them then, as he sees them 
now, in close-up. He saw them in a way that 
he could never have seen them in Athens, 
where they were high above, and yet the ex- 
perience was incomplete. 

Impressive as they wore in London, the 
Elgin Marbles were not carved as “museum 
pieces.” Not were they meant to be studied 
at eye leveL They were meant to stand way 
above Our heads. Many of them were part of 
a narrative frieze. They belonged with the 
architecture, and it was only in the context 
of the architecture that they made complete 
sense. 

Furthermore, it wasn't just any old archi- 
tecture. The Parthenon is one of the most 
remarkable rights on this earth. No matter 
how we rate the surviving monuments of an- 
tiquity, the Parthenon has to come very high 
among them. In point of accessibility, it is 
the unquestioned No. 1. Unlike the marvels 
of Peru, it does not leave us breathless from 
high altitude in a land where all is strange to 
us. Unlike PersepoHs in Iran, and Angkor 
Wat in Cambodia, it is not off-limits today. 
Unlike the labyrinthine temples of Kamak, 
it is finite and compact 

Conspicuous Site 

No one ever got lost looking for the Par- 
thenon. What rite could be more conspicu- 
ous than the Acropolis, a metropolitan 
mountain top within minutes of a major air- 
port? And when we go to see it at dose 
quarters the climb still has an element of 
initiation about it There are experiences 
that simply cannot be devalued, and this is 
one of them. Even in ruined state, the Par- 
thenon speaks for a style of building that in 
majesty, lucidity and serenity has never been 
surpassed. 

When I first saw it, as a schoolboy, the 
Parthenon was still freely accessible. You 
could walk up and down, and in and out as 
you pleased. The shepherds and goatherds 
had gone, as had the wolves and foxes who 
once infested the area, but fundamentally 
what you saw was what Byron had seen. 

What we bad, in other words, was a 19th- 
century experience in- an. environment initi- 


ated in the fifth century B.C. We did not 
complain. What was our view of classical 
Greece, after all, if not a 19th-century view? 
The great 19th-century scholars, translators, 
commentators, historians and archaeologists 
had had their way with us. Plato and Socra- 
tes spoke, for us, in the accents of Benjamin 
Jowett, the Master of Balliol College. Ox- 
ford, in Victorian times. Greek drama on 
the English stage had got nowhere since the 
turn of the century. Homer came to us by 
Courtesy of Batcher A Lang, a long-running 
Victorian team. (If sometimes it occurred to 
■us Butcher was well named, we had to 
stay in after school for saying so.) 

Eminent Victorians 

There was no getting away from those em- 
inent Victorians. The Parthenon, the Acrop- 
olis as a whole and indeed every classical 
site in Greece had been edited by them. If 
(here had ever been a Byzantine era in 
Greece, they were not going to tell us about 
it. If the long Turkish domination had 
brought mosque and minar et even into the 
interior of the Parthenon itself, they took 
them out and saw to it that they were sel- 
dom mentioned again. Even our opinions 
about everyday life in classical Greece were 
formed by oleaginous Victorian paintings, 
and when we took that novelty of the day, a 
Hellenic cruise, we were guided by an unre- 
constructed Victorian clergyman. 

It was not as bad as it sounds. We got to 
know the Parthenon in our own time and at 
our own pace. In particular, we took in the 
surviving sculptures at all times of day. We 
saw them in monochrome, of course, and in 
battered state. But we were not reared off, as 
visitors are today. Nor could we foresee the 
industrial pollution that has done irrevoca- 
ble damage not only to the Parthenon but to 
the Acropolis as a whole. (When the famous 
caryatids were taken down from the Ere- 
chlheum, not so long ago, they were in a 
state of filth and decay that wrenched the 
heart.) 

No-Win Situation 

What we didn't da and what nobody has 
managed to do satisfactorily, is to imagine 
what the Parthenon looked like when it was 
first completed. In this matter we were, and 
are, and always shall be. in a no-win situa- 
tion. Reared to think, of classical sculpture 
in terms of cool white marble, we resent the 
idea that the Parthenon was once high and 
strong in color. Once we have learned to fill 
out the fragmentary signals that come to us 
both in Athens and in the British Museum, 
we should almost begrudge beginning all 
over again if we saw them as they originally 


were — complete, and with bronze accoutre- 
ments. 

In other words we know what the Victori- 
ans saw, more or less, when a newly inde- 
pendent Greece encouraged foreign scholars 
to study its ancient monuments. We know, 
more or less, what the great explosion was 
like that wrecked the Parthenon in 1687. 
(Athens was being attacked by the Venetian 
armies. The Turks used the Parthenon as a 
powder magazine. The Venetians scored a 
direct hit, and that was the end of the Par- 
thenon in anything like its original form.) 
And we know, more or less, the informal 
tumbledown look that the Parthenon had 
for the next century and more. The 18th- 
century Acropolis was like a Turkish market 
town that had got itself some dispropor- 
tionately impressive ruins. 

Deciphering the Centuries 

But if we go backward in time there are 
long centuries that we cannot decipher at 
alL We like to imagine the Parthenon in the 
fifth century B.C„ when Pericles the states- 
man, Phidias the sculptor, Aeschylus and 
Sophocles the dramatists and Plato and Ar- 
istotle the philosophers could have walked 
in to see the 40-foot-high statue of Athena 
that was at the time the culminating feature 
of the Parthenon. But the great age of 
Athens was brief. And what is not so easy 
for us is the period only a century or two 
later when someone wrote that “Athens is 
now famous only for its beekeepers.” 

So the Parthenon sets us problems of 
disentan glement that have never quite been 
solved, and perhaps never wxD be. It belongs 
to the history of art, but it also belongs to 
the history of society. It would be hard to 
cite any other single collective effort, 
pressed through at top speed over a single 
generation, that produced such remarkable 
results. Pericles thought of everything, when 
he planned the Acropolis, and he thought of 
everyone. There can hardly have been a sin- 
gle Athenian who did not in some way con- 
tribute to the Parthenon, and to its neigh- 
bors on that mountain top. Plutarch the his- 
torian tells us how Pericles itemized every- 
one, from the pDot at sea to the ropemaker 
on land, and from the goldsmith, the cop- 
persmith and the stonemason to the horse- 
breeder, and he made them all fed import- 
ant. 

It is for firsthand evidence of that aston- 
ishing episode in history that we scan the 
sculptures in the British Museum, and press 
against the barriers that now keep us away 
from the Parthenon, in hopes that we shall 
may one day learn the secrets of a society in 
which everyone pulled together. . - 


By Sheridan Modey 

IniemaikmnI Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — Physically 
numbed by the muter, Brit- 
ish theatergoers and televiewers 
are now being mentally numbed 
by Arthur Schnitzler. He was, 
you’ll rccaR a Viennese dramatist 
who flourished around the turn of 
the century at a time when the 
Viennese were presumably keen on 
any entertainer who didn’t want 
them to waltz. His most controver- 
sial work “La Ronde” (controver- 
sial not because it is good, but be- 
cause it hinted at copulation at a 
time when Calcutta was still a city 
in India and Kenneth Tynan had 
yet to invent the four-letter word 
on television) is therefore up for 
grabs. There is nothing large or- 
ganizations Eke more than an an- 
niversary. 

Accordingly, the Royal Shake- 
speare Company, the Manchester 
Royal Exchange, the BBC and 
even Sheffield's Shared Experience 
have all lumbered into action, al- 
though only two productions (by 
the.RSC and the Manchester) have 
thus far opened. You may be sure 
that “La Ronde" will be going 
around for months to come. The 
pity of this mixed-media over kill is 
that it is going to lead unwary 
playgoers to expect a major drama, 
or at least a major experience, 
when what we in fact have is a 
cycle of 10 very minor sketches of 
Viennese sexual life written and 
staged in conditions of consider- 
able decorum. The further pity is 
that Schnitzler was in his other 
work (notably “Anatol” and the 
“Undiscovered Country,” which 
the National gave us in a Tom 
Stoppard translation a few years 
back) a dramatist of considerable 
fascination who, because be was 
daft enough to withdraw “La 
Ronde” after an initially stormy 
reception, is now paying the 
posthumous price of having it be- 
come his best-known play. 

By any real standards it isn't a 
at all; true, the 10 liaisons are 
Iced together by the device of 
having one partner from the first 
sexual brief encounter move on to 
the next, so that in scene one a 
prostitute sleeps with a soldier 
while in scene two he moves on to 
a parlor maid and in scene three 
the maid gets into her young mas- 
ter’s bed, until by scene 10 we have 
arrived back at the prostitute. Bui 
beyond that device there is not real 
dramatic development. 

When, back in the 1950s, Max 
Ophuls made his film of “La 
Ronde” he wisely did not stick too 
closely to the script, and it would 
have perhaps been better for the 
RSC if their adapter-director at 
the Aldwych. John Barton, had 
taken a few liberties of his own; 
Ophuls’ invention of the Anton 
Walbrook narrator-figure seems 
for instance well worth presenting. 
At the time of the film's release, 
my fevered teen-age imagination 
leaped to the conclusion that it 
was about venereal disease, that 
bring the only conceivable link I 


could find for the series of random 
meetings in bedrooms; as I have 
since found that theory nowhere 
confirmed (though it would partly 
explain the shock-honor reaction 
of “La Ronde’s" first audiences) I 
begin to think perhaps I was giving 
Schnitzler the benefit of too much 
doubt. But if this is not a pioneer- 
ing study of the transmission of 
VD, it is very hard to think of any 
other alibi for its current multiple 
stagings and not even a strong 
RSC cast (Richard Pasco as the 
poet. Barbara Leigh- Hum as the 
actress, Tony Church as the hus- 
band and Janine Duvitski as the 
parlor maid) can bring these thin, 
fleeting, repetitive sketches from 
the Vienna backwoods to anything 

but the shakiest kind of life. 

* * * 

Meanwhile at the Young Vic, 
Denise Coffey has had the splen- 
did idea of assembling some short 
plays by John Mortimer into an 
evening dedicated to the dramatist 
who, though a contemporary of 
Pinter and Osborne and dramati- 
cally not much less notable, has al- 
ways suffered from the old English 
distrust of multifaceted talents. 
The fact that Mortimer is as good 
on his feet at the Old Bailey as a 
Queen’s Counsel or adapting 
“Brideshead” for television, has al- 
ways meant that he was somehow 


consigned to a second league of 
dramatists, the ones who could 
make a living elsewhere. 

Naturally enough Coffey has 
built her homage. “John Mor- 
timer’s Casebook,” around “Hie 
Dock Brief,” the 50-minute play 
that made Mortimer’s name in 
1957 and that led indirectly to his 
“Riunpole” since it loo concerns 
an eccentric over- the- hill barrister 
giving his finest performances in 
the cells below the courtroom. Sad- 
ly she has not been able to flesh 
out the evening in any adequate 
way. Though her two star actors 
(John Alderron and Nigel 
Hawthorne) take with undertand- 
able delight and merriment to the 
best moments of “The Dock 
Brief,” they too have been defeat- 
ed by the material which sur- 
rounds it, including as this does an 

appalling new medical pantomime 
(as curtain-raiser) and a badly cut 
version of an old Mortimer one- 
acter called “The Prince of Dark- 
ness” about a trendy vicar and his 
sinister curate blessed with the ap- 
parent ability to perform miracles 
of loaves and fishes in a south 
London deepfreeze. 

Better by far to have given us 
Mortimer’s “Lunch Hour” and his 
“What Shall We Tell Caroline?” in 
an evening of three long one-acters 
instead of this hotchpotch. 


Foreign Students Up in U.S. 

By Jane N. Danto 

New York Tima Service 

N EW YORK — When Carlos Barron, a native of Mexico City now 
studying film at New York University, decided he wanted to be a 
filmmaker, he knew he had to come to the United States to study. “If 1 
could have stayed in Mexico, I would have” he said, “but there Is only 
one film school there, and it is not a good one.” 

Like Barron, more and more students dissatisfied with academic re- 
sources in their own countries are seeking an education in the United 
States. Slightly more than 300,000 foreign students are now studying in 
the United States, and by the early 1990s the figure is expected to sur- 
pass a million. “There are naturally costs associated with each expansion 
of the student body,” said Richard Berendzen, president of the Ameri- 
can University in Washington and chairman of the National Committee 
on Foreign Student PoEcy of the American Council on Education. “The 
phenomenon of foreign students coming in the late '70s and '80s is just 
one more category to which academic institutions must adjust.” 
Berendzen's committee recently predicted that foreign students would 
make up 10 percent of enrollees in the United States by early in the next 
decade. The current figure is 2.7 percent 
According to an annual census published by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, there were 311,882 foreign students in the United 
States in 1980-81, an 8.9 percent increase over the 286.343 students in 
the preceding academic year and the most ever recorded in a single year. 

The most popular field of study for foreign students in 1980-81, the 
institute reported, was engineering, in which 25.8 percent of them were 
enrolled. Business and management, mathematics and computer-science 
enrollments have gained consistently, the institute's census has shown, 
but there has bear a substantial decline in interest in the humanities, 
social sciences, health professions and education. 

A third of all foreign students today come from member states in the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries. Among the top 10 
countries of origin, four are OPEC members, and they account for 
101,625 students, or 33 percent of the total As recently as 1968-69, 
OPEC states accounted for only 9 percent of the total 
The largest group of students in the 1980-81 survey — a total of 94.640 
— come from south and east Asia. The second largest is from the Middle 
East, increasing fourfold over the last decade because of a greater num- 
ber of Iranians studying abroad. Despite a 7 percent decrease over the 
last year, Iranians still make up the largest national group, with 47.550 
students in the United States. Africans now represent 12.2 percent of all 
foreign students, far more than Europe or North America. Latin Ameri- 
cans make up 16 percent. 
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Leopold Trepper, Wartime Leader 
Of 'Red Orchestra’ Spy Ring? Dies 


FromAteitcj Dispatches 

JERUSALEM' — Leopold 
Trepper, -77, leader of the Mosoow- 
directed “Red Orchestra,” one of 
World War 11' s largest and most 
effective espionage networks, died 
here Tuesday night, his family raid 
Wednesday. 

Mr. Trepper, a Polish- bora Jew, 
had lived m Israel since 1974. He 
spent 10 years in Soviet prisons. 

The Red Orchestra was so 

OBITUARIES 

dubbed by the Nazis because, by 
shifting the center of operations 
from country to country, il suc- 
ceeded in relaying intelligence to 
the Russians even after individual 
cells were uncovered. 

The network was said by histori- 
ans to have been, as early as 1940, 
the first of several informants to 
warn Moscow of German plans for 
the invasion that took place in 
June of the following year. Mr. 
Trepper said in his memoirs that 
Stalin personally rejected the 
warning with the charge that Mr. 
Trepper was tricked by British 
propaganda. 

A Militant Zionist 

The German intelligence chief, 
Adm, Wilhelm Canons, said Mr. 
Trepper’s network cost the Third 
Reich the lives of 200,000 soldiers. 

Mr. Trepper first emigrated 

from Poland to British-mandated - 


Palestine in the late 1920s as a mil- 
itant Zionist But he soon became 
a Communist and his political ac- 
tivism pitted him against both (he 
Zionist movement and (be British 
authorities, who expelled him. Mr. 
Trepper then went to the Soviet 
Union, which sent him os an agent 
to Western Europe 

Based in Belgium, Mr. Trepper, 
doubting as a prosperous business- 
man and high-sooety figure, orga- 
nized a wide-ranging espionage 
network that covered France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Germa- 
ny. By Mr. Trepper’s own account, 
the Naas captured and killed 216 
of the original 290 members. 

In late 1941, the network, reach- 
ing into German military bead- 
quarters itself, was able to inform 
the Soviet high command that the 
Nazis’ 1942 offensive would be tar- 
geted on Stalingrad and the Cau- 
casus. 

Mr. Trepper, with bribed infor- 
mants in the Nazi headquarters for 
forced labor and in the German 
Embassy in Paris, went nightclub- 
bing with German generals until 
he was arrested at his dentist's off- 
ice by the Gestapo at the end of 
1942. 

According to his own account, 
the Nazis, keeping his arrest a se- 


cret, compelled him to inform 
Moscow that the Western Allies 
were negotiating a separate peace. 
He did so, but got word to other 


network members that this infor- 
mation was false. 

He escaped in late 1943 and hid 
out for the rest of the war. Histori- 
ans have differed on the circum- 
stances of the escape and on the 
subsequent operations of the Red 
Orchestra. Some survivors were re- 
ported to have become double or 
triple agents. 

At the end of the war Mr. 
Trepper returned to the Soviet Un- 
ion. He was immediately arrested 
as part of a general purge by Stalin 
of Soviet spy chiefs who had oper- 
ated abroad and spent 10 years in 
Lublianka prison. His family was 
told he had died. 

Mr. Trepper returned afterward 
to Poland, but the rise of official 
Polish anti-Semitism following the 
1967 Middle East war prompted 
him to apply to leave tor Israel 
His requests were rejected until 
1974. 

In 1972, Jean Rochet, then head 
of the French counterespionage 
service, accused Mr. Trepper of 
having collaborated after Ins arrest 
in 1942, denouncing members of 
his spy group to the Nazis. Mr. 
Trepper brought libel charges 
against Mr. Rochet, who was fined 
by a court. The fine was later can- 
celed. 

In 1975, after arriving in Israel 
he wrote a book about the Red Or- 
chestra called “The Great Game,” 
claiming that the Russians and the 
Poles were embarrassed that so 



U.S. Frugality Assailed at Unesco News Parley 


Leopold Trepper 


Kiytfon. 


many of the Soviet Union’s anti- 
Nazi spies were Jews. 


Efis Regina 

SAO PAULO (UPI) —Elis Re- 
gina, 36, a singer of popular songs 
based on the samba and bossa 
nova, died Tuesday. Her first Bra- 
zilian hit was “Airastao.” 


Bob Addie 

WASHINGTON (WP) — Bob 
Addie, 71. a reporter and sports 
columnist at The. Washington Post 
and other newspapers here for 
nearly four decades before be re- 
tired in 1977. died Monday. 


By Alan Riding 

New York Tones Service 

ACAPULCO, Mexico — The 
United States has been criticized 
at a Unesco-sponsored conference 
here for Infusing to help finance an 
international program intended to 
improve journalism and communi- 
cations in Third World countries. 

“How can we explain the con- 
tinuing indifference and reluctance 
of some countries to contribute 
their share to a program that they 
helped bring into existence?” In- 
dia's representative, Majarah 
Krishna Rasgotra, asked Tuesday. 

Delegates from other developing 
nations also tried io allay U.S. 
fears that projects fi n a n ced by the 
so-called International Program 
for Development of Communica- 
tions would serve to strengthen 
government control over the news. 

“We won’t back any project that 
limits ideological freedom or ro 
stricts the role of the private sec- 
tor,” said Alejandro Alfonzo of 
Venezuela, “but we fed the princi- 
pal responsibility to develop com- 
munications belongs to the state.” 

U.S. Initiative 

The program was created last 
year at the initiative of the United 
States, which hoped to guide the 
debate on a “new world informa- 
tion order” away from perceived 
efforts to control the press and 
toward such projects as training 
journalists and providing commu- 
nications equipment 

But apparently concerned that 
many of the proposed projects in- 


volve government-controlled news 
agencies and other news outlets, 
the United States has momentarily 
decided against giving any money 
directly to the program. 

“History wul judge whether the 
program added to the sum of 
human freedom or sacrificed diver- 
sity and basic values to serve ideo- 
logical fashions ” William G. Har- 
ley, the chief U.S. delegate, said 
Monday. “My government places 
the very highest importance on the 
answer to this question.” 

The United States has instead 
agreed to spend 5100,000 on com- 
munications projects and noil en- 
courage the U.S. private sector to 
participate in similar projects in 
developing countries. “What we 
hope from this meeting is appro- 
priate recognition of the role of the 
private sector within the pro- 
gram,” Mr. Harley said. 

French Pledge S2 Million 

Mr. Rasgpira, the Indian dele- 
gate, said that developing nations 
had no objection to receiving pri- 
vate-sector assistance but added, 
“The developing countries should 
not become the dumping ground 
for discarded, obsolescent j unk.” 

Among Western members of the 
program’s 35-nation council West 
Germany and Japan have adopted 


positions similar to that of the 
United Slates. France won loud 
applause Monday for pledging 52 
million over the next five years. 
Many developing countries also 
made contributions — Mexico pro- 
vided 5500,000, Bangladesh of- 
fered 52,000 — as gestures of their 
support for the program. 

Projects costing more than S85 
million have bom proposed here, 
but only 56 million has so far been 
made available. “It is nothing 
short of disgraceful that the poor 
countries should lead the rich 


countries in contributing,” said 
Christopher Nasdmemo of Guya- 
na. 

Despite the disagreements, both 
theUnited States and Third World 
nations seem eager not to revive 
the bitterness that marked earlier 
debates on the information order. 
“No one has proposed that there 
should be government control or 
increased government control,” 
said Amadou Mabtar M'Bow of 
Senegal director-general of the 
United Nations Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. 


Thatcher Tells Commons She Backs 
Automatic Prison Terms for Rapists 


The. Issadated Press 

LONDON — Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, responding to 
public concern over the handling 
of rape cases by British police and 
courts, has declared (hat rapists 
should be imprisoned. 

She told the House of Commons 
on Tuesday that she backed a rec- 
ommendation by the lord chief jus- 
tice, Lord Lane, that prison sen- 
tences be automatic in most rape 
cases. 

“It is absolutely vital that wom- 
en should have confidence in the 


ability of the law to protect them 
against this violent, detestable and 
odious crime, and to see that per- 
sons are found guilty should they 
commit it,” she said. 

Protests on the handling of rape- 
cases gathered force after a disclo- 
sure (hat Scottish authorities took 
no action against three teen-agers 
who allegedly raped a woman and 
slashed her with a razor blade. 

Earlier this month a British 
judge set a rapist free with a fine 
and accused the young victim of 
“contributory negligence.” 


Ghanaians Seem to Despair of Finding Economic Savior 


who was offering the item for sale 
was asking the equivalent of 530. 

“So far nothing has changed for 
us Ghanaians,” Mrs. Somuah said 
os her two small children dung to 
her. “Is it that we are expecting too 
much too soon of Jerry Rawlings?” 

Constitution Suspended 
On Dec. 31, Mr. Rawlings, 34, 
seized power in a military coup for 
the second lime in two years, over- 

- , -. throwing the dvilian government 

logging, consumer goods started of Preset Hilla Limann. 

’ iwta- nwata---- 

* penned the constitution, pros- 

cribed the country's five political 
parties, dissolved the 140-member 
parliament, dismissed the Cabinet 
and arrested the 47-year-old presi- 
dent and most of his top aides. 

The toppling of the Limann gov- 
ernment was necessary, Mr. Rawl- 
what is happening. - ings said in a radio broadcast to 

by three trotros — Ghana 
that 


By Pranay B. Gupre 

Sew York Times Service 

ACCRA, Ghana — ■ When Jerry 
J. Rawlings seized power in a mili- 
tary coup in 1979, one qf his first 
moves was to arrest the trading 
women who sell everything from 
soap to sandals in the markets. 

He accused them of hoarding 
and profiteering, and be ordered 
his soldiers us flog some of them in 
jjubUc, Within hours of the first tlirOTV ^ 

to ai 

es 

long accustomed to paying the 
equivalent of 56 for a snail tin of 
condens’d milk, blessed the air 
force flight lieutenant. 

This time around, there has been 
no arch change for Ghanaians, 
and they are puzzled. Agnes Somu- 
ah is one of those who wonder 


il 


She tra 

converted vans that most residents 
of the capita] use for public, trans- 
port from hear home in dilapi- 
dated northern Accra to the huge 
Makda Market, At the end of her 
journey, she found herself fighting 
with a dozen other- people over a 
bottle of cooking oil The woman 


12 million people, be- 
cause the president had brought 
the country to “economic ruin.” 

Although he has made a couple 
of broadcasts in which he pro- 
posed sweeping economic and so- 
cial changes, Mr. Rawlings has yet 
to offer a specific program for the 
economic revival of i 


a country with 


a 150-percent inflation rate for the 
last two Years. The Foreign debt 
has soared to $1.6 billion, twice the 
value of the country’s cocoa and 
coffee exports last year. 

Poverty is seen everywhere in 
Accra. Most buildings are run- 
down, and beggarc occupy the 
potholed streetsTMany Gha nai a n s 
wear shabby clothes. Street lamps 
do not work. Matches are a rarity, 
and cigarettes are hard to find. 
Most hotels urge guests to bring 
their own soap, towels, soft drinks 
and sometimes even food. Western 
diplomats, whose embassies ensure 
that their pantries are well- 
stocked. report increasing thefts 
from their kitchens. 

Since the coup last month, 
teams of soldiers Have been scour- 
ing the suburbs of Accra, some- 
times raiding homes for food. 
Canned goods are .especially 
sought after, as wefl.as meat, elec- 
tronic equipment and plantain, a 
variety of banana that costs S20 a 
pound. 

Mr- Rawlings has warned sol- 
dim who engage in looting that 
they face “unprecedented revolu- 
tionary justice" if caught. There 
have been reports from Burma 


Camp, Mr. Rawlings' military 
headquarters, that at least a dozen 
soldiers have been put to death for 
looting homes. 

The government-run newspapers 
have been ordered by Mr. Rawl- 
ings not to refer to the takeover as 
a coup. Similarly, they cannot 
speculate about the alacrity with 
winch the regime resumed diplo- 
matic ties with Libya, whose lead- 
er, Col. Moamer Qadhafl is much 
admired by Mr. Rawlings. Mr. 
i imann broke diplomatic relations 
with Libya 13 months ago on the 
ground the Libyans were plotting 
to overthrow his elected govern- 
ment 

Libyans Return 

A Libyan delegation arrived 
here recently with toe of furni- 
ture, food and paint, and it reoccu- 
pied the old Libyan embassy. 

Ghanaians, who ate normally 
loquacious, seem uncharacteristi- 
cally subdued these days. It is dol 
that people mourn the Limann re- 
gime. It is more that no one is 
quite cenain what Mr. Rawlings 
has in mind for Ghana. 

There seems to be little popular 
enthusiasm for Mr. Rawlings this 
time. Ghanaians look defeated and 


weary, perhaps because this was 
the fifth military coup in 15 years. 
A university professor, recalling 
that Ghana was the first state in 
black Africa to obtain independ- 
ence 25 years ago, spoke gloomily 
of the “death of democracy." 

“Can you imagine?” he said. 
“We, once Africa's richest county, 
with our cocoa and gold and cof- 
fee, we are now beggars? Why? Be- 
cause we have never had political 
, stability.” 

Mr. Rawlings has now promised 
such stability, and he has also 
made it dear that his military re- 
gime will stay on for “as long as 
necessary.” 

The gloom of Accra was mir- 
rored the other day at a luncheon 
of the local Rotary Club. About 50 
businessmen and others met at the 
government-owned Continental 
HoteL The hotel did not have 
enough food for all and it ran out 
of beer and soft drinks. 

The chairman offered a toast to 
“the republic of Ghana,” but no- 
body applauded. 

]*No one really knows what is 
going to happen in Ghana,” a 
businessman said. “Maybe not 
even Rawlings 
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Opposition to Qergy Continues 
Amid Grim Repression in Iran 


By John Kifner 

New York Times Service 

N EW YORK — In the year since 52 Ameri- 
can hostages were released, Iran has seen 
the ruling theocracy challenged by under- 
ground opponents who have killed about 1,000 
leading clergymen, by the government's ac- 
count. 

The mullahs have responded with a grim 
repression that has seen, opposition leaders 
claim, at least 2,150 people executed since late 
last spring. The Islamic courts swiftly cany out 
their death sentences, not only on the political 
opposition — primarily members of Mujahad- 
izu the youthful Islamic Socialist guerrillas who 
fought the shah — but all those they dean in 
violation of religious law, including drug deal- 
ers and adulterers. 

As it has since the shah was overthrown 
three years ago, the fate and future of the Ira- 
nian revolution rests almost entirely on one 
man. Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, the frail, 
implacable, 81 -year-old leader who came out 
of exile with the stem message of the Koran. It 
is the ayatollah who has remained the unifying 
figure of the revolution — indeed the sole 
source of political legitimacy. When he dies, 
many observers believe, Iran could fragment 
into a factional battleground, perhaps a cm! 
war. 

There have been no American and few 
Western correspondents allowed into Iran 
since the release of the hostages last Jan. 20. 
Reuters, the last English-language news agency 
based in Tehran, was expelled early last sum- 
mer. Thus, information on day-to-day condi- 
tions is scanty, based largely on monitoring of 
the official state radio aria the few pro-govem- 
meat newspapers still publishing, and reports 
circulating in the Iranian exile community. 

These reports deal largely with the continu- 
ing chaos within Iran as the mullahs — despite 
a devastating toll of their top leadership, in- 
cluding Ayatollah Mohammed Beheshti, the 
tough tactician who engineered their drive to 
power — continue to impose their harsh Islam- 
ic rule. Despite the mounting alienation of die 
well-to-do and more educated middle 
many of whom originally supported the revo- 
lution but have since fled, it appears the fun- 
damentalists f-an still command a base of 
support, particularly among the poor — ill-ed- 
ucated but deeply religious — from the slums 
of southern Tehran and the rural areas. 

The strength of the opposition is difficult to 
estimate. The Mujahedin, who attempt to 
blend Islamic practices with modem social 
thought al png the lines of the late Dr. Ali 
Shannri , a nationalis t hero, operated clandes- 
tinely under the shah, as did other guerrilla 
groups such as the Marxist Fedayeen. Thus, 
they were never able to build a mass organiza- 
tion, while the mullahs had the ready-made 
■ structure of mosques in every neighborhood 
and village, with the added advantage that, in 
Iran, Shiite Islam carried with it heavy politi- 
cal and nationalist connotations. 

The Mujahadin cadres operating in the 
country are generally believed to number sev- 
eral thousand, mostly well-educated young 
people, relatively well armed with weapons 
seized in the shah’s armories. The group's lead- 
er, Massoud Rajavi, is operating from exile In 
Paris, «here he fled with the former President 
Aholhassan Bani-Sadr, with whom he had 
made an alliance. Mr. Rajavi has been named 
premier of Mr. Bani-Sadr's government in ex- 
ile. although few people expect him to make a 
comeback. 

Ability Questioned 

The ability of the Migahadin to spade a 
mass uprising is questionable, although their 
newspaper was widely distributed on street 
corners even when it was banned. But it is 
clear that of the opposition groups, the funda- 
mentalists feared them most, for they had both 
legitimate Islamic and revolutionary creden- 
tials. 

The Fedayeen, the other youthful guerrilla 
opposition group, has split into two factions, 
one joining the Mujahadin in underground op- - 
position, the other following the tactics of the 


Tudefa Party, the Moscow-oriented Iranian 
Comrmuiist organization. Despite frequent 
denunciations by the mullahs, tbeTudeh Party 
has taken to prayer mgs and other trappings of 
religion and moved into the government and 
revolutionary bureaucracy, apparently in 
hopes of being in a position to pick up the 
pieces if the Islamic government falls apart. 

There have been reports that Moscow has 
offered a friendship and mutual assistance 
treaty to Iran, or that the Islamic Republican 
Party agreed to have Moscow help strengthen 
Ir anian intelligence and security forces. But 
Western diplomats In the Soviet Union who 
watch I ranian developments believe they are 
exaggerated versions of the minor assistance 
the Soviet Union provides the ayatollah's re- 
gime. 

The Soviet approach to Iran, as described by 
the diplomats and gleaned from Soviet press 
reports, has been to maintain Tardy low-key 
ties with the Islamic regime, cooperating in 
transport, education, trading a bit and perhaps 
supplying some arms and intelligence assist- 
ance, but keeping these links noncommittal 
The Russians have little to lose trying to stay 


The possibility of 
opposition from senior 
religious leaders 
presents a serious 
threat to the rule of 
the mullahs . 


on the right side of a regime so mflitantly anti- 
American, but they are also wary of courting a 
government given little chance of surviving 
and, moreover, a government that has little 
sympathy for Communism. 

Significantly, there are reports of discontent 
from some senior religious leaders, particularly 
those affiliated with religious schools in 
Meshed, site of the shrine of Reza, the only 
Shiite imam buried in Iran. 

While still muted, the possibility of opposi- 
tion from the senior religious leaders presents 
a serious threat to the rule of the fundamental- 
ist mullahs, for it could undermine the moral 
absolutism that is the main source of their 
Several of the six highest-ranking ay- 
known as the Sources of Imitation, 
are believed to have grave reservations about 
the course of the revolution, but are reluctant 
to speak out against Ayatollah Khomeini be- 
cause, under Shiite dogma, they all serve in the 
stead of the Missing Imam, who will someday 
return as the redeemer, and they must speak 
with a unified voice. 

Success in War 

Despite the internal turmoil one of the 
more remarkable performances over the past 
year has been the success of the Iranian mili- 
tary forces and the Revolutionary Guards in 
blocking the Iraqi invasion of the western bor- 
der, a battle now in its 17th month. 

Iraqi President Saddam Hussein was being 
widely touted as the area’s new strong man 
when the Gulf War began for, the convention- 
al wisdom ran, he possessed a large and well- 
equipped force while the Iranian Army was 
broken and demoralized after the revolution. 
But the Revolutionary Guards, Shiite zealots 
who not only do not fear death, but welcome 
“martyrdom” fought with astounding feroci- 
ty, allowing the regulars time to regroup. The 
Iraqis’ rigid tactical and command structure 
has allowed for little initiative or imagination, 
and their advance bogged down after the third 
day. 


Even Mr. Hussein, a man who does not suf- 
fer setbacks gladly, conceded during a recent 
visit to the front that his armies had been 
thwarted. 

While Iran's economy has obviously suf- 
fered setbacks because of the revolution and 
the border war, the nation continues to survive 
largely because of the ingenuity of the popula- 
tion. which expresses itself both in smuggling 
and in the thousands of tiny workshops that 
form the backbone of the traditional economy 
and show a remarkable ability to improvise in 
producing spare parts. Indeed, the impact of 
the billions of dollars of business lost because 
of the revolution is vastly less than would be 
expected because Iran had, in effect, a dual 
economy, with the oil boom wealth benefiting 
many foreigners but only a handful of Irani- 
ans, while much of the country remained des- 
perately poor. 

Damage Minimal 

Current I ranian crude o 0 production is run- 
ning at about 1 million bands a day, com- 
pared with the 5 million bands a day pro- 
duced in the last year of the shah’s rule. Of 
that 1 million barrels of total erode produc- 
tion, about 600,000 bands are being exported, 
primarily to Japan and Western Europe. 

Iran’s domestic consomptioQ is estimated to 
be about 300,000 bands a day, compared to 

700.000 under the shah when the country’s in- 
dustrial plant was running full throttle. In ad- 
dition to the 600,000 bands exported, and the 

300.000 consumed at home, Iran also is turn- 
ing about 100,000 bands a day into refined 
products. 

Damage io Iran’s oO fields as a result of the 
war has been minimal or nonexistent. Almost 
all of the I ranian o0 wells are situated east and 
north of the area in Khuzistan province where 
the fighting has been taking place. 

While Americans, particularly during the 
hostage crisis, tended to view the Iranians as a 
monolithic, if somewhat inexplicable, group, 
the revolution was composed or two distinct — 
and ultimately irreconcilable — wings under 
the ayatollah's banner. 

On the one hand were the more moderate. 
Westernized dements, parliamentary liberals 
such as Mehdi Bazargan, the provisional pre- 
mier: Mr. Bani-Sadr and his young techno- 
crats; and some military men. 

On the other was the network of fundamen- 
talist TrmUahs — many of them from the semi- 
naries of the holy city of Qom, steeped in relig- 
ions revolutions since Ayatollah Khomeini 
thundered against the shah's “white revolu- 
tion” and was sent into exile in 1963 — who 
were able to mobilize and control mass sup- 
port through religious ceremonies and who 
were backed by the traditionalist elements of 
society. 

The Islamic students who seized the embas- 
sy — many the first of that families to go to 
college, undergoing the crisis of rapid modern- 
ization — aimed their demonstration at the 
provisional government of Mr. Bazargan, 
which they feared was too dose to the United 
States. 

With the swift collapse of the Bazargan gov- 
ernment, the embassy occupation took on a 
political life of its own — the “second revolu- 
tion” it was called, meaning the purging of 
Western elements — and the militants became 
a dominant force in revolutionary life. The po- 
litical battles were largely fought over access to 
Ayatollah Khomeini's ear, and the militants 
and the fundamentalist clergy enjoyed a dis- 
tinct advantage because they were closest to 
his Own thinkin g. 

The embassy seizure swiftly became the test 
of revolutionary purity. It was the weapon 
with which the fundamentalists battered the 
modernists. 

The “secret negotiations” — which were 
known and reported by American correspond- 
ents in Iran at the time — never bad a chance 
for success because the negotiators, Mr. Bani- 
Sadr and his foreign minister, Sadegh 
Ghotbzadeh, never had the power to deliver 
the hostages. 



The scene outside the occupied U.S. Embassy in Tehran in January, 1980. 

Attacks Against U.S . Embassies Spur 
$41-MUlion * Enhancement 9 Program 


By Barbara Crosse tie 

New York Time » Service 

W ASHINGTON — The storming of the 
US. Embassy in Tehran in November, 
1979, was the first of three incidents that 
changed State Department thinking on bow to 
protea American lives and property abroad. 

Until mobs took the embassy in Iran and 
then sacked and burned, within weeks of the 
Tehran attack, the embassies in Islamabad, 
Pakistan, and Tripoli Lilya, UJS. security 
measures had been designed to deter or repel 
terrorists acting alone or in small groups, ac- 
cording to State Department officials. 

Embassy employees were taught how to kick 
away a single grenade. Envoys were told to 
meet groups of protesters accompanied by as 
many security officers as there were guests. 
Diplomatic families were taught some tncks to 
reduce the risk of kidnapping. 

After the events of November and Decem- 
ber 1979, officials say. the United States had 
to face a new phenomenon: angry, rampaging, 
destructive hordes of people that local govern- 
ments, contrary to normal international prac- 
tice, could not or would not control. 

Security Program 

The reassessment has led to a S4 1 -million 
“security enhancement program”. for embas- 
sies ana consulates abroad. It has also led to a 
questioning of how high a price should be paid 
for diplomatic representation, according to 
diplomats worldng on security matters, who 
asked not to be identified. 

If a host government should jprove unable or 
unwilling to guarantee security, the United 
States is now prepared to consider reducing or 
ending its diplomatic presence, according to 
officials. Thus, while the United Stares main- 
tains diplomatic relations with the Libyan gov- 
ernment of Col Moamer Qadhafi, it has no 
diplomatic presence in Tripoli and provides no 
normal consular services there. 

In Chad, where the government of 
Goukouni Oueddd, fighting a civil war, was 
thought to be unable to provide a safe environ- 
ment for the conduct of diplomacy, the UJS. 
presence was also reduced to a bare minimum. 
The status of other seriously threatened posts 
abroad is under review, officials say. 

Twenty-four embassies and consulates — 
the State Department will not name them for 
security reasons — have been identified as 


high-risk posts. Priority has been given to im- 
proving and fortifying them. 

When an embassy is identified as a high-risk 
locality, alterations are made to the buflding or 
compound that might buy time in the event of 
a sizable attack, officials say. This can mean 
providing extra space — between outer and in- 
ner walls, for example — where larger security 
forces can attempt to fight off attackers while 
embassy personnel seek secure quarters. 

Safe Havens 

Inside those embassies, “safe havens” are 
_ created; defensible spaces that are fire- 
fed and fortified to withstand small- aims 
Ventilating equipment is improved to ac- 
commodate people in crowded- conditions 
when there is no access to fresh air. 

The loss of classified material from an em- 
bassy under attack has also been a concern of 
the State Department Joseph Subic, one of the 
hostages held in Tehran, who had worked as a 
document custodian, said last month that the 
United States had lost thousands of pages of 
defense attache reports and Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency plans in the takeover of the em- 
bassy. He charged that there was too much 
material around the embassy to be destroyed 
in a short time, and that shredding machines 
had left some documents In pieces large 
enough to be reassembled -by the Iranian mili- 
tants. The State Department has refused to 
comment on Mr. Subic’s statements. 

Under new security procedures, however, 
each embassy is now assigned a “burn time” 
that varies according to the perceived risk of 
attack in that city. Embassies are told to keep 
on hand only as much sensitive material as can 
be destroyed within that assigned time. Ac- 
cording to security experts, die “bum time” of 
some embassies is as short as 30 minutes. Mr. 
Subic had estimated that it would have taken 
24 hours to destroy the material in Tehran in 
1979. 

Better Shredders 

E mbassies are also reportedly getting more 
effective shredding and incinerating rawAitimi 

A check of several capitals try correspond- 
ents of The New York limes has shown in- 
creased security in many of them. 

At the U.S. Embassy in New Delhi for ex- 
ample, the fence enclosing the compound has 
best replaced by one with sharpened spikes 
and curved barbs at the top to discourage 


Vast Use of Groundwater 
Found to Be Hastening 
The Sinking of Bangkok 


By William Branigin 

Washington Post Service 

B ANGKOK — If the odd coup scare, in- 
flation, pollution, rising crime and 
other urban iUs are not enough to dampen 
New Year's spirits in Thai l and, residents of 
Bangkok have another reason for feeling low 
these days. 

Their city, quite literally, is si nkin g, and 
experts are growing alarmed. 

The problem is relentless use of under- 
ground water, which causes the level of the 
land above it to drop. Already the prolifera- 
tion of wdls for residential commercial and 
industrial uses has caused parts of the Thai 
capital to sink below sea level cracked build- 
ings and aggravated a serious flooding prob- 
lem during the rainy season. 

A team of specialists is winding up three 
years of research into the problem, and the 
government is expected to consider its pro- 
posals shortly. 

Basically, the proposals revolve around 
one central goaL 

Building Dikes 

“We have to stem people from pumping 
groundwater,” says Pnnya Nutalaya, a mem- 
ber of the research team. “If nothing is done, 
and at the present rate of pumping. Bangkok 
will be completely below mean sea level m 20 
years.” Within two or three years, he said, 
the dty would have to build major dikes to 
control more frequent and severe flooding. 
Some temporary dikes already have been 
built, Mr- Pnnya said. . 

Mr. Pnnya, a professor at the Asian Insti- 
tute of Technology here, compared Bang- 
kok’s problem with that of Venice. The Ital- 
ian dty had been sinking by 1 to2 centimo- 
tere a year until authorities solved the prob- 
lem about five years ago by stopping the 
pumping of groundwater, he said- in Ven- 
ice’s case, he said, it was also neceScuy to 
grout certain valuable buildings damageo py 
the years of land subsidence, os the sinking is 
called. 


While the cause of Bangkok's problem is 
the same, the Thai capital is far worse -off, 
Mr. Pnnya said. The eastern parts of the dty 
have been, sinking by about 10 centimeters a 
year since 1978, and one area recorded a 
of 14 centimeters a year — about 5*4 


Since benchmarks were first established in 
Bangkok in 1939, Mr. Pnnya said, the most 
severely affected parts of the dty have sunk 
by about a meter. Now the rate or subsi- 
dence is accelerating, he said. 

A Special Problem 

Although other cities have sunk much 
more than Bangkok over the years —Mexico 


city has long relied on a network of canals 
called klongs to cany off surface water and 
control flooding. The klongs have also been 
used for transportation. 

In recent years, however, authorities have 
filled in many of the klongs to make new 
streets or widen existing ones. One result has 
been to make many parts of this dty of 5 
milli on people more susceptible to floods. 
Thus during the summer rainy season, klongs 
overflow, many houses and shops are waist- 
deep in water and it is literally possible to 
Osh in some streets. 

According to Mr. Prinya, the sinking of 
Bangkok can be attested by halting the use 
of underground water, but mere is no way to 
bring already sunken areas back up to their 
former levels. 

As a first step toward halting the process, 
the research team wants the government to 
divide the capital into zones in which the use 
of wells would be regulated according to the 
severity of the subsidence. 

The study group, under contract to Thai- 
land’s National Environment Board, has 
sod banning new wdls in the worst-af- 
areas, phasing out the use of ground- 



Bangkok students took to boats when other vehicles proved useless during a flood in October, 1980. 


water by the Metropolitan Water Works Au- 
thority and charging owners of existing wells 
for water usage at a rate of one baht (22 
cents) per cubic meter. 

The municipality pumps out 30 percent of 
the 1 million cubic meters of groundwater 
extracted daily in the Bangkok area, Mr. Pri- 
nya said. The rest of the municipal water 
supply comes from surface water. There is 
now no charge for water drawn from the 
metropolitan area's 10,000 private wdls. 

Although assessing charges would not ad- 
dress the immediate problem, and the gov- 
ernment would have to install gauges in all 


the wells, Mr. Prinya said this measure 
would “make people think twice before 
pumping groundwater” and allow the gov- 
ernment to enforce further restrictions in the 
future. 

Part of the problem is that the dty govern- 
ment’s water distribution system has not 
kept up withprivale-sector expansion, Mr. 
Prinya said. Thus businesses and industries 
in outlying areas have been obliged to sink 
their own wdls. 

The U^.-trained geologist said a commit- 
tee currently is looking into expanding the 
use of surface water to make up for prohibi- 


tions against pumping groundwater. He esti- 
mated that it would cost $200 million to 
$300 million to build a surface water system 
to meet needs currently supplied by weus. 

Another possibility is to recharge under- 

E uud reservoirs by pumping surface water 
k into them. This could spare some of the 
expense of an expanded distribution system 
but would still require treatment and water 
quality control facilities. 

In any case, Mr. Prinya said, “something 
must be done” to stop Bangkok from sink- 
ing. “There is no other solution unless we 
keep building (tikes,” he said. 


climbers. Identification is now demanded of 
visitors at gatehouses about 400 feet (120 
ters) from the embassy proper. 

U.S. diplomats in India, where demonstra- 
tions by large crowds are a usual part of the 
local political scene, are gradually briu£„. - 
moved out of houses scattered around town . 
into new housing where families are clustered. - * ” 

The policy of grouping diplomatic fannbej^... 
is a subject of disagreement among security" 
officials in U.S. as wdl as other Western em- „ 
bassies abroad. There are some diplomats, whe 
feel that the concentration of personnel invites 
attention more than it guarantees security. 

The most extreme example of enhanced em- 
security is now San Salvador, where 
. gray reinforced concrete walls obscure 
all but the top stories of the embassy building. 
Salvadoran forces and U.S. Maxines man 
sandbagged bunkers at the upper comers of 
the building. Construction of even more secure 
facilities is still going on. 

Situation in Mexico 

In Mexico, by contrast, the embassy ap 
to remain in an anti-terrorist security pfc 
Local insurgents are reported to be the cause 
of more concern than mass attack. A single 
Mexican security guard is stationed at the gate. 
Visitors, however, must be met by an embassy 
employee. 

Bulletproof glass, metal detectors and steel 
doors have become commonplace at U.S. em- 
bassies on almost all continents. Only in 
northwestern Europe — particularly in West 
Germany, Belgium and the Netherlands — u 
there till 


and 

of change in security over 


the last several years. 

Is Britain, fears of attacks by the Irish Re- 
publican Army or other groups have led to en- 
hanced security. 

In Rome, the embassy was one of the first 
U.S. outposts to be better fortified because ot 
the high incidence of terrorism within Italy 
Italians, already overworked attempting U 
protect their own politicians, have asked for 
dgn embassies to limit their requests for po 
ticemea and to hire their own security forces. 

Security precautions at the U.S. Embassy ir 
Paris have been stepped up following the un 
successful attack two months ago on Christiai 
A. Ch a pman , deputy chief of mission, axu 
even more so after the slaying Monday of Lt 
Col- Charles R. Ray, a military attache. 

Local Forces Share 

In almost all countries, the job of guaixtin 
the embassy is shared by local forces am 
American security personnel. Every UJS. en? 
bassy abroad has a Marine Corps guard. 

UJS. embassies in the Middle East are we 
protected, although the changes in embassy sc 
curity in cities like Damascus and Cairo hav 
been more recent than those in Italy. In Bar 
gladesh, the building housing the U.S. Embai 
sy bears no signs announcing that fact. 

In countries where the population is ciosd 
controlled by its own government, embassy st'_ 
curity is often less obviously noticeable. In Pi 
king, for example, a small number of sen trie 
from the People's Liberation Army guard th 
two UJS. compounds. 

Americans being sent to foreign posts ai 
required to take a two-day course m terrorisn 
riot preparedness and survival. The cours> 
which began in 1 976 as a one-day seminar an 
was expanded early in 1980, is now being n 
evaluated in the tight of new experiences an 
ideas brought back by returning diplomats. 

Although the risks of violence — couple . 
with an increasingly high cost of living abroa 
and a trend toward two-career families whei 
one career would have to be disrupted — hat 
made the foreign service what one dxpUnm 
called a “less glamorous” profession. State D 
partment officials say that applications for t! 
service are not down. 

Officials admit privately, however, that it 
more difficult, in this post-Tehran period. * 
staff the high risk posts. “We have to appeal t 
their sense of duty,” an experienced mplom- 
said. 


Mock Rescue Frees 100 

SAN DIEGO (UPI) — Sixteen warshi 
manned by more than 12,000 sailors and M 
rines, including a special air and ground la 
force, staged a successful four-day mock resc 
of 100 persons from a simulated U.S. embas 
on San Clemente Island, 60 miles (96 kilotr 
ters) off San Diego. 

Operation Kernel Egress was a secret to : 
but top officials when it began on Jan. 7 wh 
ships mid Marines were at their home poi 
and bases in Southern California and Hawa 
the Navy said Tuesday. Their mission was 
land by air and sea on San Clemente Island, 
rescue 110 Marine “actors” posing as a U. 
ambassador, embassy officials, private U. 
ci tiz ens and one news correspondent. 

The embassy, according to die script, « 
located in a country whose government w 
collapsing in the race of terrorist attacks ar 
insurgenl fighting. 

The Navy stud Operation Kernel Egress w 
the first in a series of “no-notice” exenaf 
planned on a variety of contingency atuatior 
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Gold Panel’s Work Is Exercise in Reluctance 


By Ann Critrendcn 

Sen- York Timet Service 

WASHINGTON — T.IIrp children at a par- 
ty do not want to attend, a small group 
of men and one woman has boot meeting 
once a month since last September at 
me Treasury Department. Seated around a 
huge table in its high-ediinged, marble- 
walled Cash Room, the appointed few have 
been debating the role of gold in the U.S. 
monetary system. 

It is already clear, however, that almost 
nobody on the Gold . Commission wants, a 
return to any land of gold standard. Conse- 
quently, no substantial changes are expected 
to be preposed in its report The rqport, how- 
ever, may recommend that the Treasury mint 
gold coins, an idea that is popular cm the 17- 
member commission. 

Less papular among the members, appar- 
ently, is thus idea of attending meetings, unr- 
ing most of its existence so far, the commis- 
sion has barely managed to have a quorum. 
The only members who attend regularly are 
Rep. Ronald E. Paul, a Texas Democrat who 
is the group’s most devout advocate of the 
gold standard, and the three governors from 
the Federal Reserve Board, which is anxious 
that the commission might recommend some 
automatic limit on the growth of the money 
supply, thereby putting the Fed on a leash. 

Unlikely Figure 

Amid this exercise in reluctance sits the 
unlikely figure of Anna J. Schwartz, an econ- 
omist who is the commission’s executive di- 
rector. 

Unlikely because the 66-year-old Mrs. 
Schwartz, a monetarist who made her repu- 
tation as a collaborator with Milton Fried- 
man, has spent her entire career in scholarly 
obscurity, far from the Byzantine considera- 
tions of a politically appointed iwinniMm. 

And unlikely because this modest, unas- 
suming woman has became tbe focal point 
of attack by various forces "represented on 
the commission. 

Last week, at the group's most recent 
meeting, she seemed the epitome of academ- 


Members Miss Meetings 
and Exchange Epithets 

ic objectivity in her navy blazer and gray 
skirt, carefully coifTed gray hair and black 
shoes. Yet she has been harshly criticized by 
the supply-side advocates of a gold standard 
for her strong bias against gold. (Mrs. 
Schwartz and other monetarists insis t that 
floating currency rates are the best way of 
settling international economic accounts.) 

Jude W annisk i, the head of Polyconom- 
ics„ a Morristown. NX, consulting concern, 
and a leading gold-standard enthusiast, says: 
“She comes on as a Friedman ite, as a theolo- 
gian. To have the Gold Conunissioo run by 
the high priestess of monetarism is — well, it 
should tie run by a neutral executor.” Mr. 
Wannislti- calls Mrs. Schwartz “crotchety,” 
and she refers to him as “that nut.” 

Terse Exchanges 

Mis. Schwartz also has had some terse ex- 
changes with the courtly Henry C. WalKch of 
the Federal Reserve. Last fan. after she sug- 
gested that the commission might want to 
consider new monetary rules, Mr. WalUch 
strenuously and successfully objected that 
that was not what the commission was sup- 
posed to do. 

Mrs. Schwartz denies that she has any hid- 
den goals for the commission- *Tm not there 
to urge them to adopt any recommenda- 
tions,” she insisted. And even her critics 
concede that, as another economist put it, 
“no one in a staff position could have served 
' that group welL” 

Being m the spotlight is a long way from 
Mrs. Schwartz’s natural habitat. She has 
spent virtually her entire career at the Na- 
tional Bureau erf 1 Economic Research, a staid 
research organization in New York and 
Cambridge; Mass. 

A native New Yorker, she graduated from 
Barnard College in 1934, earned a master’s 
degree at Columbia University in 1935 and 
got married and reared four children — three 
who became professors and another who is 


now the actuary of New York City — while 
working at the bureau. 

Mrs. Schwartz had been working on esti- 
mates of the U.S. money supply when an up- 
and-coming new associate at the bureau, 
Milton Friedman, was asked to do a statisti- 
cal study of the monetary factors in the busi- 
ness cycle. He asked her to work with him on 
the project. The result was a book that be- 
came the classic case for monetarism, “A 
Monetary History of the United States, 
1867-1960.” She used her contribution to the 
book in getting a PhD. in economics from 
Columbia in 1964. 

Long Collaboration 

The collaboration with Mr. Friedman has 
continued fix' a quarter of a century . Mrs. 
Schwartz al<n has drmne of publications to 
her sole credit, including a study of the rela- 
tionship of inflation to monetary conditions 
and work on a major forthcoming project in- 
volving the international transmission of in- 
flation. 

She and Mr. Friedman are now working 
on a study of monetary trends in the United 
States and Britain from 1876 to 1976. 

Mr. Friedman notes that he and Mrs. 
Schwartz have never had a personal differ- 
ence in all of 'the years they have worked 
together. Tbe two complement each other 
perfectly, he says. “My strength is theory 
and math, and hers is economic history ana 
a thorough attention to detail,” he sa id “No 
doubt I could never have written those books 
without her nor die without me.” 

Mrs. Schwartz is preparing a summary of 
the history of the goad standard for the com- 
mission’s report as well as an introductory 
chapter containing the members’ recommen- 
dations. The report is to be completed by 
March 31. 

She hesitates to comment about the value 
of her experience in government bet Mr. 
Friedman probably expressed her feelings 
accurately when he said: “She’s had a liberal 
education. It’s been a very profitable assign- 
ment, although it’s probably past the point 
of diminishing returns.” 
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Philips , Japanese Set Format for Video Camera 

Reuters 

TOKYO — Philip s of the Netherlands and four Japanese electronics 
firms said Wednesday they agreed on a new basic format for a future 
type of video camera and video tape recorder. 

A spokesman for Hitachi, Sony, Matsushita Electric Industrial Co. 
and Victor of Japan said the five will ask other electronics companies 
and camera and parts makers to join them in working out common 
formulas for the planned product in one year. 

Industry sources said companies involved hope to start marketing the 
new product, a compact combination of camera and VTR in a single unit 
as early as 1984. 

CE to Play Bole bn Restructuring Laker Airways 

Roam 

CINCINNATI — General Electric said Wednesday it agreed to partic- 
ipate with McDonnell Douglas and European financial institutions in 
the financial restructuring of Laker Airways. 

... GEsaid derails of its participation-arc still being worked out. 

Ge said it does not anticipate malting a direct injection of cash to 
Laker or rcwnming an equity position in the company. No other details 
were imjnediatdy available. 

GE. whose engines are used on DC-10 aircraft and A- 300 Airbuses 
. used by Laker, helped the airline finance the purchase of those engines. 

Fiat Chairman Agnelli Reports 'Significant* Profit 

The Associated Press 

TURIN, Italy — Fiat achieved a “significant profit” in 1981, with its 
auto subsidiary breaking even despite the extremely difficult market situ- 
" ation, chairman Giovanni Agnelli said Wednesday in his yearly letter to 
shareholders. 

Mr. Agnelli, unveiling the first consolidated balance sheet of Fiat, 
reported that the consolidated sales in 1981 rose to 22 trillion lire ($18 
billioa), from 18.13 trillion the previous year. He did not give any profit 
figure on tbe grounds that data still were provisional but emphasized 
that most Fiat operations in 1981 showed better economic results than a 
. year earlier. The only exceptions were the steel branch, which posted an 
undisclosed loss, and tire auto sector, which broke even. 

Tandy Unveils More Powerful Personal Computer 

United Press International 

FORT WORTH, Texas — Tandy Corp., a leader in consumer electron- 
ics, is pinning its computer future on a state-of-the-art personal comput- 
er that is also inexpensive and can be programmed by several users 
simultaneously, officials report. 

The TRS-80 Model 16 — retailing for between $5,000 and $6,000 and 
called more powerful than similar systems made by Apple and IBM — 
. was unveiled Tuesday at a meeting of industry analysts. 

Tbe machine, company officials said, is capable of sophisticated data- 
processbg operations, fits on a desk top and uses accessories from less 
sophisticated company models. 

PUK Chairman Sees Loss of 1.7 5 bUlion Francs 

Roam 

PARIS — Pechiney Uginc Kuhlmann expects a consolidated 1981 loss 
of around 1.75 billion francs ($300 million), chairman Philippe Thomas 
said Wednesday. 

A company spokesman said Mr. Thomas presented the figure to the 
board but the spokesman was unable to say immediately whether it was 
directly comparable to the group net profit of 607 million francs report- 
ed for 1980. PUK is one of the five major French groups due to be 
nationalized. . 

New Bidder May Enter ACC Takeover Battle 

' LONDON — British publishing millionaire Robert Maxwell head of 
Pcrgamon Press, may enter the week-old takeover battle for the former 
show business empire of Sir Lew Grade, his firm said Wednesday. 

Two bidders are already in the field, Australian textile and transport 
magnate Robert Holmes a Court and the British property firm Heron 

Carp. , _ t , 

A spokeswoman for Pcrgamon said Mr. Maxwell’s bankers had asked 
Lord Grade's company, Associated Communications Corp„ for informa- 
tion on its finances. ... 

Mr. Maxwell, a former Labour member of Parliament who has made 
several unsuccessful attempts to buy control of British national newspa- 
pers, would decide shortly whether to make an offer, she said, Tuesday a 
London court imposed a three-day freeze on the takeover moves of Mr. 
Holmes a Court at the request of Heron, giving Heron a chance to 
pursue its late bid. 

GBB Plans lfior-S Issue to Raise 237 million DM 

Roam 

OBERHAUSEN, West Germany — Guteboffnungshuette Ak- 
uenvetesn, a major machine and vehicle maker, plans a one-for-frve 
rights issue at 125 Deutsche marks per share to raise a net 237 nultion 
DM after costs, managing board member Heinz Kraemcr said Wednes- 

^Mr. Kraemcr told a press conference the new shares will be offered 
from Jan. 28 to Feb- 1 2 and will be eligible for half of the dividend for 
' tbe business year to June 30, 1982. . 

At-the same rim* managing board chairman Manfred Lcnnin gs toia a 
press conference that the company expects to pay an unchanged divi- 
dend of seven DM per share next year on its earnings m the year to June 
30, 1983L But, he declined to forecast 1981-82 profit. 

MLM Plans to Lift Stoke in Asarco to 21% 

Ratten 

BRISBANE. Australia - M1M Holdings, the Australi M. m mmg 
cem, said Wednesday it will increase its interest in U.S. mmer and pro- 
cessor Asareo to 21 percent from the present 16 perceai. 

The decision announced by the company in a statement to the Bns- 
bane .stock exchange is the latest move in a process started in June last 
year. 


Finn Agency Dlspauha 

NEW YORK — Fears of higher 
interest rales and a languishing 
bond market sent prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange lower 
Wednesday. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age closed off 1.52 pants to dose 
at 845.89. The index had lost more 
than four pom ls in early afternoon 
trading. Declines led advances by 
around 930 to 540 and volume 
widened to 48.86 milli on shares 
from 45.07 million Tuesday. 

Analysts said the bond market 
set the pace for tbe stock market 
and the two rose and fell in tan- 
dem. The immediate source of 
weakness in both was the rise in 
the federal funds rate, on over- 
night loans between banks, to a 
high of 16 percent from Tuesday’s 
dose of 13^6 percent 

Analysts said investor concerns 
that interest rates are moving up 
were further supported by increas- 
es in the broker loan rate by three 
major banks. 

U.S. Trust increased its broker 
loan rate to 1414 percent from 13-34 
percent and Manufacturers Hano- 
ver and Continental Illinois moved 
to 14 percent from 13V4 percent. 

Michad Metz of Oppenhdmer 
& Co. said stocks also reflected the 
lack of consensus cm Wall Street as 
to when an economic recovery will 
start. 

“The market is thrashing about 
without any conviction,” he said. 

One result of the concern on in- 
terest rates is that that Federal Re- 
serve has come under Increasing 
administration to “steady” the 
growth of the U.S. money supply. 

Treasury Secretary Donald Re- 
gan said the “uneven pattern” of 
money supply growth was causing 
jitters in financial markets. Mr. 
Regan’s deputy, R.T. McNamar, 
said renewed money supply 
growth would rekindle inflation. 

Waiting Eagerly 

President Reaga n , at Tuesday’s 
news conference, said businessmen 
were not showing faith in his pro- 
gram because they were waiting to 
see what the Fed would do “to be 
sure interest rates and inflation are 
going to continue coming down." 

The investment community is 
waiting eagerly for Mr. Reagan to 
disdose his plans to reduce the 
huge federal budget deficits pro- 
jected for the next three years 
while fighting the recession. 

On the trading floor, Tandy 
Corp- which reported second- 
quarter earnings of 63 cents a 
share versus 58 cents a year agp, 

Philippine Debt Service 

Reuters 

MANILA — The Philippines' 
foreign debt service ratio was 19.1 
percent for 1981, within the self 
imposed siatutoiy limit of 20 per- 
cent in spite of high interest rates, 
the central bank said Wednesday. 


was active following a block of 
486,300 shares at 32)4. 

IBM, which has been in the 
spotlight since the Justice Depart- 
ment dropped an antitrust suit 
against it on Jan. 8. was active, 
along with Exxon. 

Phillips Petroleum. which had 
risen recently amid takeover spec- 
ulation, was lower after a bloat of 
150,000 shares at 37%. 

McDonnell Douglas won sup- 
pot. The company won a 55163 
milli on Air Force contract to sup- 
port the sale of 62 F-15 fighter jets 
to Saudi Arabia. 

Asarco was higher at one point. 
MIM Holdings of Australia plans 
to increase its holdings of Asaroo’s 
outstanding stock to about 21 per- 
cent.. 

In corporate news, Camion 
Mills said its board has decided to 
remain neutral on Pacific Hold- 
ing’s offer of $44 a share for Can- 
non stock. 

Cannon said the board is advis- 
ing shareholders by letter that it 
ww make no recommendation on 
the offer. 

Russian in Talks 
On Mexican Oil 

Reuters 

MEXICO CITY — The head of 
tbe Soviet oil marketing agency 
has arrived in Mexico tor talks 
with officials of Pern ex, the state 
ofl monopoly, official sources said 
Tuesday. 

No details were released about 
Vladimir Morozov’s visit but in- 
formed sources said a cost-saving 
oil exchange deal might be dis- 
cussed. According to the sources, 
the Soviet Union would like Mexi- 
co to take its place in supplying 
Cuba with oil and in return, use 
Soviet oil to replace Mexican sup- 
plies to certain European chenis. 

Such an arrangement was dis- 
cussed when Mexican Foreign 
Minister Jorge Castaneda and the 
then head of Pemex, Jorge Diaz 
Serrano, visited Moscow lasx year. 
Mr. Diaz Serrano has since been 
appointed Mexican ambassador to 
the Soviet Union. 

China Floats Yen Bond 

Reusers 

TOKYO — China International 
Trust & Investment Corp. has 
agreed with a Japanese group of 
two securities companies and a 
bank to privately place 10 bOHon 
yen (about $44 million) of 12-year 

bcmds bearing a fixed coupon of 
S.7 percent, securities sources said 
Wednesday. Nomura, Daiwa and 
the Bank of Tokyo will sign a for- 
mal contract on Friday with the 
Chin ese corporation, an organiza- 
tion for seeking foreign capital and 
investment in joint ventures, they 
said. 


CURRENCY RATES 

Interbank exchange rates for Jan. 20, 1982, excluding bank service charges. 
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UAW Halts 
GM Contract 
Negotiations 

Talks Are Broken Off 
Over Job Security Issue 

From Agency Dugauhes 

DETROIT — Contract talks be- 
tween General Motors and the 

United Auto Workers union broke 

off Wednesday after the two sides 
failed to reach agreement on job 
security measures. 

“The [union bargaining] com- 
mittee has voted to recess and re- 
port to the [UAW’s 300-member] 
bargaining council,” Douglas 
Fraser, UAW president, told a 
news conference. 

The negotiations stalled over 
economic issues and the question 
of job security for the union's 
more than 300.000 GM employees, 
the union chief said. 

“We will report tbe progress or 
lack of progress to the council, and 
they will make the decision” on 
whether bargaining will resume. 
Mr. Fraser said. The union’s bar- 
gaining council for GM meets Sat- 
urday in Washington. 

Bargainers for the UAW at 
GM met late into the evening 
Tuesday, but talks were held up at 
Ford Motor. 

Ford spokesman Roy Pask said 
that although unio n and company 
l eaders were talking informally, 
there were no formal negotiation 
sessions scheduled. 

“Time is getting short,” Owen 
Bieber, UAW vice president and 
head of the union’s GM Depart- 
ment, told reporters Tuesday eve- 
ning. “We have to make progress 
and meaningful progress shortly or 
we will tun out of time.” 

From Milwaukee Allis- 
Chalmers said it will dose its West 
AlHs foundry unless the UAW un- 
ion local agrees to immediate labor 
cost reductions. 

The company said its employees 
earn an average of $23 an hour for 
total wage and benefit costs, com- 
pared with workers in other found- 
ries in the area who receive $12 to 
$13 an hour for similar work. 

The UAW’s talks with GM and 
Ford began Jan. 11 amid the U.Su 
auto industry's worst slump in a 
half-century and six months before 
traditional midsummer negotia- 
tions were to begin. Current con- 
tracts expire Sept. 14. 

Ford and GM are asking the 
UAW to grant major wage and 
benefit concessions to make the 
car companies more competitive 
with foreign manufacturers. In ex- 
change, the union says it wants 
greater job security and some kind 
of profit-sharing plan for its mem- 
bers. 


U.S. GNP Fell 5.2% in 4th Quarter 


From Agencv Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — Economic 
output in the United States fell 5.2 
percent from October through De- 
cember and is expected to contin- 
ue the slide, though less steeply, in 
the current quarter, the govern- 
ment said Wednesday. 

The Commerce Department fig- 
ures show however that 1981 as a 
whole was an improvement over 
1980. The department said that af- 
ter adjustment for inflation, the 
overall gross national product for 
1981 expanded 1.9 percent. In 
1980, the economy shrank 0.2 per- 
cent after inflation. 

Treasury Secretary Donald T. 
Regan forecast that the GNP de- 
cline in the current quarter would 
total 2 percent. He also predicted 
that the rate of inflation for the en- 
tire year would be cut to 714 to 8 
percent. 

Commerce official Robert 
Dederick, warning that a sustained 
surge in interest rates would pose a 
threat to recovery, said unemploy- 
ment would rise further from its 

AT&T Planning 
Strong Bid for 
Foreign Business 

Reuters 

LONDON — American Tele- 
phone St Telegraph plans to ex- 
pand aggressively into foreign 
markets, Virginia Dwyer, AT&T 
vice president and treasurer, told a 
press conference Wednesday. 

AT&T is planning to bui Id its 
new international subsidiary into a 
major presence in non-U-S. mar- 
kets, she said. 

The company is studying what 
changes would be needed in the 
products erf its Western Electric 
subsidiary to adjust them to non- 
U.S. telephone systems, she said. 
The current, initial thrust of for- 
eign expansion is the opening of 
sales offices in order to survey the 
individual market places. 

Following its restructuring, 
AT&T will compete with Interna- 
tional Business Machines in those 
areas where A»t» processing and 
communications have merged, Ms. 
Dwyer said. However, she added, 
“I don’t think well become a 
main-frame computer manufactur- 
er.” 

ILK. Fa i pimgi Climb 

Reuters 

LONDON — British gross aver- 
age earnings in November were 
113 percent higher than year ago. 
the Employment Department said 
Wednesday. The 12 months to Oc- 
tober showed an 11.9-percent rise, 
the department said. 
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current 8.9 percent level but he did 
not offer a specific forecast 

As the government announced 
the drop in growth, a private econ- 
omist offered a strong warning to 
Congress that current policies 
could lead to a major economic 
collapse. 

“It is clear the bottom of the re- 
cession has not been 
reached... and the situation ap- 
pears quite bleak,” Allen Sinai, 
senior vice president of the Lexing- 
ton, Mass,, forecasting firm of 
Data Resources Inc., said. “With- 
out adjustment now in the current 
thrust of policies,” he said, “the 
U-S. economy runs the risk of a 
mzgor collapse, unprecedented in 
the postwar period.” 

The market value of the total 
output of U.S. goods and services 
increased — before inflation — by 
$19.9 billion to $2,984 trillion in 
the fourth quarter erf last year, the 


Commerce Department said- Con- 
verting that figure into 1972 dol- 
lars — to eliminate inflationary ef- 
fects — the total was $1,496 tril- 
lion. 

The fourth-quarter drop — mea- 
sured after seasonal adjustment 
but before adjustment for price 
changes — was only slightly below 
the 5.4-percent figure the depart- 
ment tentatively projected several 
weeks ago. 

Inflation throughout the econo- 
my. as measured by the GNFs 
“implicit price deflator” was 9.1 
percent through all of last year, 
nearly the same as 19S0's 9 per- 
cent But price hikes for the fourth 
quarter alone reflected some im- 
provement, to an annual rate of 
8.4 percent from the third quar- 
ter’s 9.9 percent. 

The department said decreases 
in final sales accounted for about 
two-thirds of the overall economic 
backsliding during the quarter. 
Personal spending increased $25.6 
billion in the quarter, compared 
with $54.8 billion in the third quar- 
ter. 

Despite the recession, last year's 
economic performance was dose 
to what both the Reagan adminis- 
tration and the Carter administra- 
tion predicted. 

Neither administration antici- 
pated the recession that the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search declared began after the last 
spurt of growth in July, 1981. 

“This recession st emm ed from 
policy-makers' earlier failure to 
come to grips with deeply embed- 
ded inflation,” Deputy Commerce 
Secretary Joseph Wright Jr. said. 
“Steady fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies are laying the foundation for a 
sustained decline in inflation. La- 
bor and management also must do 
their part,” he said. 


Japan Proves Tangerine Fuel Works 
But Finds It Too Expensive to Squeeze 

The Associated Press 

TOKYO — Japan’s Suzuki Motors has developed a car for those who 
want a little more “juice” under the hood — an engine that runs on fuel 
extracted from tangerine peels. 

Suzuki spokesman Koichiro T akagi said successful tests were conduct- 
ed Wednesday on a mmirar with a 550-centimeter engine, a 400-cc mo- 
torcycle and a 50-cc moiorscooter, all powered by tangerine fueL 

Two fuels were used, one made entirely from the Japanese “nrikan,” or 
tangerine, and the other a mixture of gasoline and tangerine ofl. “In 
acceleration and speed they ran as well as any gas-driven car,” Mr. 
T akagi said. 

He said the fuel bad an octane rating of 140, well over the 90 of high- 
octane gas sold in Japan. But he acknowledged that it will be a long time 
before autos will be using the fueL The ignition temperature for the fad 
is well above that of gasoline, he said. And it lakes 11,000 peels to 
produce tbe equivalent of one liter of gasoline, making the fuel far too 
expensive to be practical at this tune. 

There was another potential problem: The cars “do smell fruity, al- 
though 1 thought it was a rather nice aroma,”, he said. 
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10. 7 973 15ft 15% 15%- % 
i ■ 7 885 33 31 XVmr- « 

J3 7 T7 21fh 21* 21*-- J 

s 4 3 45% S 

bs as* 

s T “tS 

3J 9 64 12% 12 12 - % 

tf 8 253 47ftd46» 47%— % 
X712 437 20ft 20 20ft— % 

SJ 2 * *ii nftdnft 3*ft- % 

BJ 2 31% 31% 31% 

5 34 25% 24% 24%— % 

X9 5 152 28% SO 27 —1% 
11 a 20ftd20% »%- % 
SJ 7 13 16ft 14% 14%+ % 

8 90 29% 29% 29%—% 

X9 9 Si Mft 25ft 25%— ft 

rx n»» * 

5J 5 188 29ft »ft »ft— % 
X1 12 10 18ft 10 It . , .. 

3 101 3«k 3M 34%+ % 
It 27 7% 7% 7ft 

17 4 3 37ft 37ft 37ft— % 

43 a 23 26ft 25% 25ft— % 


230 

21% 17 GGHl JOe 
25 14ft GnHast J 
44% 24ft Glnst s M. 
39% 27%GnMllb 1J6 
50 33ft GMaT 2J0e 
34ft 27ft GMot PfXJS 
4Sft 34% GMot Pt 5 
20% lift GNC S 34 
7ft 3ft GPU 
87% Sift GenRe 1 J4 
10ft 4ft GnRefr 
51% 33ft GnSIgnl 1-40 
18% eft GnSleel Jib 
34V. 24* GTE 204 

19ft 16 GTE, dW 
II BftGTR PrtJO 
60% SO GTFf PIM4 
29ft 19 GTlre MOB 
lift 4% Genesco 
31 lift GnRad K 

34 15 Genst V 1 JO 
35% 24%GenuPt 1.14 
32ft 17ft GaPac MO 

35 25%GaPe Pf2J4 

35 24ft GaPc PfBX24 
24% 22% GOPW rtL7* 
18% 15%GaPw PfXM 
22% 18 GaPw PfX73 
55 45 GaPw PT7J2 


b: J fc h fe: 

ilin 2 S 2S atz,s 


61 


37ftGeaara K 
25% GerbPa MB 


34% 20% CntGa Of4JO 
4Z% Mft Conti II 2 
19% 14% CantTei 1J6 
42% 29ft ctDaln m JS5 
30% 20 CORWd Si JO 
10ft 2ft CookUn JUT 
55ft 42 Goapr 1J4 
44ft 25V.COOPLB JO 
21 12% COOPT S J4 


47% 24* Coppwd TJO 
13* 5% Cardura JO 


5% Cardura . 

18ft 11% Co re In »J4 
75% 47 CemG JJJ 
26 17* CorrSIk 1J6 

36* 25% Cowles 1 
39% 27% CoxBd s 46 
8% 4* Craig . 

44% 32 Crane IJOa 
44ft 78 CravRs m 
12ft 6% CrodtF J» 
31ft 21ftCredF PfXTS 
35% 20% Crlton 
42 27% Crock N 2J0 

2HV. 20ft CrckN PB.1I 
18% 13* CrmK s J4 
37 25 CrwnCk 

53% 29 CrwZei 240 
58 36% CrZer PMJ3 

31* 22ft CrumF 1-64 
22ft 11* CaBtro JOe 
58ft 38%CurnEn 2 
8ft 7 Cur r Inc 1.1D 
50ft 33* CurtW , 1 
39 24V. Cyclops 1.10a 


33* 25ft GerbPa 
27% 9% GarbSC .12 
91% 55% Getty 2J0 
4% 4% GlantP 

8* 3% GIOrFn 

28% 15ft GldLw 4 JO 
»ft 14* Gif mill SI 
35% 27 Gillette XiO 
20% Cft Gina* .44 
20* 10* GieasW JO 
35 15ft GlebM S 40 
35% 18% GidNUO 
U 4%GMWF J4 
28% IBftGdrkh M* 
28% 23 Gdreh PfS-12 
70ft 15ft Goadyr ’-*0 
21 12% GenfJ I 44 

30ft 20ft GOuM M2 
29% 21 Gould pn45 
57% 38% Groce UO 
44ft 33V. Grnlnur 148 
15 9ft Gnmttvt 1 
6ft 3% GtAtPe 
44 27* GILkln JO 

33 22ft GNIm 4-57» 
47% 33 GtNoNk 2 

18% lift GtWPln JU 

20ft 13% Greyh Mfl 
4% 1ft Grevh wt 
ll sftGrawG sJ6b 
5% 2ft GlhRIY , 

39ft 21% G rum ml JO 
23 17ft Gram Pf2J0 
19% 19* Guardi 142 
21% 16ftdW(F -75 
53 35% GlfW pfSJO 

« 30% GultOn 2J0 

28% 13 Gulf Res 
12ft 10%GirStUt 1J8 

25% is* ouirutd ija 
50% 34% GHU Pf 3J8 
10% 10 GlfsBk n 42 
17% 9 Gultan JO 


44154 MS9 JWJ ^T’S 

ix ? 25 25 m - % 

,3 ji 4 * iSS S% i3t% 

if* 757 6% «+ JJ 

“ ,o r ?% ”t% 

»» " ££ & Sts 

t£ 7W S ?S SE mtTS 

B js jr sT 

7J I B W* 19% ’»%- % 

^ a * 

9-1 17 24* <04% W+ % 

14 732 2* 22ft 23»+ * 

It 29 16 15% 14 + % 

IX 6 10% 18% 18% — % 

IX no dt% 48% 4»%— ft 
1J 9 243 37%— ft 

< 7 i vu MV» 29 21 — w 

U11 73 10ft - W* 2 

° w % % t; 

tl 6 *b 19% 19% ’P5+ * 
il 5 41 18% 18% ft 

X711 8H 31% 11% JJSJr J* 

fa 'I* \sl 'ift a* * 

74 J 1J4 MR » »%- ft 
IX 11 S4 23% 24 + % 

si's ■» is* ift Sftjs 
£ 5 "1 ir S* § V 
ars ift as at 1 * 

£ 7* W 'ft 

2421 IS M »H 29%— % 
14. 10 73 78* 27% 28* 

S"J r ?ft% 

us ,^ 'ft ’ft-* 

SJ 7 45 M 6% *%- % 

3! SO 2% 2% „ 

C 4 in 4j 251% 25 25 — % 

it 12 mS 19% if*+% ■ 

ffHXSfoi 

if 5 944 31% 31 3’ft— % 

u 85 14% 1< 16% 

as *3 a* ift r+S 

JS . S 5* S S%+£ 

44 24 28 9% 9% 9%— % 


Jft JBttih 1 

24% ,SStJf - 
a* 24 LTV* 1J2I 
25% 13% LTV Pfl 
22 »% L Quint 1 

21% 16% LacGdS XJO 
8ft 9ft Lomsn 
1*% 14* LaneBv 1.10 
22% 13* Lanier s 4} 

15% WtWawflnf 
X 14 LBOfPf .12 
42% 25% UeorSP 1JO 
103% 6S Lears pOK 
up 25U. LswvTr 1-50 
24% 12V. LeaPtei J4 
2% 1 Lenvei 
21 12ft LVin PI 
14% 12% Letenn X49e 
26% toft Lennar *30 
44 jo% Lenox 1J6 
14V. 7% LOSFOV JO 

14% 6* Lewcod 

soft 24% LtvISt 1JS 
41% 23% LejrtriF I 
29% 23 LOF 1J0 
51% 40 LOF pf t» 
18% 17% LOiryCp .72 
x 3® Lib N tin I JO 
Uft 21% Ltemk s Jl 
48% 45% LfltvEll UOa 
44 34 LKlCNt 3 

14% 13% LlncPl XMa 
13% 4% Lionel 

(2% 48 L itton 1JOO 
18% 15% Luton I pf 2 
50 25% Loekhd 

144% 97 Loctrd PnM5 
30ft IS* Loci Ifw -54 
U7% 73 Loewi MO 
24% 17ft LomFn 1J4 
21% 14% LomMT MJ* 

37% 22% Lnsiar l.ts 

15% l3ftT.ll.CO 1.94 
1.16 1-32 LI L r* 

58ft 49 LIL PtKXM 
28* 24% LIL PtU+25 
24 19% LIL gT3L3l 

17ft 14ft ML PfPXa 
19ft 14% LIL _P*02J7 
34% 75% Lonaor .« 
44* 75* Local .72 

19ft 11% LoGenl 
48ft 25% LaLand 1J0 
31 14% LoPOC JOB 

18ft 1* LouvGs 2K 
40% 14% Lowensl 130 
18% 10% Lowes 1 <68 
35% 20% LubriJ »1K 
17% 12% LuckyS 1.16 
17% 12% Lukora .72 


~8 43 6 9% i + % 

13*7 64 30ft Mft *>%+ % ' 
1 2ft 2ft 2ft ♦ % 
jo 3KB3 14% 13* 13*— % 

lx X -B 

n!’* “1 ”9% wfti * 

*27 ift 4ft 4ft 
«J * 47 17% 16% 14% 
nil 77 If* 19 19 

XT 13 41 11% 11% 1l%+ V. 
J3* 157 17 16H 1»%- % 

SJ I 309 37 94* 24ft- % 

3J 2 *5% *5* *S%— I 
X* 7 U 26* 24ft X*+ ft 
U 7 7 21% 77 21%+ % 

7 9 1ft 1% 1%+ % 

1 15V. IS* 15% + % - 
19. 395 14% 1<''« 14%+ % 

1J 5 2* 12% 12% 12*— * 

SJ 7 475 331k 31% 31ft- ft 
t3 5 12 W 14 14 

18 I 11% 1Mb 11% 

XI 4 234 27 36* 26% 

X913 290 35% 33% 34ft+ ft 
M28 42 23% 28% M% 

IX ID 48* 40 40%+ l— 

X3 6 27 13% 13% 13%+ ft 

XI * 32 23% 23* gft- * 

UU » 25* 25 75% — % 

5J911 508 52% 52 52 — % 

7J * 48 40% 40% 40ft+ M 
ix 3 15% 15% 1S%- * 

X7 441 7% 7% 7% 

X8 * 534 50% 50 S0*+ % 

U. 7 15% 15% Wft+,% 
103639 44 45 46 +1ft 

■4 15 134% 133* 134% +3% 

2J15 .2 21% 31% 31*+ 

U 5 4 *2% 83 83 — % 

7.7 7 5 18% 11% 18M+ % 

IX 7 If 11% It 19%+ % 
X9 4 71 27 26ft Mft 

It 5 325 13% 13% 11% 

1074* 1-32 1-32 1-32 

IT. IUN SO* »% 50 + ft 

17. 55 26ft 25% 2S%+ % 

IX 4 30ft 20ft 20*+ % 

IX 2 15ft 15% 15ft 

IX 12 15% 15Vi lift 

X4 10 > 74ft 24ft 24ft+ W 

U14 2*2 30 29% 29*- ft 

12 5 41 13% 12* 13 + % 

XI 61919 30ft 29% 29ft- ft 
iS 17 in 17% 17* 17% 

IX S 72 18% I* 18*-% 
4J 5 112 2SU 24% 24ft— 1 
3J 14 K 12ft 12ft 12ft- ft 
5.011 849 32 11% 91%-* 

98 6 322 13 12% 12ft 

SJ 6 H 12% 12% 12ft+ % 


11 gi ju 3 3%+ % 

X9 99 6ft 6ft+ % 

7J 6 25 14% 13% 14%+.% 
u | UO 24% 25% 24% +1 
Jll 24 19% 1>* 19ft+ * 
717 no 49% 40ft 48ft— ft 
131131 n% 50% 50% — 2ft 
39 10% 10% 10% 

20 414 47ft 47% 47% 
U7 « 10ft H* H* 

4J « 311 27ft 26ft 27 


% 



53% 45ft DPL PT7J8 
19% 17ft DoanF n 
47ft 32% Deere 2 
12ft 10% DeimP L58 
ilft 22 DdiaA S 1 
19ft 7% Deltona 
31* 34 DteCh 8 t 

S 15ft DenMtg MO 
31% 21 Daimys M 
10% mfcDeatPty M 
17 il%DeSah> 1.X2 
12ft 10% DetEd 1 JO 
53* 45 DetE PJ7JJ 
51% 43%D«E PgJS 
50% 42% DatE Pf7J6 
22% 16%DE PfBXOT 
15% 13% Date pr2K 
33 22% Dexter 1.10 

14 8% DIGIor J4 

26% lift Dido pH- 25 
49% lWfcDlalCP 1J0 
41% 26% Dial 111 238 

39ft 23ft D Icons 1 J* 
49% 31% Dlebd s JO 
113% 80% Digital 
13% 9% Dllllng nJBb 
25ft 14ft Dillon lJOh 
67% 43ft Disney MO 
5% 2% Dlvraln 
15% 10* DTPtPP JO 
25ft 12 Dmea s .16 
32ft 20ftDanpM J4 
16 7% DonLJ JO 

43 30% Donnly 1 J* 

51 14 Dorsey 1 

33 24% Dover A J6 

39 23% DewQl 1 JO 

55% 29% Dowjn AJ2 
31ft 15* Drava t JA 
51 27% DreAT .JO 

lift 13»Dro*B IJfe 
38ft 14% Drayfs Mta 
56 35%duPon» 2M 
34ft 26%duPnt pan 
42ft 34 duPnt p«n 
22% 16 DukeP 2J0 
66 54% Duka PhL70 

23 18% Duke PfU» 

42% 52* Duke pflL28 
7D% 53% DunBr 2J4 
14% HftDuaU 11 JO 
18 14ft Dufl PfAXIO 

14 11% Dua Pf 1J7 
15ft is duo Ptcxia 

15 12% Duo prl SJ.° 

lift 13ft Dua PT 2J1 
25 21% Dua pr 2J5 

53 43% Duo pf 731 

37 20% DvooP "-lie 

13 6% DvnAm .15 


ft 

17. 

T7. 

IX 
IX 
44 8 
74 5 
IX 
2JT2 


6ft 2% DMG 
10% HkDamon -20 
23 12% DanRJv L12 

33% 23%DanaCP MO 
26% 13% Daniel a .18 
54ft 42%DnrtK rtMO 
40ft 40% DalaGn 
10ft 6ft Dot Tor 

67% 38ft Datpnt 
14ft 10% Davao -56 

31% 21ft DayHd SL10 w. . u 

IS 12 DaVtPL 1^ 0. 6 JO M% Mft M%+ % 

^ BPL D,7 - 7i ^7 ^ it* 1^ MV£% 

g?S S5 

A3 7 683 23%<m% ^ % 

4 38 8 7ft 8 + % 

X712 428 -n Mft »%+ % 

5J 8 S 22 21% 22 

X4 9 03 28% 27% 28*+ ft 

U 12 132 14% 16 16* % 

Mi 38 Oft 12% 12% — % 

— 5 XV.* 11% 11 11% 

^5 46% 46% 46%— 1 
z750 45% 45 45 —1 

220 44% 44% 44%— * 
14 17% T7ft ]7ft— % 

9 Uft 14% H%- % 

s 

i=?JS d JSS^=lS 

U 16 » <7% 47% 47ft 
122474 84 83% 83% 

X2 5 107 lift 11% lift— % 
SJ 9 22 22ft 22ft M%- % 

a « i% + * 

47 • IS 12% 12ft + m 

jj 8 26 Zlft 21% 21ft+ % 
L412 236 14% 13ft M 
X5 9 737 36% 35ft 36%+ % 
6J 6 132 16% 16 16%+ % 

24 11 235 27ft 2*ft 27* + % 
7J 71917 m 23% 23ft 
1021 304 45% 44% 45 — % 
U f 104 TS%d15% 15*- % 

g 72 ^? ss-sastS 

i 7 sLU s ^+% 

It 3 19% 19% lf%+ % 
IX z340 51* 53* 53*— % 
4J14 424 40% 59% »ft- % 
IX 7 197 13% 12% 13 

11 XiO 14% lift 16%+ % 

it z50 12 12 12 — % 

IX 8110 13% 13% 13%— % 
IX 3 13% 13 13*— % 
It 12*00 14ft 14* J4%- ft 

IX x30 22 22 K 

17. zIlO 43ft 43% 43% — V 

2j’s ^ V "» “^ft 


43ft 32ft EGG ,ii 

21ft JiftCGG wl 

55ft 38ft E3ys 1 
22% 12% EngJeP J6 
28 14% Earn M2 

13% 5 EaStAIr 

7% 2ft EAL WtO 
Uft 14% Emir PttJJ 
20* 1+% E*AJr PfSJO 
27ft 18 EoAtGF in 
12* 10% Eastutr UO 
85ft 60ft EsKod 3a 
41% 27 EatOfl 1-72 
14% io ediim n 
31ft 20ft Eckrd • J2 
31% 23ft EdHBr 1J4 
24 14% Edwrd A JO 

28% 19% EIPMA MJ 
18ft 15*EPG dPfX3S 
24* 2Z*EPG PI3J3 
19% 8* Elcor JO 

fft 4ft ElOCAS 
29ft 17ft EDS A JO 
4% 3ft ElMeMo 
3016 10* Elgin 1 JO 
9* ift Elixir 
ifft 34 ErnrsEI 2 
23 9* EmrRd X79f 

19ft lift EmrvA 1 
37% 26% Emharr 2 M 

11% fft EmpOt _1J4 
ift 3 Emu pf -47 
4% 3 Emp pf JO 

44* 12 Emplnc JO 
30ft 17 EngCP n J* 
22ft 14% EiMtoB -72 
35% 22% Enserdi 1 J4 
12% 5% Ensrce n 

56% 38ft Entera J6 
15% 10% Enle* 1 
Ifft 7ft Envrtec 
27 20% Eaulfx XiO 

12 ift Eaulmk 
19ft 13% Erank pt2Jl 
40% 26 EatCs sin 
13ft 8% EatLI MO* 
55% 24 Esmrtt sljf 
38 15% ESOUlrf 1.82 

20% 13% EssexC JOb 
30 17 Eetrlne J4 

34% 21% Ethyl l JO 
26% 15% EvanP 1 
10ft 9 Evan pfl JO 
34% 21ft Excel A 1J8 
15 ITVf.Exelsr M9e 
40 29% Exxon s 3 


U 14 124 XFft W M% 

1 17% 17% 17ft + % 

1 7 11 18 44* 44% 44ft— % 

7J * 43 13% 13% 13% _ 

47 4 10 19* 19* I**— AA 
*79 5ft 5% 3* 

28 2ft 2ft 2ft 

IX 3 15% 15 15% 

IX 67 17ft 17ft 17%-% 

SJ 91175 20ft 20ft 20%-% 
It 6 50 11* lift 11*+ % 

A3 92031 70ft 69% 70 
X5 10 53 29* 29% 29%—% 
4JI4 99 12ft lift 12 
4J 10 1049 23% 22 V. 22ft— ft 
SJ i 1 25 25 25 — % 

U 7 Ul 30ft 21% 20% 

5J 102380 24ft 24% 24ft+ % 
It 4 16% 16% 16% 

IX 1 24* 34* 24ft— % 
15 71 6 0% 8% 0% 

19 81 7 6% 7 

27 IS 33 22* 22% 22*+ % 
75 34 3 2% 3 

8-4 7 12 19ft 19 19 — % 

16 18 9 ■% 9 

4710 728 43V. 42% 43 — V. 

27. 94 10* 10% I Oft 

■2 8 183 12V. lift 12%+ % 
7.4 7 29 3214 32 32%+ % 

It 11 9 » HS+k 10ft+ % 

IX Z2390 3ft 3* 2%+ % 

It 120 3ft 3* 3ft— ft 

2J19 4 14* 14* 16*+ %- 

2J 9 320 23ft 23* Mft— ft 

34 6 23 20* 19ft 20*+ ft 

X9 7 444 23ft a* 23*— ft 

425 J* d 5ft 5ft— <4 

1J 8 124 42 40* 4nb— 1ft 

7J 6 101 13ft 13% 13% — % 
158 14% 14 14 — ft 

BJ 4 164 u2S 27 28 +1* 

48 4* 6 6 

li 2 15* 15% 15% 

tl 7 27 37% 34ft 37 — % 

IX 11 13 9ft 9% 9%+ % 

3J 7 45 48* 47% 47ft— 1* 

if 5 161 24* 25ft 26%+ ft 

4J 6 7 17 16% 16%— % 

2J10 33 22% 22% 22ft + % 

AJ 5 197 24* O* 23%+ ft 

6J 13 58 lift 16 14 — % 

It 10 10 9% 10. 

tl 4 44 24ft 23% a*— % 

It * 18% 13% 13%— ft 

IX 411053 29% <129* 29ft- % 


MO 


M2 
.16 
MO 
8 1 
I JO 
MO 
J3t 
XBO 
2 
Jl 


35ft 23% FMC 1 JO 
44 20% FMC Pf 125 

38% 12% Fobree J? 
15ft 7% FobrCt J8 
6% ift Face! 

30* 10% Falrcbd JO 
47% 26ft Fain: pf3J0 
15 lOHFomDI 8J4 
15% fft FrWftF 
IS 6ft Forah 
9ft 3ft Fedaro 
26ft 16ft FedlCa 
72% 41% FdExp 
36% 18ftFdMaa 
12% 6ft FadNM 
29% 34% FedPB 
29% 14% FdSanl 
43ft 30 FedDSI 
31% 20ft Ferro 
9% 2ft Fid Fin 
K% 22 FldUnl 
36% 19ft Fldcst 
19% 12ft FlBB* 

9 3ft Fllmwv 
6% 2% Flmwy pf 

16% 8% FnCpA s J8 
16% 4 FnSBar 1.141 
29% 12ft FlnlFed 
Uft 8% Flrestn ja 
19% 12% FtAtln l J8 
19% 9% FtChrt JO 

20ft 15% FstCblc Mfl 
41% ZTftFIBTx SUM 
5% SftFtOtY 
44% 32% FlinBra X04 
24% 13% FtMIS J4 
47ft 33ft FktNBo Xd 
. 25% 19% FNSIDn 120b 
5 3 Fat Pa 

3 ft FtPaMI JMe 
17ft 14 FtUnR SUM 
18 6% Ft VaBk JO 

25ft 25ft FIWIic 3 

42 32% Flscnn 2 

13% 7% FlshFes 
lift 9 Fleet En 
32% 23% Piemns 
33% 18 Flexiv 


IX 

11. 4 
BJ 6 
4J 5 


-53 

174 

JO 


BJ 7 (70 23ft 23% U% 

7J 38 K 28% 28%-% 
3J38 222 13* d12ft 12ft— % 
2J 7 81 12ft 11* 12 

13 21 5ft 5% 5% 

67 3 587 12% lift 11% 

IX 38 27ft 27* 77*— % 
U 9 23 14 13ft lift . 

23 13 10 9% 10., 

9 69 8ft 8% 8% 

252 3ft 3* 3ft 

5-515 340 24 23 23%+ % 

171343 59 57% 58% 

4J 7 35 20ft 20ft 20ft— ft 

10 395 8% 8 I 

4J 7 7 26ft 36% 26%— ft 

4411 18 22% 22ft 22% 

X6 7 270 W 33% 33ft+ % 
A3 10 29 28% 27ft 27ft— ft 

09 2ft 2ft 2ft + % 

10 25% 25% 2S%— % 

13 24% 24% »%+ % 

86 15% 15% 15ft— % 

3S5 6% 6% 4%+ % 

10 4% 4 4%+ % 

SJ 5 S8* 13 12% 124b- ft 

26. S 4ft 4ft 4ft— % 
233 IS 14% 15 

4J 6 474 12* 12ft 124k+ % 
SJ 5 14 16% lift 16ft— % 

BJ 276 9% d 9 9%— % 

U 7 m 18% 17ft 17ft- ft 
37 8 216 I3ft 32% 33ft— % 
7 12 4ft 4ft 4ft- % 

6J 5 45 33ft 32% 331b- % 
1.911 157 13 dl2ft 12ft— % 
6J 3 51 42ft <2 42-% 

« J 4 2 22* 22* 22ft + % 
313 3 d 2% 2ft— % 

3J 5 54 1* 1% 1%— % 

AJ 10 74 15% 15% 15%—% 
72) 5 31 Bft 8% Bft+ % 
74 4 2 27 24ft 26*— % 

X4 6 40 37ft 37% 37%— ft 

46 « 211 13ft 12ft 13%+ % 

4-7 18 139 11% ID* 11 + % 

57 7 12 23ft 21ft 33ft 

4.4 TB 97 18 (117% IB 


9% ift HMW „ 
10ft 4 HRT JO 
20% 14% HaCkW 2-48 
35% 21% HallFB 1 J4 
io* 44% Haibtn l JO 
35ft 24% HamrP 1JM 
12 10 HanJS lJTa 

15% 10% HimJI M4a 
19ft lift Hndlmn 1 
34% 15% HandvH JO 
39% 27ft Hanna 2 
20% 14% HorBJ A 1 
26ft 17% Horlnd s JO 
23% 9ft HarnMi JQ 
60% 35% Harris ,J0 
21ft 17% Home »l» 
24% 16ftHartOM 1J3 
40% 28% HartH JO 
■4 ii%Hatise U8a 
26ft W% HwllEI 2J4 
10ft 5ft HayasA 

28% isftHazcitn M 

13* 9* Hecks A 74 

26% fft HadM A, 

32ft 19% Hellin *J« 
29ft 23% Heinz A 1J4 
20ft 11% Helene 
27ft 17% Heiirint uo 
50% 29% HeimP 71 
4% 3»Hem.Ca 
9 7* He ml nc JOe 

24ft l9%HergiiA in 
41 23% Hereby 1.98 

14% 5ft Hesshui 70 
38 26ft Heubiin 2 
53* 38 HewlP A JM 
44% IBWHmcCel JO 
22% fft HIS bear n 
14% A% HiVott .15 
52 30* Hllenbd 1 J4 

52% 33% HllteO 1 JO 
33% 21% Holiday 74 
54ft K HollyS la 
0% 6ft HmeG pn JO 
65 30 Hontstk JO 

58% 25% Honda J7e 
188ft 61% Honwl l X« 
24* 16% HOOVU 174 

18 14 Horizon JJC 

14% Oft Horizon -Wi 
58ft 3I*MW>C S J4 
29ft 12 Hortlntl JO 
31 21ftHouaM 1JO 
11 5ft HouAFb 7H 
19% 14% Housint .165 
41 41 Holllt PfATS 

21ft liftHouln A 2.16 
52* 37ft HauNG 170 
28* 17% HOUORV 173* 
17% 8% Howell JO 

26ft 10* HawPT 

18ft is*Hubbra 2 
29ft 17ft HudM « JO 

19 12% Huffy JO 

45* 29% HughT A 68 
44% 29 Human sJp 
30ft 19% Human wl 

20 1 «% 

12% Oft HuntCh M 
tT lfftHulfEF. *40 
21% 13ft Hydraul MO 


3J11 
It 0 
li 7 


XI 13 


. 24 4% A% 6% 

4JK 13 Bft Ift 8ft— % 
if S 3 19% l«j> £ 

tl 10 215 lgk 36ft 27*— % 
u 91985 47ft 45ft 44%— Ift 
4J 5 29 24% 26ft 24%- % 
It 21 11% TO* 10ft— % 
ft 12 14* Vi % M% 

Ul IS 14ft 14* 14* 

3J 9 202 14% W* S 

tf 5 41 29 20ft 2Wk- % 
4J 7 13 16% 15% JSj»— % 
2714 24 23* 22% «*+ % 
34 4 42 11 10ft 11 
2J 101049 35* <134 34%— 1% 

t7 4 13 17ft 17% 17*+ ft 
5.4 7 11 20* 20* 20*- % 

‘ 20 30% K 30 

4 19% 12% 12ft+ % 
22 24ft 23% 24%+ % 
52 4ft 4% 4ft— % 

9 »* 25* 26%+ % 

14 6 231 10* 9ft 10 “ % 

xJV’Ji 'sr a sat a 

“ s 7 % & n%+ % 

ViS » 3K 3K 3SS=«% 

jt 3% a* a%+ * 

» 11 '9 8* 9 ... 

JJ 7 399 21 2*ft 21 + % 

8 • "i *a *a 

s% 51^1 1 

3jl2 $4 18% dia ]J — % 
SJ 5 59 10% 10 10 — * 

IS'J i3t (5% (K Vs 

^ 7 »7 K* »% I1S=% 

7x* W 7 *£ ^ 

I'i’. 2 % ^ 

a 4 7“?s t n& 2 
5?,1 4 200 3 r bl % 

IJ15 1408 32ft 32ft 32%—* 
X07A 279 29* »ft+ % 

7 B A 51 23* 22ft 23 + ft 

1J 8 134 11 10ft 10*- * 
11. • 342 15% 15 15* 

IX 21 42* 41% 

111 « 1** I* ia+> 

“i 5^ ^ Bfc’ft 

“ll* .’7 S J? JS 1^% 

ia - • 'I » is? g- ; 

a i,is » s; 

3 2 2Ye 22 221%— V* 

14. 3 17M im 17£— M 

a # i 222 Mft 33% * 

9.1*7 54 U* 18% 1B%— * 


35% WftMACOM .12 
59 38 MCA in 

34% 11% MEI ^ 
49ft 27* MG1C M8 
14% TftMGMGT J4 
17ft 12 Mnemlll JO 
25% 15% Mcml PHTO 
44% 41% MOCY . 1.» 
34 2V MBCTPf <75 
34% l4*MdsFd XW|t 
15ft 8* MOT 1C I M 
35% 21* MakXlH 1 JO 
15 *ft MatAsf 
14ft 7% Manhin J» 
9% SftManhLt M 
24* fftManCr 
40% 30% MfrHan X« 
25% 13* Mamin JJ2 
45* 31 MOtWlI P«J0 
44* 27* MARCO 1.80 
1H* 44* Moron 2 
25 15* MarMId 1^ 

28% 18 Marlon 64 
22% io* MarfcC * JjJ 
29ft 14% Mark Pfl 70 
47 2MA.Morrler JO 
42% 29ftMrihM 2 
20* 13% MrsnF M4 
38 23 MrsnF pfUO 

51% 2BftM0rtM 11.92 
37ft ll MaryK sJO 
43* 28% Md Cup 66 
42% 28 Mono, .74 
40 23* Mosonlt M2 

14* lift MasM IJSe 
5% 1% MosevF 

19 13*MOSCn XS4 
10 8% MOAlnc M2 

82% 39 MartuE J8r 
13% 4 Mattel .JO 
fft 3ft Motel wl 
30% 19% Main pnn 
32 23V- MayDS 1.70 

4 3 MavJW 

38 34 Mavfg 20 

41* 27% McQnn 1-40 
ilft 27* MCDr PfUO 
22 1A* McDr nfXAD 

79ft SlftMcOflM 1 
47% 22% McDoD 
51 29 McGEd 

54 39ft McGrH 
11* 4% McLean 
16% 12% McNeil 
32* 21 Meed 
27ft i2*Mea*ni 
43 30* Medlm 

40 31* Mellon n224 

48 34% Melville XM 

57 34* Merest 2 

34* 22% MerTi S i 
103 74% Merck XBO 

44% 47ft Merdlm 160 
44% 20ftMorrLy in 
34% 14* MesaP s 70 


c 22 481 23* 22ft 22ft— % 
UH 1427 43 42 42ft— ft 

1J 10 ' <■ 31% TO* 38*— H 

2613234SU50U. 49ft 10 + % 

Mil x»2 8% 8U. 8%+ % 

]<H M 15ft 15ft ISft- U 

SJ S 23 22% 22%— Ift 

X4 7 43 52% 52 S2%+ W 

It otO 31* 31 31 — % 

s! 7 5? «5 

^ , ,24 12ft 19ft »% 

^10 39 lift 16% 16ft 

• 1 4 4008 32 11 32 — fat 

UL 10 2244 14V. 13* 14U+ % 
17. 12 32% 11* 33%-% 

u 1 2596 28ft 28% 28 ft— ft 
X7121S78 74% 78ft 74ft+ H 
<5 5 98 21% 22* 22*— W 
X4 27 119 14% Mft 24% — % 
XO 7 12 10* 10% 10% 

X9 It 15* M* 15*+ % 
111 247 Mft 33* 34% 
6J10 499 58* 29* I9ft-1% 
jj 8 4852 17% 15% 17ft + I* 
SJ 1 28* W* 28*+ « 
AJ A 294 31 30% 30 lu— ft 

1*0 13 308 20% »% 3Wk+ ft 
26 7 103 33* 33% 33% 

XI 11 231 37 34% 3a*— % 

AAIO 47 24V. d92* 23ft-ft 


it 7 23 12ft 12ft 12* + ft 


14. *17 ?B% 

J 12 K 52* 
3L421D1440 12% 
454 •% 

BJ 275 ' 

7J6 1.1 


S5 


1% 2 + ft 

lift 18% 

9% 9ft— * 
52 52% +1% 

12ft 12ft+ ft 
8ft l*+ * 
30 ft 29ft + % 
23% 23ft— % 
_ 7* 3ft + % 

3*8 

# *?«*??*&*=£ 

XS 8 25 31% 31% 31ft , 

JJISIU ^ 47* 4^ ft 

ts 9 59 13* 13% 13* 

9.1 51151 a 21* 
if 38 J 17ft 17 

^‘1 £ S* 

S£ i 1 S2 53%+ % 
3J B 188 30V. 29% 29V.~1* 

misiom S '«-g 

hd% JBKS 

.S s !!£iSSSffl SjfKiS 

fsxh *S 83 ™ »?S J-J, K 
2K Sh»:I SSS ». «s Is. T 


1 . 0 * 

1J0 

168 

J2 

jm 

2 

J» 

56 


31ft— % 
17 - % 
37 

34%— * 
37ft+ % 


41% 28% 1C Ind .UO 
41 42* 1C in Pf3n 

7% 4 ICN 
50* 36% INACP 240 
14% 124k I NAIn JJ2 
20ft 11% lUleA 1.10 
22% 19 IdehoP 264 
36% 19% IdealB UO 
8% 3* I deal T 

21% 16*1 IPawr M5 

11% 15% I Pew PtXM 
31% 24% IIPOW pfi.12 
31% 25% IIPow Pf 4 
33% 25% I TWI 16* 
27% 9 ImpICP Mr 

23ft 12% IN CO 70 
lift fft IrnKfOP 
10% 9% IncCC UM 
48% ilftlndlM Pf76* 
93% 78 indIM Pf 12 
15% 12% IndIM PE2.15 
16 n IndIM Pf275 
22% 17 IndIM pfZTS 
24ft ZlftlndlGas 104 
23ft 18 Ind I PL 2.40 
27ft 19* indNaH 2 
30 16% inescce .12 

BO 52ft IneerR 3J0 
48 311k ingR Of 2J5 

17* ■% TngrTec 34 

34 22% IntdStt 2 

23ft 14% Irallce lb 
1% % Instlnv 

19ft 11% lataaRs 
23% 13% InlRFn n60 
14* IJftlfCPSe 2.10a 
57% 45* Interne 268 
123 98 inter pI77S 

32* 24* intrtif il-IO 
45 28% Inh-lk 260 

16 1 1 IdtAJu JO 

<7% 48* IBM 3J4 
22ft 17* IntFlav I 
24% 6% intHarv _ 

46% 15* IntHr pfSJa 
64 30* f Ilf Min 2J0 

23% 17% IntMull 1 JA 
51% 35% IntPqpr 2J0 
35* 25% IntTT 268 

58 41 ITT PfJ 4 
56% 40% ITT pfK 4 

59 43ftln1TT PltSO 

40 24% IntNrtti 2-12 

90 82* InfNt PfXM 

25 14 intrpce 1J0 

98 64 intPce pf 5 

37% 28% InfpGe 160 
12* 4 IntBofcr 

13ft 10ft IntsIPw 164 
16% 13* InPw pf2-28 
14% 11% lowoEl U2 
18* 15% lowllG UO 
18 lift low III pfUl 

20 17% lowaPS 2J0 

22ft ifftievmRs XB4 
6* 4 IrcoCp 70 
53 46ft IrvgBk 3J4 
42* 16 ItekCb JOr 


32% 32%— % 


% 

1 *%— ft 


AJ 5 76 33 

7,2 na° 6% 5* 4% 

56 6 307 43V. 43% 43%- % 

It 10 13ft 13* 13*— % 

BJ <111| !?* 1?1> 13* 

IX 6 62 20ft 20* 20* 

87 7 H JW » »*— {* 

38 49 7* 7 7%+ % 

11 7 160 19% 19* , 

IX Z2170 14 dlf% 16 + * 
IX *20 27% 27% 27%+ * 

I X 5 24 3* 26 

X9 8 58 27ft 27% 27%— * 
tj 81 9 d 8ft 8% — % 
16 385 10ft 13ft 13%+ % 

V 10ft 10* 10* 

IX ’ 97. »ft 9ft 

It ZSO 41 43 43 

IX Z100 79% 79 79 + % 

It 1 13% «% 13%— * 

It 4 14% 14% 14%+ % 

It 2 17% 17% 17%— ft 

1X 6 3 25* 25ft 25* 

11. 7 32 21% 21% 21% 

7.7 5 122 24% 25* 24 

J14 354 liftdli 

46 A 488 53% <B2* »%— ft 

76 139 31ft d30ft 31 — ft 

AJ I 10 8ft 8% 8% 

XI 5 33 ZPO 22% 23ft 

U 7 49 14% 15ft IA — % 

100 11-14 11-1* 11-14+1-1* 
7 46 17ft 17ft 17%+ % 

JJ 5 44 17ft 17% 17Vi 

It 34 15% 15 15 

47 4 81 44% 4» 45% — % 

76 4 99% 9*% 99%+ % 

46 8 141 27ft 27% 27%— % 

XI 4 24 32 32 32 

tl f 15 13% 12ft 13 + % 

56 11 11492 42 Mft 41%+* 

5714 44 19% 19, 19%+ % 

358 8% 8% 8% 

3X 30 18 17* 17*— % 

XI 5 411 32% 12 32%+ * 

7J 5 184 20ft 20% MBS.- % 

AJ 5 970 34ft 34 M — % 

9J 9 AAS 21* 27ft K*+ ft 

XS 1 47 47 47 +1. 

X9 3 44ft 44ft 44ft+ % 

96 - 2 47 47 47 

XI 5 749 26* <125* MU— ft 
IX 2180 83 83 83 —1 

BJ S 21 17VS 17% 17* 

76 3 47 47 47 —1 

XI 9 4 31V* 31% 31% — % 

12 141 11 10ft 10ft 

It 4 34 12% 12 

IX Z70 15% 15 
li 7 38 13ft 13 

IX 5 15 ISft 18% 

IX zlOO 15. 15 

IX 7 36 If* 19 
5 22 
11 4* 


44ft KftMTE PJG7JJ 
44ft 36ft MIE P* 873 
12% 5ft M**Fd 
17% 13% MhCn Pf 203 
15% 10%MchER 170 
23ft 19% MhWl PfX67 
19% 16ft MhWl Dfil2 
18% 15 MdCTd U4 
22% If MdCT PfiO* 
32% 22ftMWcn IUJ« 
13ft 11 MMMN IJ4 
27% 16 MldRos IJ 
31% 22%MIj%rW ina 
38* 18% MlltBTd 170 
36% 16* M1UR 62 
21* 17% MUioGa ili 
AS 40 MMM _ .3 
19% IS MlnPL 11! 

15 10* AAlroCp J6 

49% » Mtsnlrra 1 
96 *7% MPacC i»o 

41* 1 9 9%M W n 

T 2 

13* 7% MdMer 70 
20ft 4* Mod CPt 
14ft 10 MOlKUC 
28% lOftMehkDt 
23ft l2%MnhR s 60 
28* 17% Manrcn JO 
63% 36 Monoar n 
87% 59%Monjan 3J0 
23 16%Mn1DU 2 
38* 24 MenPW _ 2J8 
16* l3%MonSt 1-»a 
8 5ft MONY J9e 
38ft 28ft AAoorjC in 
39ft 24% MWM S .9* 
31* 1<» Moran .ltt 
43ft 49% Morgan 3J0 
42% 23ft MnrKnd UO 
27% 13 MiarseS JO 
38* 28% MorNor in 
90% SlftMatrela 1J0 
45* 30% Ml Fuel X44 
11% 5% Munfrd JOe 

17* 14 Munsng 
22% 13 MurphC 178 
48% 2S* MurpO -79 
22 MftMunryO 170 
12% 10 MutOm 1 JOe 
14* B%MversL .70 


19. Z30B 41% 


&V 1 - 

it 4, i f<% a a% + ; . 

IX 9 25 lift 11% Hi? — ^ 

11 I 30Vi 20% 20% 

IX 4 14ft 14* IA* 

IX 7 43 17% 17 17%+ % 

97 14 20ft 20ft 

9+ 4 254 23% <02% 22ft— * 

11 5 lS( 12 * 12 * 12 *- % 
86 4 120 15ft d!5% lift— % 
67 0 23 34% 24 * 

tl 8 14 19ft !*?{■ JHSu. >. ■< 

X7 I 34 19% 19V* 19%+ ft 
if. 5 xl 19% W% J*S+ ft 
56 11 17M 55% 54% 54% + % 
“ A lS 18ft 11% 1«*+ * 
Bj 7 I 11% 11% 11% _ 

2J 4 W ?£*• 222+ ft 

5JD 4 79 77*u 76*fc 7JJ4— JJ 

,J3 s SEt ™ 

P 1 Ha 

“* 3 * S J* I* % + * 

10 OS lift 10* Il — ft- 
14 137 13% 12% 13%+ * . 

56 4 52 14* 14% 14%+ % 
Si 49 19ft 19 19%+ W 

XI A 64 45% 45% 45%—% 

’A 7 ?T T-a 

S S *4 *** 33 £ = £ 

X7 5 » 26% 26% 24% 

B f M 15 % 1 S% 1 5 %- * 

AJ 6 495 53 52* 52VS — » 

44 7 14 25% »*ft 

” aa fo fo=a. 

tfj’S ss: ss s%-* 

36 I 26 fft 9* 9* + % 

3 14* 14* 14ft , 
97 4 12 13ft Uft 13* + % 
U 6 274 27% 24* 26*+ %- 
t7 5 9 17ft 17* 17ft 

It 17 10* 10* 10* — % 

XO ■ 8ft 8ft a* 


268 


72 


270 


29* 22% NBD 
34* 24* NBI 8 
23 14*NCH 
18 13% NCNB 

72 38ft NCR 
48* 31 NL Ind A l 
34* 20% NLT 173 
4* 2ft NVF .1ST 
31* 25*NotHcB US 
35 26 NbscB DlO-50 

58% 41 No ICO 2 
19* 15* NanlFd JO 
20% 12% Narco JO 
28 14* Nashua 1J0 

26* 18* NotCon l 
17% 9* NCnvSf JOb 

29ft 22 NatOl-rt UO 
22% 19% NDISt PfZ2S 
16 12ft NDISt or 1.05 
18V. 12* NatEdu MSI 

36ft 24ft NatFG i«0 
31* 18* NatQVP 1J8 
4* 7 NIHem 

25* 8 NMdCre JA 

28ft lMkNMdEn MO 
16ft 10 NMlneS 



56 6 

3 


161132 

28% 20% NISvIn 1J8 

tO A 

7 

14ft 13% NSIond 174 

7.9 58 

131 

31 22% NellSlI 2 

X7 5 

40 

8 4 Mat Tea 

9 

18 

35% 20 Nratam 170 

SJ 5 

W4 


li 


27ft I8V. NsvPw 2J4 

li 7 

30 

13ft lOVhNevP pflJO 

IX *470 

14% llftNevP 011.95 

IX 

1 

26ft IBftNEnaEI 260 




96 45322 23 33 — % 

31 119 28% 28% 28%+ % 
tf 7 32 14ft 14% 14*+ % 
tl 5 N 14* 14% lf%—% 

SJ 5 961 41% 39* «%+l 
3J 8 4464 30ftd29% »%— 1* , 
X7 6 715 23* 22* 23%+ % 

X3 A 528 2* 2ft ,2* 

A6 B 1218 ull% 30* 31 

ll. zSO 31% 31% 31%+ % . 
47 12 141 48 47% 47»— * I 

XO 12 60 It 15ft 16 + % ‘ 

4639 13 14% 14 14%+ % 

9.0 6 14 17ft 17* 17ft + % 

46 A 22 20% 20% 30% ,, 

OID IS H 14 M . — S 

9 J 6 1M 22* 22* 22*— W 

IX 4 19% 19% H%+ % 

14. 4 13% 13% 13%— % 

97 7 102 Uft 14* 14ft— % 
IX 5 29 29* 29 JJ 

76 7 121 20% l*ft 19* 

42 3* 2% 2%— % 

54 4 545 «*d 7* I — % 

26 10 1004 16% lMk 14 — % 
16 26 9 10% 10ft 10ft 

33% 33 »Jb- % 

17* 14* 14ft— % 

24ft 24ft 24ft+ % 

14* 1«1 15*+ * 

23 22% 22*+ % 

7% 7ft 7ft 


23* 32* 33% + % 


IX 

li 4 
<4 10 
AJ 4 
16 12 


23 48% 
43 17% 


12 %+ % 

15 

13%— % 

HU— % 

19 — % 
21% 21%— lb 
4* 4*+ % 


.72 

IJOa 

.14 

164 

i90 

tlO 


47* 47*— * 
16* 14*— % 


38% 17% JWT 8 1J4 
30% 21ft JmesF l jo 
21% 14ft jRvr A JO 
10% 7* Jamsw .12 
11* OHJaenF 167e 
30 HVk JAHPIII 162 
26% 22. JerC Pf .4 
73 59%J>rC Pf 11 

14% 11% JerC Pf 118 
45% 31% JewefC 274 
7% 3* Jewier 
39* 28%Jhrun A 68 
36% 15 -lehnEF 
34% 22% JohnCn 1 JO 
42 28 JahnC Pt 2 

12* 7% JonLOn JO 
38% l9*Jaraan a 1 
20% 14 Jwrien ■ 64 
43% 30* JOVMf Al JO 


XS 9 
7611 
26 7 
TJ S 
9J 


3 22ft 22ft 22%+ % 

27 22ft 22* 22ft 

42 17% 17* 17*— ft 

10 8 % 8 * l%+ % 

124 11% 11% «% 


AJ 5 245 24 33* 24 + ft 

17. ZlB 23% 23% 23V>— * 
It zlO 62% 42% 42% + 1* 
17. 9 13ft 13% 13%+ % 

AJ 4 122 35* 35* 35*- % 
5 1 4* 4* 4* 

26 161176 34% as* IS*- ft 
22 8 21 * 21 % 21 % — % 

XI 7 44 24% 24 24 — ft 

U 10 29% 29% 29%+ % 

46 202 12* II* 12%+ % 

tl 6 41 25 24% 24%— * 

tf 9 47 17 16ft 17 + % 

«J 6 257 32% 31% 31%— * 


24* 20*NEnP Dli7A 
14% 13% NYSEG 2 
14% 13% NYS Pf X13 
19 12% Newell -90 

42% 25 Nwnal 
79ft 35% Newml 
25 14* Nwoark 

13* 10* NIOMP 
28% 23% NlaMnf 
31% 74% NtaMpt ... 
23% 17* NktgStl 2J0e 
43% 31% NICOR X84 
42 31UN1CO Pf 1.90 
24% 13ft NgOIA S .12 
55ft 39* NorfWn 2 j 0 
18ft 12% Karlin 

25% ZHkNonir n2J0 
13* 4* Morten 61 

40ft 23 NAfioal .72 
59* 35% NoAPhl 1.70 
18% 13% NEurO n164l 
9* 8 NoestUI 1.11 

IS* 7% NCMSL 
12% 10% NlndPS 160 
27 20 NeSIPw 964 

51% 27 NorTel 0 1 
9% 4 NlllOOt 0 
63 33 Norm* MO 

38* 23% N wit Air JO 
22ft 22% NwIBCb 1.44 
29% IS* NwNE 9170 
27% 17 NwEn pfiu 
74% 34% Nwtlnd 2J8 


li 
IX 6 
IX 

t2 5 
2710 


10% IO* 10%+ % 

Uft I IV. 11%+ % 

25ft 25 25%+ » 

- 30* 20ft 20% „ 

95 13 14* 15 + % 

5 14% 14Vj U%+ % 

50 14* 14* 14* 

5 24ft 25ft 24%+ % 


46 9 402 35V- (05 35% .. 

16 9 111 16% 15% IS!k— * 

14, 5 178 12% 11 U% 

14. zAO 24% 24% 24%+ »* 

It z40 Mft Mft Mft 

It ■ «* 11% w%- W 

X4 7 72 34 33% 33* ^ 

5J 20 33% » 33*+ % 

.9 0 875 13* dl3 13%- * 
57 4 500 Mft 49* «**— 3 
•9 45 17 16* 16ft— ft 

9,7 i » aa*d»% 77*- * 

.9 4 M 9 8ft 9 

il 21 18 23% a 33 

46 5 5 35ftd35* 35*- % 

7610 37 17 te* 14ft— % 
IX 7 347 9% 1ft •%+ % 

349 10* 10 10*+2'.k 

IX 7 1*5 11% >1 11% 

11. 4 202 24* 24 * 244k 
49 409 45* 43 45%— % 

70 4% 4 4 

4J 14 1149 44ft 43% 44ft + 1 ft 
X4 25 2287 23* 23* 23*-* 
77 5 160 23% 23V. 33* 
if 5 57 30* 20% J8*+ % 
11. IDS SO 19 19*— ft 

36 9 1893 73% 73% 73*— % 


5* 


66 


3u> koi r 
_ 3* KDT 
55* 26%KLM 
23ft 15* Kmart . . 
27% 14% KalsrAI 1 JO 
91 50 KalAI oltl2 

93 56 KOI 6Mff.75 

33* 19* KOlACe MO 
50 36% Kalarli _ 

13* 7% KoneMI JB 
32* 18% Koneb lb 
2«* 19% KCtyPL 196 
16* 13%KCPL PfUO 
17% 14* KCPL PtUJ 
37% 30%KC%„ * 

14% 13* KonGE 112 
39* 23% KoriNb I JO 
K 14ft KoflPLi 270 
17% U% KoPL PfXM 
lift 13* KOPL Pfl23 
18 8%Kotvln. 

46 23% KotV Pf IJ4 

14% 9V, KaulBT .24 

13 BU Keller JO 


124 4* 4% 4*+ * 

81 3% 3* 3%+ % 

16 1 34* 34* 34%+ * 

X8 9 732 16% 14* M%+ % 

97 5 270 IS* IS* IS*— % 

7.9 2 52 52 53 —2 

87 2 51 58 58 

76 4 22 30* 30% 20%— % 

8 170 45ft 44 *<%— % 

2J 6 58 12V. 12 12 - * 

XI 9 184 19ft 19% 19*- * 

IX 5 90 »% 22* 23*— % 

It 5 14* 14* lift— % 

IX 21 15% 15% 15% — % 

9 190 32 31* 31%- % 

14. 5 109 15% 15% 15*+ % 

66 9 18 Mft 24% 24%— ft 

IX 6 70 11* 18% 18%+ % 

IX 7 15% 15 15 

IX 1 15 IS U 

3 41 9* 9* 9%— % 

SJ I 25* 25 25 — * 

14 IA 38 10 9ft 10 
37 4 24 9% 9% 9% 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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■ INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1982 

Nationwide Trading Closing Prices Jan. 20 4 ««sm 7 « 

Tables inclndetbc nationwide prices^) to the closing oo^iDStreeL AUyUgUI^ /KJtjCM'W 


MManth Stock Slt Orta 

hmSI^div h ivw.p/eiS&hwuJ^SS: 

. (Continued from Page 8) 


Reagan Assails Fed, Not Volcker 


RMMtft Stock to. On. p2S 

HHH> LOW Dh». Hi t YWL P/E lm. High UwTsSf.Ctae 


(Mo 

12 Mon in stock to. close Pnw 

High Low Qlv. M S YM. P/E 100s. High Low quet. Close 


IN ISlftNwiP BUS* 

■ Ota ■ 0 NwMLt Uo 
3*VL 294k NwStW lS 
Stm 37* Honan j 
1*44 ink Norton 1A| 
441b 32Vi NOUS 0(140 
«% 2?V> NOVO n 

BHb 4t Hwor AS 

M* 2m Oak m 1 jl * 
941b 17Vk OokltnP Ijj 
M* JmOcClPtT 2J0 
MM. U OcclP pf£s0 
MW. UVkOcdP M7M 
H»% B4« OcclP M1443 
*» jw» ooeco > i 

94V» Ogdon 140 

o 5* Ogdn OI 1 47 

n«l 11 OMoEd Mi 
WVs 23Vj on Ed Pluo 
51 4**' OhEd 01744 

3SS* 44 OtiEd Df744 
58 40 onEd Btojo 

14 11 lb OhEd otlM 

43 52 OtiEd DM.12 
14* 134k Dnp Pfai27 

»03% TOftOhP Of A 14 
103% 9S% QhP pfF 14 

SO 44k. OftP BfD7,7« 
1414 19 OklaCE 1.70 

37 19% aim 1J0 

26* UfeOmark 1 
SAW 13 Omncr njfl 
271k 17VkOno(do A* 
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08 71 Tone pr 11 
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3944 24* Tesor PfElt 
44* 31 Texaco 3 
45 SIWTmCm 1.10 
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21% 19% TxET Pf£40 
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41* 2t TxOGas 24 
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22% 14% TexUtfl 1J8 
5* 2* Texll In 
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By Jonathan Fuerbrineer F. Kemp, a Republican from New ployed in December, 1981, than 
New York Tana Senke Yoric, suggested that Mr. Volcker there were in December, 1980. 

WASHINGTON — President fesi & n ’ L&ny Speakes, the deputy ^ pres Jdent also incorrectly 
Reagan has criticized the Federal press secretary, ““““““ said that the average unempipy- 
Reserve Board because of the re-’ presidentsupponed Mr. Volcker's mcDt ra(e ^ j 9 g; was gj p 

cent spurt in the nation's money pr ^™J x y lC ^' and, in 1980, 7.4 percent. The cor- 

supply, and, going further, has tak- „ staMMaiis Tuesday] oy Mr- ^ f lgures ^ 7 ,$ percent in 1981 

a? VieutalsSid a Oration R«SM >nd his mte ad*d to Ite X lpmem in 1980 
that Paul A. Volcker, the board’s S *?® 31 confusion about the ad- 7 ^ president’s comments about 
chairman, should resign. • nmustranon s stand on monetary ^ rourt in the money supply re- 

“I can’t resoond trfthai because PP^y. Smce last summer, the ad- nect r rcmBrWs bv 


ployed in December, 1981, than 
there were in December, 1980. 


The president also incorrectly 


that Paul A. Volcker, the board’s 
chairman, should resign- - 

“I can’t respond to that because 
the Federal Reserve System is au- 
tonomous,” the president said 
Tuesday at a news conference 
when asked to comment on recent 
calls for Mr. Volcker’s resignation. 
“There is no way I can comment, 
on that,” he added. 

He also said that the recent 
jump in the money supply, to an 
annual rate of growth far above 
the Fed’s targets, “sends, I think, 
the wrong signal to the money 
markets." He added that this sig- 
nal had contributed to the recent 
halt in the decline in interest rates. 

“I think there’s a little caution at 
work, and perhaps a part of that is 
waiting to see what the Federal 
Reserve System is doing," the pres- 
ident said, in trying to explain why 
bu sin esse s are not investing signifi- 
cantly in response to his economic 
program. 

Immediately after the news con- 
ference, presidential aides sought 
to play down the impact of Mr. 
Reagan’s remarks about Mr. 
Volcker, who is the architect of the 


The president’s comments about 
the spurt in the money supply re- 
flect remarks made recently by 


nrimsbatian has criiiciKdthe Fed XraitfuiySecretaiyDonailj T. Rfr 
for bang too ughi and bong wo gm. Though a spokesmi Tuetr 
™ bofli occaams blaming gj night. Mr. Regan said ihat 
theFed for taghmterest raws. pr «i d ent didniTmean 10 im- 

Tlie presidents economic pro- p jy ^ny change in attitude toward 
gtam endones the Fad s graerf JhJ chairman of ihe Federal Rc- 
goal of slowly reducing the growth hs was merel 

rate of the money sepply. Bui, ar prKsing ^ concern over the 
tile same time, jpany economists, growth 0 f ^. e money supply in the 
m and ontade the attomstranom 10 l 2 w<Ss, Tdonccm 

contend that the Fed s oontinued by the Federal Reserve.” 

prevent the administration from a , hJSfSJSan^b3a+' 


cu iur aunts uiio uic ucw uucicai- 

SSSXlifiJES! bearing cbeciting accounts, rose at 

^ „ . J & an annual rale of 1 1.4 percent and 

the news confereoce, the 10 j percent in December, almost 


During the news conference, the jq ] percent in i 
president defended his economic twice the Fed 
policy in the face of the present re- growth has led 1 
cession by contending that the rise Sandal markets 
m unemployment, which is now to clamp 

expected to pass 9 percent, had be- combined with 
gun during the Carter adnrinistra- deficits of $100 
non. However, government figures caused the halt 
for employment and unemploy- interest rates, ani 

mean show that Mr. Reagan’s con- rrw> w _, ,, 

teution is wrong. D iy° 

“I realize there’s been an in- Re S“ 


twice the Fed’s targets. That 
growth has led to fears in the fi- 
nancial markets that the Fed win 
have to damp down. This fear. 


combined with projected budget 
deficits of $100 billion or more, 
caused the halt in the decline in 


tigh t monetary policy *hat hm led crease in ^unemployment," the 


to high interest rates. 

. David R- Gergen, the senior 
White House spokesman, said the 
president was not intending to 
avoid an endorsement of Mr. 
Volcker. “Tt was strictly a state- 
ment of neutrality,” he added. 

When asked why Mr. Reagan 
did not endorse Mr. Volcker, as be 
ha< in the past, Mr. Gergen said 
that the president did not intend 
the statement of neutrality to carry 
the implication that be did not en- 
dorse Mr. Volcker. 

Jnst a week ago, when Rep. Jack 


president said. “It’s been a contin- 
uation of an increase that got un- 
der way in the last several months 
of 1980,” he said adding that “it 
was increasing very much more in 
the last six months of 1980.” 

According to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data, the unemployment 
rate, which reached a peak in 1980 
at 7.6 percent in October, was de- 
clining at the eod of the year and 
into 1981, falling to 7 percent in 
July. It ctimbed to 8.9 percent in 
December. In addition, there were 
about 100,000 fewer people em- 


imerest rates, analysts say. 

[On Wednesday, however, Mr. 
Regan said that the Fed has been 
erratic in its control of the money 
supply and needs more precise 
tools to control it, Reuters report- 
ed from Washington. 

["The tools the Fed has are not 
very precise opes. They need 
sharpening, maybe redeployment," 
Mr. Regan said in a speech. 

[Mr. Regan did not spedflcally 
criticize Mr. Volcker, describing 
him as “a very credible fellow,” 
but suggested the Fed needs to de- 
velop better ways of controlling 
the money supply. He did not 


elaborate on what new methods 
wereneederLJ 


COMPANY REPORTS 

Revenue and profits, in millions, are in local currencies unless otherwise indicated 


Britain Geo 

tttiQoar. 

Tate&LvIe Revenue. 

Year WEI 1W» Profits 

Profits 23.1 20 3 Pw Share 

Per Share— 0.372 0J13 Year 

Trosthouse Forte 

Year HU l no 

Profits <7.1 40 J 

Per Share 1-00 MSS 7 990 r 

United States ■£££:_. 

Arc her- Daniels-Midland * Profits 

2nd Quar. 1081 1080 Per Share 

Profits 573 43.0 y gar 

Per Share 0J9 OM Revenue 

1st Half 1081 10W Profits 

Profits 105J 703 Per Share 

Per Share..— .... L46 1JM * Quarterly c 

* 1980 per share adlusted for a 3-tor- 2 from SS cents 


Georgia-Pacific * 

4th Quar. 1081 1080 

Revenue. 1220. U10. 

Profits 223 643 

Per Share (L21 031 

Year 1081 1080 

Revenue. 5410. 5310. 

Profits 1603 2433 

Per Share 131 233 

■ 1980 results restated. 

NCR* 

4th Quar. 1081 10M 

Revenue. 1340. 1380. 

Profits 902 1183 

Per Share 335 438 

Year 1081 1080 

Revenue...— 3330. 3320. 

Profits 2083 2543 

Per Share- 732 031 

* Quarterly dividend Increased to 60 


Year 

1980 Revenue..— 

1310. Pn>fH» 

64,0 Per Share 


Wells Fargo 

4th Quar. 1081 

Oper. Net. 3133 

Per Share 132 

Net Income 31.73 

Per Share 133 

Year 1081 

Oper. Net. 12534 

Per Share 5J1 

Net income...—. 12330 
Per Share 533 

Westing house Electric 

4th Quar. 1081 

Revenue. 2330. 

Profits 103.1 
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spilt In March 1981. 
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OttiQoar. 
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Profits ......... 
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Year 

Revenue. 
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Per Share 
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Revenue 
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Profits 
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Oper. Net. 
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1^40. 

Per Share 

1.45 

70.1 

6X4 

Nat income — ... 

17j0 

1J04 

1.13 

Per Share 

046 
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Year 

1081 
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Oper. Net. 

125.1 

2945 

2653 

Per Share — 

441 

4.97 

«kt 

473 

Net Income 

Per Share 

mi 
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4th Quar. 1081 

Revenue. 5083 1 

Profits...— 030 

Per Share 032 

Yeor 1081 

Revenue..—.—.. 2380- 2 

Profits. 4030 i 

Per Share— 133 


Year 

1081 

1980 

Revenue.... 


8410. 

Profits 


4027 

Per Share.. 

5.10 
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Whirlpool 


4th Quar. 

1981 
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4664 

5463 
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353 

Per Share.. 

048 

(L9B 

Year 

1081 
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Revenue.... 
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Profits...... 
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Per Share.. 
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Ship Firms 
Said to Face 
Reagan Cuts 

Full Rah in Subsidy 
Considered UnUhefy 

By Thomas W. Iippman 

Washington Past Srrnce 

WASHINGTON — The Reagan 
administration is planning sharp 
reductions in operating subadies 
to U.S. steamship companies, pay- 
ments that ballooned to S417 mu- ' 
Hon last yeos even as the merchant 
fleet diminished. 

The subsidies probably cannot 
be eliminated completely, sources 
in the government and the mari- 
time industry agree, but the ad- 
ministration is planning to limit 
their growth and reduce future ob- 
ligations. Details may be included 
in President Reagan’s 1983 budget, 
which is to go to Congress in early 
February. 

Industry officials warn that 
elimination of operating subsidies 
could severely harm the maritime 
fleet. 

The subsidies, which have exist- 
ed since 1936, are paid to eight 
companies that operate U-S.-flag 
merchant ships on international 
routes. The purpose is to enable 
the U.S. operators to compete 
against foreign carriers that have 
lower costs for labor, maintenance 
and insurance. The recipients in- 
clude such firms as Delta Steam- 
ship Lines, a subsidiary of Holiday 
Inns, and Lykes Bros. Steamship, a 
unit of LTV. 

The outlays now amount to 
more than £L53 million for each 
of the 16S ships in the U.S. inter- 
national fleet and have been rising 
geometrically as the cost differen- 
tial between U.S. and foreign ships 
widens. With 5,810 personnel on 
board, “The cost per crew member 
is lugger than the salary of a Cabi- 
net officer," said a senior official 
of the Department of Transporta- 
tion. 

According to maritime adminis- 
tration figures, about 90 percent of 
this year’s outlays will be for wage 
subsidies because U.S. labor is far 
more costly than foreign crews. 
Vessels operating between U.S. 
ports are not subsidized because 
they are shielded by law from for- 
eign competition. 

Albert May, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Council of American- 
Flag Slip Operators, said iL is un- 
derstood in the industry that the 
administration will soon attack the 
subsidies. The only question, be 
said, is what form the proposed 
cuts will take and when they will 
be made. “It is our undemand- 
ing," he said, "that funding will be 
made available through 1983.” 

The subsidies cannot be termi- 
nated outright, industry sources 
say, because the shipping compa- 
nies have contracts with the mari- 
time a dminis tration that assure 
them subsidies into the 1990s. But 
the government can reduce the 
permitted number of subsidized 
sailings or the number of crew 
members per vessel whose wages it 
mil underwrite. 

The a dminis tration has already 
cut out subsidies for vessels carry- 
ing U.S. grain to the Soviet Union. 
In the suspended U.S.-Soviet nego- 
tiations for a new grain agreement, 
one issue was who would pay the 
difference between the cost of 
shipping grain on a subsidized 
ship, $34 per ton, and the $60 cost 
without subsidies. 
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*19 w 19 —1 Per Share 

i <16 4 <%+ % year 

*1416 14% 14%-% „ rear 

525* 25v. 2s%— * Revenue. 

tl4* 14*14*-% Profits 

2.1 is mores. Per Share 


General Electric 


Total 5alal34£110 


4th Quar. 1081 

Revenue. — 1.530. 

Profits 79J 

Per Share.. 004 

Year 1081 

Revenue. — . — &640 

Profits 324J) 

Per Share 3S6 

Republic Steel 

4th Quar. 1081 

Revenue — 1,040 

Profits 21 Jl 

Per Share 1J4 

Year 1981 

Revenue. <380 

Profits 19009 

Per Share 1175 

Stauffer Chemical 

4th Quar. 1981 

Revenue. ... 3765 

Profits 24J6 

Per Share 056 



Sustae» E«JBBV*d Ifl-B 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

PRIVATE BANKERS 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 

LONDON . PARIS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
LQ5 ANGELES DALLAS 
ZURICH GRAND CAYMAN GUERNSEY 


STATEMENT OF COMDITIOfll, DECEMBER 31, 1981 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U.S. Government Sacurxuav 

Orect and Guaranteed 

State and Mwopol Securities. 

Federal Funds Sold. 

Loans and Discomts 

Customers' Liabity on Acceptances. . 
Interest and Other Receivables . 

Premses and Equipment net 

Other Assets 




an nan mduuves lthl 

(CDR» 

Ihe uahnuBed nw— ** tiro “ f™® 
27th January 1982 at Km-Abbooww 
N.V., Swiotmi 172- 

dlv.en.uo. 15 (accompanied by «* 

dwirttrflhB 0 >R*> S wi w iumio 1 
IndatHei LftL, each, repr- MO 
■harea, will be payable with {w ^ 
net Mw-per wcenMaie 30.U. 1981 '.£«*• 
Yen 2,5 n. *b.) after dedoctkjj of ^*P" 

aneae in - Y« 37^ - Me- & P" 
CTO. • " 

Without an Affidavit 20 % Jap.«« (■ Y ™ 
SO,- - tfi*. -^6 P.CDR1 Will far dedwtef 
Altar 30 . 4 s 1902 Ok «Cv. wH only be P»d 



under ded uc tion of 20 % Wtb M*- 

2,18 dm. in aceordanoe wm die Japaheoe 
tax irtgulaMek. 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 

Antotntiam, 13db Janoary 1982. 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

Floating rate note tone 
of U.S.S70 million January 1977/83 

^a-jates^T iiaias 


We offer term deport occowtia wWd» 
produce maximum httawf wnfle at me 
tame time giving flexMIly of choice 
and qbaohito leanty for your money. 
Keep what you have tamed <md beat 
inflation whh th e feBowing mtoretl rala*. 
GUARANTEED. 

NET RETURN 

• Minimum deposit equivalent 

^S 00 * to 

• Withdrawal* in ony amount can be et- 

fected on maturity of the ograed notice. 

• Interast paid or credHed yeony. 

• Amountj quoted ore bmed on 1 year 
fixed time deport*. 

• A* intor«st perid i* net and wiltiout cie- 
ductiam (luxe*, rtt Jatwuree. 

• M karaodion* wnfidenhoL . j 

• Pepoiit* «se untantWonoty Qtywvaea 

Weitm to Manager for farther Information. 


D 0 UAR (Can.) 17 % 

PBHTA (Sp=o.) 1 5 , 25 % 
D 0 UAR(u+) 15 % 

SIBLING (£) 15 , 75 % 
FRANC fftaartl 1 8 , 25 % 

HUUdC (Mctql 2 , 75 % 
FKANC (SwiM) 9,5 % 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

announces the opening of its wholly-owned subsidiary 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (SUISSE) 

the first Canadian bank to establish a Significant, 
full-service banking operation in Switzerland. 


The Royal Bank of Canada (Suisse) offers a full range of 
international banking services, supported by the resources 
of the fourth largest bank in North America. 

The Royal Bank of Canada (Suisse) 

{formerly Banque Occidentals pour I'industrte et le commerce (Suisse)) 

Rue Diday 6 - 1204 Geneva - Telephone: (022) 2112 55 
Case Stand 130 - 1211 Geneva 11 -Telex: 422147 

January 1982 


LIABILITIES 

OrooeitB 

Federal Funds Purchased 

Acceptances: Less Amour tn Porrfoia. 

Accrued Expenses. 

Other Lebides 

Cep** 

Surplus 


518.000X00 
. 88.145.2W 


S2 20. 19 4. 083 
1 ia-423S93 

83.14SB97 

00 . 000.000 

188.715.321 

51.177.7aB 

34.004.070 

12,736.392 

7.1B3J44 

S7BQ.5Q1B38 


3843.940568 
2a450.000 
51. 380633 
9537.610 
4fl4-!543 

44.145^64 

S7B0.5Q1.B36 


Eugene C Ranis 
WfflamF. Ray 
Roberc V. Roosa 
L Parks Shuley 
Scold ey P. Towles 
Lawrence C. Tucker 
Maarten van Hengel 
John C. West 
Laurence F. WAsttemore 
Knight WooBey 




TaL- 72846. Titos TW ST8A8S OK! 


PARTNERS 

J. Eugene Banks Bbridge T. Gerry. Jr. Eugene C Ranis 

Peter B. Bartlett John C. Hanson Wiftam F. Flay 

Waiter H. Brown NoahT. Herndon Robert V. Roosa 

Granger CostAyan Landon HDberd III L Parks Shspley 

Alan Crawford, Jr. Frenit W hoch Scold ey P. Towtes 

W#am R. Driver. Jr. R. L Ireland III Lawrence C. Tucker 

Anthony T. Enders F. H. Kingsbury. Jr. Maarten van Hengel 

Alexander T. Ercktencz M idled Kreynak. Jr, John C. West 

T.M. Farley Robert A Lovett Laurence F. WVkttemc 

Ethridge T. Gerry John B. Madden Knight WooBey 

Hector p. Prudiiomme 

LIMITED PARTNERS 

Lous Curtis Gladys F. Harman Robert E Hunter, Jr. 

Gerry Brothers S Co. W. Averdl Harriman Kate Ireland 

Merchent-Stering C or poration 


COMPLETE BANKING FACILITIES AND INVESTMENT SERVICES 

Deposit Accounts* Commercial Loans and OiscountB 

Cormnernal Letters o( Credit end Acceptances • Poregn Exchange 

Custody of Securities • Corporate Financial Ccunsefaig 

Investment Advisory Service 

Institutional investor Services 

Personal financial Services 

Brokers tor Purchase and Sato Of Securities 

Members of Principal Stock Exchanges 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading Closing Prices Jan. 20 

Tables include the nationwide prices up to the dosing on will Stmt. 


nwuxmi stock 
H&f! Low Dfv. In 


OiVe 

Sty CM* Prov 

$ VkL P/E tab. HKrfi Low Ouot. Close 


(Continoed from Page 9) 


sn omTrvir pi a 
am 1M Tricon 3J7e 
4(6 2ft TrlSaln 
m 7ft Trhnnd JO 
24* TZM TrfflPc t 
15* 7 TrlcnlT jir 
inn awTrtco i -i* 
25% 12ftTrlntv JO 
IB* in tucsep ua 

25V* 16* TwInDc UO 
lift lOWTveoL 8 JO 
1M 1BW TVleeCp A5 
57ft 22 T/irrrtir 

31* IS* UAL 
34* 24 UCI UB 
33 18* UCI Pi X7S 

13 710 UMC 1.20 

516 3 UMET .130 

tn * UNCRB* 

9* 51ft UNR 
52 37W USFGCp 3J0 

43* 40* UrdHV ASM 
4316 44* UCcmp 2J0 
62* 4516 UnCOrfi 140 
IS* 7* UnComr JO 
7V6 4* Uni one J7t 
II* 7ft UnEtec 1J2 
33 25* UnEI MA50 

45 37* UnEI DM40 

15* 12* UnEI 012.13 
21* 17* UnEI MX72 

S Oft UnEI M744 

47* UEI PfH 8 

4M k 23V. VOUCH) 1 
77* 42* UnPoc I JO 
10* 5* unirorl 
44* 30 Unlrvl pi 
25 10* uniro n 

144* W* UnBrnd >40 
1216 8* UBrd PCTJO 

2»v. 21*UO>TV n.14 
54* 3316 UnEnro 1J2 
20* 17* U Ilium Z76 
2716 23 UUlU 013.77 
15* 13 Ullhl Of 2-20 
42* 20 Unlllnd lb 
14* 10* U Jar Bit 1.12 
6* 3* UtdMM 
5* 2* UnPkMn 

23 17* USFoS 3,(IJa 

26* IT USAIr .12 
3B* 27* USGVPS 240 
33 1016 USNom -34 

12* 0 USInd J76 

30 20* USLtm 40 

17* 11* U5 Rtr JOe 
36* 20 UMw 81JS 
3516 23* USStWl 2 


1 — 15 — U — 
18 iost 

15ft 

IS* 

74 i 4 

24ft 

24ft 




in. a 3« 

12 

lift 

X7 7 

Ift 

3* 

4 200 

69. 

6 

18 

9* 

a* 

BJ 6 15740ft 

37ft 


as i so so so 

17. 2M 20* 2016 20*+ to 

3 188 3* 3* 3» + to 

14 7 IS 11* 11* 11*- * 

7.1 (1 44 14 11* M — * 

U 7 II 8* 8* I*— * 

U 1 77 12* 11* >216 

If 4 173 13* 12* 12*—* 

15 7 117 II* 17ft » + * 

U ( <7 1616 1616 16(6— (6 
SJ 5 IM T2* 12* «*- * 
26 4 51 31* 21 31 — * 

12 635 23*1X30 20*— 3* 

15*+ <6 


30 +1 
II*— to 
3* — to 
6* 

5*+ * 
40 — U> 

73 “5 1 ‘ 60* 60* M*+ 16 

M t 341 4S CU4 44 — 1 
7 A 5 753 46* 45* 44*— 16 

13 7 40 13 12to 13 + to 

64 6 78 4* 416 4 *+ to 

13. 6 227 11* 11 11*+ to 

16. llOQ 28* 28* 2Bft — * 

14. tSTO 40* 38 40*+2* 

15. 2 13* 1316 13* 

15. 5 18* 18* IS* 

17. 3 44 44 44 —3 

16. 3 49 48* 49 

12 72244 3316 3716 31*— to 

40112104 AS* 44* 45*—* 

5 179 6* 6* 6* 

zSQ 40* 40* 40*— * 

8 118 17 dl5* 1416— 16 

33 13 U 10* 10* 10* 

12 5 7* 9* «H 

335 M 27 26* 26*— to 

54 S 77 36* 35* 35*— 1* 

15. 5 S3 18ft IB* 1R6 

17. 2 34 23* 23*— 16 

16. 1300 14* 14 14 — * 

1711 10 37* 36* 37*+ ft 

7.1 4 18 12* 13 12*+ 16 

7 66 3H 316 3ft— * 

56 40 2* 2(6 2 to— to 

27. 30 17* 17* 17* 

1.1 3 414 10ft 410ft 10ft— * 

82 6 117 2W6d29to 27to— * 

14 5 853 II 10* 10*— to 

83 148 7 Bft Bft— * 

23 8 83 23 22* 23 + ft 

23 75 706 15* 14to 15*+ * 

44 5 310 27* 77to 27*+ * 

73 2 814 27* 2ito 2**— ft 


12 Month Stock 
High Low Dfv. In 


CMM 

Sit. Com Prev 

8 via. P/e 1006. «of» LOW Ouot. Owe 


51 35 USTom 140 

81 38* UnToch 140 

75ft 48 UTch P«J7 
27ft 30 ureti vtjja 

24 14ft UiUTel 138 
30* lift uni tea 2 39 

35 12ft Unlvar 38 

17* ll*unlvPd .94 
34M 21ft UnLoaf 133 
68ft 45* Upjohn 128 
34 19* USLIFE 44 

29 33(6 U3LF p033 

32 20ft USLF PU2S 

Bto 6ft Dili* Inc 1 
20 11 UtoPL 12D 

22 18 UtPL plZJO 

22 18U UIPL pCUW 

18* TS UtPL DKL36 
16* 1316 UIPL Df2i04 

4516 27 VFC« 240 
14ft 19 to Valero 32 
16 8ft Volevln 40 
22* 14 Von Dm 1.12 
27ft 14*Vgrco n .12 
34* 22* VorJon 32 
15* aftVora 40 
33* liftvoeco JO 
3ft (ft Vendo 
10 to B* VootSa IJBa 
33ft 20* Vlocm % 25 
41ft 28*vlcsm PtZIO 
13* 10* VoEPw 1-SO 
57 sdtovpep pwm 
68 57* VO El Pi 830 

70 58 VoEP OttJS 

21* 18 VoEP 01270 
22* 17to VlstaRs ,10o 
IS* Bft Vamodo 
20 ft 11* Vulclne .72 
56 *0* VuICnM 2J0 

25* 14ft W I CO It 244 
2816 ITUIMKhn- 1J4 
73* 47* WOCh P12J0 
7* 5to WocflRf 
17ft 1116 WBCkM 4Wj 
3116 12W Wei near .14 
43* 27 WIMart JS 
24* 20 WIMrt Pf 
54ft 41* WaJgm 1 
27* 16ft WkHRl Si 42 

36 2lft Wales V 66 

32 16* WaltJm 1 

10* AftWoltJ pf 1 
34 18* Waif J pflJO 

27ft 16 Wamoc 1 
58* 33*wrncm 1 

25 17 wararL 140 
43* 21* WosbG6 234 
35ft UftWshNI slJW 
is* isftwamn 242 
41 2Sft Wasta 1 40 


53 9 11 42ft 4216 42*+ to 

64 5 464 38* 437* 38 — * 
BJ 19 47ft 447 47 —1 

12. I0Z 21 to 21* 21*- * 

84 6 454 17* 18ft 17*+ * 
14 13 68 25 24to 24*— ft 
24 7 27 24 29* 26 

54 7 30 16* 16 16*+ * 

64 6 13 23ft 23* 23*- * 
4410 300 51* 50* 51 to— ft 
3J 5 358 23 22* 22ft— to 

13. 2 26 26 26 — to 

9.3 18 2416 26 24ft— Hi 

13. 6 7* 7* 7* 

12. 7 310 II* 18* 18*— * 

IS. 2 18* lift lift— * 

16- 31 18ft 18* 18*- to 

15. 7 IS* 15ft 15* 

I5L 2 13* 13* 13* 

V—V—V — 

63 A 90 37 36* 36*- ft 

13 61071 20(6 17* 20U+ * 
43 5 273 9ft 7* 7(6— to 

7J 7 3 14* 

4 7 41 15* 

1.920 23 27* 27 27 

875 76 7* 7 7 — to 

1413 92 14 13* 13A+ to 

47 3 2ft 2ft — ft 

14. 27 7 Bft 7 + to 

1415 167 24* 24* 24*+ to 
7.0 4 30* 30 30*+ * 

13. 6 196 lift 11* llft+ * 

17. 7 51 51 51 —I 

14. Z20 63* 63* 63* 

15. z70 63 52* 63 

18 11 l»to 19* 19ft— to 

410 37 18* 18* 18*— to 

37 12* 12ft I?*— * 
54 8 5 18ft 18(6 18*+ ft 

4J 7 13 53to 52ft 52ft— to 


12. « 5 1IU 18 18(6 

52 7 158 2< 2 3ft 23ft+ * 

14 20 63ft 63ft 43ft 

13 36 7ft 716 7(6— * 

3210 36 .12* IX* 12ft— ft 
4 366 18 17* 17ft— 16 

J 19 113 40* 39ft 40 + ft 

13 23 22ft 22ft + ft 
2.1 8 46 47ft 47* 47ft 

7 IT* d 16ft 16ft— to 
2411 15 32ft 32* 32ft+ to 

54 89 311 18ft 18* 18ft— * 
16 x30 Tto 7to 7to— ft 

7J 3 20ft 20ft 2BK— L. 
3.9 6 26 25ft 25ft 25ft— to 

14 IS 2502 S/to 55ft 56*— ft 
64102 605 22 21ft 21*+ * 
93 8 87 27ft 27(6 Z7to— ft 

64 5 46 18* 17ft 17*+ * 

13. 5 81 17ft 17* 17*— ft 
1J 18 53/ 32ft 31ft 32ft- ft 


12 Month Slock 
Hfoh Low Dfv. tn 


Sis. c*m *Prw 

s ¥kt p/e MB*. Higt) LOW Omit. Cine 


28ft 20* Watkin 48 
lift 6 WayGos jot 
4ft 4* WoanUn 
13ft 6* WebbO 
39ft 28 WolsMk 1.14 
36* 26ft WhHIlF 1.92 
24ft 18* WMFM 240 
1716 12ft Wandy nJB 
39 IT* WaxTCo 40 
26 19* WtPtP 6140 

12ft 9 V, WpCtT gjn 
lift 4ft WnAlrL 
30 14 WAIr Pi 2 

32* 19 WCNA S 3i 
5S 38* WPdCI 
3/to 19ft WUnlofl 140 
Tj* 4S*Wnun Pf440 
Bft 7 WUn dPfl.ll 
if* IStoWUTI p(Z56 
34* n WcstoEl 140 
30* 20ft WSTvOC si JO 
«ft 24* WoYortir l JO 
S* 32ft way r PT2JW 
53 W6W0VT PT4J0 
65* 3/ft WlwalF 140 
5f 37ft WtKHF PM.12 
65 38*WM1P pi 2 

40* 19ft Who! Pit 
30* 18ft Whlrlpl 140 
M 23ft White 140 
50ft 2flto Whltlak 140 
17 8* Widen ,70b 

8 4ft Wldblat 
47* 22to William 1J0 
1516 7 WlbtirO .&5t 

37to 27* WhlDit 2.16 
6* 2to Wlnnbsa 
7ft 4* winter J 40 
2716 ZtPhWtaCP 246 
72 60* WISE PIS. 90 

6116 52* WISE Pf7J5 
21* 15* WIscPL 248 
20* 14ft WftcPS 146 
31* 22ft W1KO 140 
24ft 12(6 WOlvW S 46 
2516 14ft womat 43 
25U 28ft Wood Pt 40 
27ft 17 Wolwtll 140 
10* 3ft WnrJdAr 
43(6 32* Wrlgiv 144a 
lift 4ft wurmr 
13 7ft WyM-b 40 
14ft 6* Wvlv 
21 to 13 Wynns 40 


64 37ft xerox 
22 12to XTRA 
32ft 19ft ZalaCP 
3616 22 Zapata 
31 to I7*zayre 40 
21* lOtoZanlthR 40 
25 16 Zara S 46 

35ft 17ft Zurnlnd 1J0 


1 J 13 27 2/ft 27* 37ft + (6 

12 7 7 7* 7* 7*+ * 

7 S 6* 4* 4* 

6 232 7ft 7* 7ft + to 

3.1 9 40 37ft 37 37*- ft 

74 S 462 25ft 23* 25to 
13.10 54 22ft ® 22 

24 9 518 Uft lift 13ft 

mi 17 3SK JSft 35ft- (6 

17 5 40 28* 20 2016+ * 

2 10* 10* 10*— * 
272 5 4ft 4ft- to 

14. 7 14* 14ft 16(6 

1J10 665 21 Ifft 17ft — I to 

5 27 S3 51ft S3 +1 

4J 13 1103 33ft 32 33* +1 
44 0 70 69ft 70 +1* 

15. 11 7ft 7ft 7ft + ft 

16. 3 16 Id 16 - to 

74 5 94* 34ft 24 24 to— ft 

54 6 76 229k 22 22*— ft 

54 12 432 26ft 25ft 25ft— * 

8.1 39 35 34to 3 4ft — ft 

11. 120 40* 37*' 48 — * 

C a 361 37Vk 3BU 38ft— ft 

11. 259 37* d36ft 36ft— 1ft 

SJ 2 37 tt* 31*— T* 

8 40 3016 29ft 29ft— to 

64 63422 26ft 25M 25*— lft 

5.7 5 144 25ft 2516 2516— ft 

5.1 7 605 32 31ft 31ft— ft 

74 7 166 Bft Bft Bft— to 

84 5 5* 5* 5ft— ft 

44 61788 26* 24ft 26* + 1ft 

7.129 85 7* 8ft 7ft+ * 

74 B 25 20* 21ft 28ft+ 16 
17 160 3ft 316 3ft 
12.71 7 4ft 4(6 4 to— ft 

la. 7 <» 26* am am— * 

14. 1 100 6216 A2to AZto— to 

14. 150 53* 52* 53*—* 

10. 7 32 20* 20 20*+ * 

11. 6 75 18* 1BU 18(6 

7.7 6 M 33* 23to 23ft— 16 

U 5 56 1316 13ft 13 — ft 
3410 82 It* 17ft 17ft— ft 

1415 217 22V 22ft 22ft—* 

10.15 226 17ft 17ft 17ft 

2 4* 4ft 4ft— to 

44 8 11 33ft 33ft 33ft + ft 
23 5 4ft 8 + ft 

5.1 12 14 8 7ft 7ft- M 

52 37 Bto 8 816+16 

XI 8 173 19ft 19ft 17*+ ft 

— X— Y— Z — 

3 73 51812 38ft 38ft 30ft+ to 

14 4423 6 13* 13ft 13ft 

64 3 12 17ft 19V 17ft 

23 61573 2616 24ft 24ft— 116 
14 6 1 27* 26V 27 

2710 388 11* 10ft 11 — * 
24 10 37 23(6 22* 22ft— ft 
54 6 173 22V 21 to 21*— 1 


1J6 

.72 



Medical /Bio-Scientific Writer 

The Medical Communication Group of our Pharmaceuticals Division is seeking a 
candidate who will be responsible for generating information on pharmaceutical 
products. The main responsibility consists of working up medical and other scientific 
documents, mostly articles, reports, letters etc. 

HE or SHE is expected to possess University education with a medical or other bio- 
scientific background; readiness to communicate and establish contact with other 
Departments of our Company at Headquarters and abroad; willingness to develop new 
skills and to take advantage of the opportunity for further training, such as attendance 
at courses, symposia etc.; fluent "feel” for the English language and working knowl- 
edge of German. 

Applications should be sent to Dr. W. Reber, CIBA-GEIGY Limited, 
Personaldienst, Postfach, 4002 Basel, Switzerland. 


CIBA-GEIGY 


CLDPFORD-TURNER, VAN DOORNE & SJOLLEMA 

SOLICITORS &. ADVOCATEN TE AMSTERDAM 

zoeken voor uitzending 
naar het Midden- en Verre Oosten 

Ervanen Advocaten/Juristen 

Onze voorkeur gaat urt naar gegadigden met intemationale ervaring; leeftijd tussen 30 en 45 jaar. 
Een uitstekende kennis van de Engelse taal is vereist Een psychologist onderzoek kan deel 
uitmaken van de sollidtatie-procedura 

Gaame Uw sollicitatie met uitvoerige gegevens binnen 14 dagen te richten aan: 

CWfbrd-Tumer, van Doome & Sjollema 
tav. Jhr. Mr. JJL van der Does de Willebois 
De Lairessestraat 131-135 
Postbus 5265,1007 AG Amsterdam. 

Voor nadere telefonische informatie kunt U ons bereiken ondernr. 020-64L68L 
Van Doome & Sjollema Advocaten zijn gevestigd te Amsterdam en Rotterdam; 

Clifford-T umer te Londen en Parijs. 

De buitenlandse vestigingen van beide kantoren zijn te Brussel, Madrid, Riyadh, 

Dubai, Tokyo, Singapore en Curasao. 

CUFFORD-TURNEE, VAN DOORNE & SJOLLEMA 


Mobill 

Canada 

Offshore Drilling 

Mobil OH Canada, Ltd. is a major energy producer and leads the offshore exploration in 
Atlantic Canada. Our offshore drilling program, which consists of semi-submersible rigs 
and jack up rigs, requires seasoned drilling professionals who have offshore experience. 
We have Immediate need for - 

Senior 

Drilling Foremen (m/f) 

Drilling foremen are responsible for carrying out the agreed drilling program and for 
acting as the Mobil representative on board the rigs. These positions are highly interactive 
and require a good theoretical and practical background. 

Your experience of 5 * 10 years in offshore drilling will add to the team which has made 
us the leading operator in the Atlantic Canada offshore program - on the Grand Banks off 
Newfoundland with three semi-submersible rigs * and on the Scotian Shelf with one jack 
up rig. Mobil's year round program will be of particular interest to Canadians who want to 
work offshore but remain in Canada. 

Mobil Oil Canada, Ltd. has a very competitive compensation program as well as service 
Premiums for these offshore positions In Atlantic Canada. The work schedule for drilling 
foremen is 2 weeks o nl2 weeks off. Relocation assistance is provided. 

intomsteri anolicants are invited to respond in writing to: Terence Pelletier, Senior 
Resulting Co-ordinator, Employee Relations Department or call collect (403) 268-7423. 


Mobil 


Mobil Oil Canada, Ltd. 
330 Fifth Avenue S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T2P 2J7 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SONY CORPORATION 

(CDH’b) 


TTig muhnmxd mmoancsB (fa* i bo Annu- 
al Report E»1 at Sony Corporation 
wiO bo available in Amsterdam at 
Pieman, Rridrina & Fiaoon N.V, 
Algemeor Rank mdedand N-V„ 
Amsterdam- Rotterdam Hank N.V-, 

Rank Men & Hope NV, 

Kas-Aanctafie N.V. 

AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY 
COMPANY N.V. 

Amsterdam, 14th January 1982. 



33 UNIVERSITY 
DEGREE 

For Life Experience A Work Experience 

Ymi may qualify tw Bacftoion. ttaaten oi Dodoniu 

Send detaOed resume 
for a free evaluation. 

PACnC WESTERN UNIVERSITY 

ISZOOVflnnira BM.Endna CAL 9143SUS A 
(AutiKHUEd to opcrai* by ina CjUomu 
SmwrrtwxJani olFUbflcWMniCtiOnl 


AMEX Nationwide Trading Closing Prices Jan. 20 

Tables Ludude tbe nationwide prices up to the dosing on wall Street 


n Month Stock Sis. 

High Low Dlv. | D S YU. P/E tom. 


arw 

Oos* Pm 
High Law Gust Close 


16to 

lft 

2to 

37 

16 

2* 

2S 

5* 

71ft 

4ft 


Tto ABA 6 
JMAlCPf! .12b 
ft ATI 
13 AZL 
6to AIL pf 41 
IftAem+Pr 
ijftAaneu 46 
2ft Action 
7ft AOtOf) s Mb 
3* Acton wt 


17ft 

Bft 

15ft 

8* 

IZft 


35to 10 AOmRS 
28ft ITftAflftVSI .(4 
45(6 34 Adobe i J0 
3ft 2 Aerisco 

27* 9* Aerhx 4 

7ft 3 ACTtmca 
MW 5ft AfflfHlP 
33ft 26ft A<11Pb M 
7 3 AtfSUc 

8* AlrExn JOe 
3ftAMXAlr 3*t 
Tto AfdanT 1411 
516 Almvst JOe 
4ft Aloha Ar 
39ft 30to Alohol .10 
13ft tto Altamil JS* 
1(6 * Altec 

32* 29 Alcoa Pf3J5 
46 33* Amdtal 40 

18ft 12 AfflMc n.12 
13ft 7 Am MU JO 
3to IftACaeCP 
»* 14* ACanrrl 44a 
16* 5ft Alsroal n 
1» 8 AMzeA 43 

7ft 3ft AMtIBId 
21ft 10 AMetfla 33 
71ft 41 Am Petf 3JS 
5 3ft APIan 
17 8 APrecs sJ2 

3ft 2ft Ampcc n 
10ft 4ft ASdE JS> 
23* Oft AndJcb 
14ft 7 Andrea J6e 
35* IBtoAnaroe 33 
25 12 APlDta 

23* 9* Am ■ 

5* 2ft Antihm 
Bft 5ft Arrow A JO 
816 5* Arundel 
16ft 8 Aaamr e4Q 
18* lOHAstrex 
4ft 2 AttiCM J00e 
8ft 3ft Alins wt 
20* lift Altai V 
7to 3ft Aud lair 

3S* 25ft Allis W 

IT* 8* AVEMC SA 
20* 1516 Avond 1 JDb 


WT 


11 21 
73 10 4 

32 

136 352. 
2a 2 
110 
II U 4 
20 

4412 110 
6 
UO 
J W 50 
415 92 
7 76 

11 52 

27 22 

7 27 
2410 5 

21 9 12 

44 3 74* 
14. 17 1 
34176 4 

1426 7 

419 10 
3.712 3 

16 

14. z250 

1420 238 
4 8 37 

At 6 1 

10 T 

33 5 5 

3 6 

54 4 10 

ISO 
74 7 3* 
94 • 19 
3 17 

257 « 
10 

7430 7 

18 It 
6312 16 

14 S 137 

11 15 

32 87 

3 13 

2436 10 

1 

* 111 
« A 
4422 103 

,4S M 3 
2J10 17 

23 13 31 
5.1 7 12 
6417 l 


40 


2ft 1* BRT 
I2to <to Badeer 
TS* 3ft Banstr _ 
16* lift BkBId nlJH 
7* 3* BarnEn 
17ft 8* Baravri JO 
1016 4to BaryRC .16 
26* 9* Barucn 431 
15* 7* Beard n 40 
VVh 6ft Betilv n 
4 2 Beltran 

36* 14 BlrtStA 1 40 
26 14* OnfSffl a 40 

6ft 3ft BeraEnt 
3416 nftBnmr % M 
9 316 Bath Co 

27ft 14ft Sever hr 40 
17ft TMBicPen 40 
14 7ft BIbVSp 40 
10ft 3*BU1Kd AOt 
26ft 16 BlnkMf 1J0 


7 

6J 13 22 

27 

84 « 11 

28 

2.1 17 

24 II 76 
4.T 7 26 
412 66 
8 26 
309 
24 7 6 

24 7 0 

10 2 
1313 34 
6 2 


11* lift 
3* 3ft 
Tto 1(6 
2716 36* 

uh raft 

Tto ]* 
IMS 17 
3* 2* 

f* a* 
3 0 3 
lift 10* 
if* TTft 
24tod23ft 

iS5 ,§* 

13* 12* 
am 38* 
3ft 3ft 
m 9ft 
5ft 5ft 
10ft 10* 
5ft 5ft 
6ft Aft 

29* 25* 

n I* 

ft 7-16 
26* 26 
3716 36ft 
14 13* 

7(6 716 

(ft 1ft 
17V* 17* 
Bto B 
7ft 9* 
6to 6 
Uft 1316 
5716 MW 
2ft d 2* 
12ft 12ft 
3(6 3* 

5* 5 

12 lift 
9ft Bft 
18* dim 

19 18ft 

13 U* 

4ft 4* 
7* 7* 

6* 6* 
1116 10ft 
13to 12ft 

3* 2 

7ft 7* 
12ft 12ft 
5ft 5ft 
30* 30 
10* 10* 
10 It 

lft lft 
CM Bft 
5* 5to 
12 * 12 * 
<ft 4* 
7* 7ft 
5ft 5* 


I Bto 10ft 
91* d Tto 

% ft 

16ft 16ft 
17* 16ft 
4ft 4ft 
38* 28* 
6ft 6 
22 20ft 
6J 7 17 766 9* 

3J 6 n2B 12 lift 
11. 5 31 Sto 9 
73 7 10 16* 16* 


24ft 

7* biqrh b 

16 

1 

18 

18 

24* 

fl* BIORO A 

14 

20 

7(6 

9(4 

7ft 

6* Bleaane J6 

BJ 3 

2 

7* 

7* 

27ft 

25 

11(6 IMCKE n 

8* BaltB a J8 

IS 

2J3B 

43 

26 

T 

lift 

10 

21 U, 

lift BawVol .15 

1.1 

100 

14ft 

Uft 

7(6 

7ft Bonrrocr 

36 

IB 

3ft 

3* 

20ft 

llftBomur s JO 

IJ 8 

21 

15ft 

15* 

15ft 

5ft oraaMt 

14 

122 

■V. 

7* 

3(6 

1* Brandi 


2 

lft 

1ft 

3* 

ft Branl wl 


2 

1* 

1* 

SOW 

18* Brasai alJOe 


76 

ia* <na 


29V. 22to BrautiE 
21V 17* Breeze 421 
7ft 4ft Braort Jo 
35 25ft BmFA 9 36 
36* 26 BrnFB s 36 
7 5 Buckh n 

7ft S* Buckh Pf 
10* 7* Buell JO 

5* 3ft Buildex 
28* 18ft Burmin 40 

7ft 5* CUB Fd JSr 
22* 5* CM I Cp J5e 

24ft MtoCRSs J4 

2ft i CS era 
8to 3* ComNJ n 
23ft 1916 CalPC S 1 
lOto 7* Cod RE 48 
2216 13ft Cameo 5 JO 
Bto 2to Campnl 
1716 5* CmoR fl 

32* 17VCdMnr O J5 
16* 0 CdoOc • M 

4 ft Zto CaoltFd Jfl 
Sto 4ft Cftrdll n 
6ft 2ft Canma 47e 
lift 15ft CaroEn 144 
43 32 CnroP pf 5 

9ft 4ft CarralD -09B 
23ft 12ft Coat AM lb 
25 20* CosFd 143a 


11 1 3416 2416 

14 6 3 18* 18ft 

LM II 5ft 5ft 
23 9 13 2lto 27* 

34 t 949 29 28ft 
70 516 5 

31 S* 5to 
54 5 4 Oft 8ft 

18 10 3ft 3ft 
2320 129 25ft 2416 


Sto 5to 
12ft lift 
20ft 20ft 
1 1 
4ft 4ft 
20 30 

Bft Uft 
14* 15ft 
3* 3* 

«to 5ft 
24ft 24* 
9ft 7ft 
3 3 

4ft d Aft 
616 6 
17ft 17 
34ft 34ft 
Sto 5 
14ft -1416 
21* 23ft 


14 5 1 

414 171 
14 8 1 

20 

10 103 
54 7 10 

10. U 9 
U 9 107 
2 
63 
111 
7 

63 3 8 

6 16 
1.1 8 58 

Ui II 
14. *50 

17. S 18 
74 7 23 
BJ 1 


lift— ft 
3ft— lb 
1* 

26ft + ft 
13ft+ ft 
2to+ to 
17 - to 
2*+ to 
9ft + ft 
3 - ft 
ioft+ ft 
17ft- ft 

22 to— 1 * 

216 

T0to+ ft 
3 — to 
13to— » 
21* 

3ft 

§1-* 
in*— w 
5to+ ft 
6*— * 
2916- * 
■to 

ft— 1-M 
2416+ to 

26*— ft 

13to- to 

716— to 
lft+ ft 
17*— ft 

»*- to 
616+ * 
13* 

3716 

2*— to 
I2ft+ to 
3 to — to 

T?ft— to 
Bft— to 
17ft— 116 
IBto 

lift— to 

49b 

7*+ to 
6* 

10ft— to 
12ft— ft 

3 

7ft+ to 
12*— 16 
5ft— to 
30 —ft 
id* 

10 + to 

ift+ to 

6ft 

5* 

13ft + to 
416+ ft 
V* 

9ft 

Uft— to 
916— 16 
7ft+ to 
2* . 
16ft— (6 
7 Bto— ft 
4«+ to 
28*+ Vb 
Bto 

21*i+1V, 
7* „ 

12 + ft 

516+ to 
16*+ to 
10 
716 

7*— to 
n*— to 
10 

13*— V 

iiv+ to 

■to 

ift— to 
im+ to 
is — to 

2416— U 
18ft— to 
5ft 

27ft— * 
28V— ft 
S — 16 
Sto— to 
Bft+ to 
3ft 

24U+1H 

Sto— to 
lift- * 
20V— to 
1 

4V+ to 
20 

Mb+ Vb 
14 — ft 
3Vk+ to 

4 

24*+ * 
Tto— to 
2 — * 
4ft— to 
Bto 

17ft+ ft 
34V— to 
Sto 
14to 

33*- to 


am 

12 Month Stock Sto. Ow Prev 

HMh LOW Dlv. In sm P/e 100s. Utah Law OwLCfato 


26ft 21ft CeoM P1190 14, xllQ 

Tto 7ft Cents* Me 73 S3 

Bib JtoCetec .14 33 I 1 

3ft lWChmoH 71 278 

22ft 11 OimpP .72 54 7 02 

23 17* ChrtM A JS 14 12 10 

30ft 15* ChrIM i JS 1J 14 1 

4 5 ChrtM PfJS HL 47 

14* TVChmotot 390 1,713 <31 

25 12 V ChttOv e .. 

17* lOtoClrdrt 3* 7,1 61509 

22(6 TttoCIfekNJ 2 9J13 It 

nto 12ft cirvom I All 4 

32 ISftQannt to M I 

4ft 5to ClaricC JSe 0 7 9 

17* 11 * Claroit _ 1^ 

24 9 6 

U i 17 
23 

4 
a 
30 
if 


20 

5 

34 55 
IJ 8 
7 

AS 12 


.... 11* Claroit 
15ft 10 Clauang JO 
10* 6* C looey .16 
10ft 4* Cgtiu ,14 
2ft * ColCmi 
60* 34 Cumin 9130 
31ft 33 ComAII JO 
32 13 ComMt ,44 

5 2 ComdrC 

Bft SVCompo JO 
10ft 4ft CompuD 
28(6 ITftCmpCn n 

4W 2* Coned r* 

3016 15 Condec J2t 
lift 5ft Conroy JO 
23 10* Coneoo 

20(6 11 ConmRI JO 
1516 4 COflMUl 

13(6 3 Cordit n 

lav if* CoreLb a.16 

14 01b CornhJI 

1ft to Court Id J4e 

vm » Crwfd n 
4(6 2toCrwiFo ,10a 
54ft 24 Cra» 2 
28*6 lift CwnCP J0a 
2416 lltoCwCPB J0a 
30to 23 CniteR 36 
3t<6 13 CrystO J6 

31V 26 Cwelc ■ M 

2M 1616 Curtleo 1J0 

1716 lOtoOntEQ n 

1 * Cyprus 

13ft 11 Cvpr nliJO _ 

4V 2* DWG J4» 1X3 SO 

1216 7* DaleE nJMo 3 M 

4* 2* Damon 7 28 

20V 8 Damson J4f 3JT4 1M 

Bft 3V Daman wt 17 

21* 3 Da take -ISo 84 11204 

44* ltVDataod JO U 12 76 

8 6V Oatrm n 17 

2V 1(6 OcEOraf 

32ft 13ft Datum 40 
17 HtoOeUwd .72a 
31ft 2416 Deposit Z3Z 
Oft 2* Desmti JS* 

22 15V DevICp 

35to 30ftDlglCOn 
24to 12ft Dinara 40 

Sto lft Diode# 

4* 2to Dlxlco 

2116 9ft DomoP a 

26to 14ft Dor Goa .14 

10V 7(6 Dotny JOh 

8* 4 Downey J8 
23to 7* Dree It a 
25(6 18V Driller n 

27ft 1816 Du com nJOb 

28ft 15ft Dunet n 
1 13-16 1 Dunlop .07c 

16 T1V Duolx 48 

15ft Tto DurTst 40a 

14 5ft DVldCtn .10c 

19* lift Dvneer aJO 


a: 

BJ’S 

12 
3 

4 

17 
87 

5 

. 14 

II 

J14 127 

13 4 
2J« 

33 13 10 

S4 32 
4J 3 
u 9 m 

73449 1851 

2J10 40 
4 J 6 4 

14 7 

III 

IS. _ 6 


A1 6 
6.1 4 
A1 5 
«J 5 


22 
31 
2 
3 
15 
7 

4 4 

13 73 
14 5 2 

3 
2 

4876 

“ s 
10 6 
3J11 4 

12 27 
XT 55 
AS i 2 
33 10 21 

1.1 6 118 
84 4 4 


Bft 4ft EAC -34 U 6 265 

19 6WEECO 28 34 113 

20V 12ft EstnCO 1J0 9 J 8 55 

20V 10ft EDO 40b X1 10 10 

Bft 2 ElAirdD 4 

44 2116 EICAm 140 SJ 7 4 

BV 3(6 eiOCSd 25 1 

13* 4* Elalnor 8 104 

7V 2ft EmnCor JO 11. 1C4 

14V 8ft EnMOt n 14 14 

14ft 5V EnoMhl Jit 7441 40 

{ 7ft 9ft EnoyRi 24 2211 6 

I* 13* EnrSv n 7 X 

4ft 2(6 Ero Ind 10 11 

Siv iitoEseey 40 L711 35 

24V IStoEsaRd 46c XI 5 3 

9ft 5 EtzLov ,15a IJ 2 608 

15V 10ft EvonAT 40b XI 7 24 
13ft 8* EvrJ A 20 X1 14 14 

35* 12 ExetrO .10 .714 28 

7 3V ExpSv nJ» 4411 33 


19V, 11 FPA a 48 24 7 4 

15ft 1016 Fotllnd JO 41 4 II 

30ft lift Fnlrfd n J8 1 J 1 10 

3ft lft FalrmC 6 

TV 6* FayDro J4b SjO 12 17 

23ft ITVFadRt 2 9215 35 

Bft lto FedRes 63 

58 16 Pelmnt .10 415 194 

31 17ft FlnGeri 40 1410 2 

9* 7* FtConn la IX 5 1 

18V 11* FlschrP jti 6J 4 

21ft 17* FltcGE 340 1A 5 3 

16 9* FlaM 11 * 

16 10* FlaRCk JO 23 4 IJ 

19to 12ft Flower* J8 13 7 HI 

33to 17ft FUlkeJ 1.141 4415 28 

11(6 6* FooteM JSe AS 7 10 

42(6 27 FordCll D HOO 

22 12toForoBtC .10 J A 

27* 13* ParatL. a 36 15 

27 1DV Franc g tM 


Bto Bto 
7ft • 7V 
4ft 4ft 
2ft 2 
12ft 12* 
17*01716 
17ft 17ft 
9ft J* 
14* 14ft 
16* 15ft 
lOftd TV 
21 ' 20ft 
16ft MV 

Sft M 

1216 12(6 
lift 12ft 
6V AV 
5V 5* 
ft * 
42ft 41H 
31* 31ft 
14(6 14 
3* 3* 

7* 6ft 
5V 5(6 

21 20V 

3V JV 
15* 1516 

iito ion 
raw lift 
17ft 17ft 
7* 6ft 
3 3 

21 20* 
15V 15V 
17-1617-14 
Sft d Sto 
3(6 3(6 

53ft 53 
14ft 14* 

ra ran 

24V 23* 
13ft 13 

^ §* 
12* 12* 
7-16 * 

12ft 12(6 

2ft 2* 
11* 11* 
4to 4 
7ft 9 
Sft 3* 
3*d lto 
20V 17ft 
44bd 4* 

m 116 

14V 14V 
UW 14(6 
38 38 

4ft 4* 
14(6 16* 
27 24ft 
24(6 24 
1ft 1ft 
3ft 3ft 
I0U TV 
*17* 16ft 
■to ■ 
4* 4 

•ft 7ft 
ia* diito 
21V 21V 
If itft 
lto 1X16 1 
13ft 13ft 
11* lift 
7 8* 

13 13 

4* 4ft 
7ft 4ft 
13 13 

12V 12V 
2ft 2* 
24* 2416 
av a* 
5ft Sft 
4* 4 

8V 8ft 
7ft 7* 
11* 10ft 
15ft IS 
3* 3ft 
32ft 31ft 
21* 21* 
7* Bto 
13V 12ft 
7ft 916 
12* dll* 
S 4* 

16* U* 
12(6 12to 
14V U 
3to 3(6 
Bft AV 
2016 19ft 
IV Ift 
17ft 17* 
Z7V 27V 
7ft 7ft 
12(6 12(6 
18V 18V 
IS IS 
12 lift 
17V 17* 
19* 19* 
7ft 7ft 
26*026(6 
12(6 12*6 
17ft 17to 
13ft 13 


23* 

TV— ft 
4ft. 

2* 

12*— * 
17(6— * 
17ft 
53b— Hi 
14* + to 
16 

10ft— to 
21 

Mft+ ft 
17to+ to 
Sft 

13(6+ Vk 
raft 
646— to 
5* 

ft+ to 

41ft— |ft 

31 to— to 
14* + H 
3* 

7 

Sto— to 

av- *s< 

3V+ ft 

15V + to 

11*+ to 
12 + to 
17ft 


1 

20V— V 
15V 
17-16 
Sft— ft 
3(6 

53ft + ft 
14ft + ft 
13 + ft 
23*— tft 
13ft— lto 
26ft— V 
25 + to 
12V 
7-16 
12ft 

2*—. to 
lift— to 

4 to— u 
7 — ft 
3ft— to 
lft-lft 

20U* + Vb 
Bft— ft 
1(6 

14*+ to 
14(6 

a + * 

4ft— * 
16M— ft 
36ft— to 

24(6+ to 
lft+ to 
3ft + to 
MM— to 
16V— V 
■ 

«*+ to 
9* 

ISto— * 
21V— * 
18*— to 
>14-1-14 
13ft 

11*— to 

BV 

13 

6V+ to 

7* + ft 

13 

12*+ to 
Sto 

24(6+ to 
IV— to 

sft— to 
4to+ ft 
Bft— to 
7ft+ to 
into— to 
1 5to+ to 
Sft— (6 
32 * 

21* 

7 + ft 

12ft- V 

9ft 

lift— ft 

5 + ft 

is* 

1216— to 
14ft+ ft 
2ft 
Bft 

2BW+ ft 
lft- to 
17*+ to 
27ft 
7ft + to 
12(6 

18V + to 
15 

lift- ft 
17*— * 
I7H+ ft 
7ft 

26(6—116 

12(6 

17ft 

13ft— ft 


h'jm jr * . » « & h W 


13* BV, FrOHly M0 
54 anFraei « 

7* 4* FrlendF 

9ft SftFrladu JW 
BV Uft FronlA -20b 
19ft • FftA wt 

71b 4ft ONC n 
Sft Sto 016*01 
7 4 GRl 

12ft 41 Galon V 
16* TftGOtoO n 
it u 13V Goran tJO 
27* 16(6 cotur s JO 
3to lft Gar ltd 
a 9 Gelm* 31 
5ft 3 Gemeo n 
18 It GOfoa 0.4*0 
8ft 5* One mo ,«K> 
10ft S GnHaua . .12 
a lto Gentoe a 
22 16ft Gian tp 1J0 
rrv nnaatn a 
IT llftdoarck JO 
34* 2«toGlar<nr 1J0 
30V 14* ainmr lb 
1316 7ft GaMW 8 .48 
246 AG IdFia 
4ft 1* Gdrch wf 
21 IS* GorRo a .76 
17* 14ft GouMT 1.48 
13ft BftOraWUir J3 
U» 79* OrodCn JS 
35 17* OrongrA 

ISV 6ft Gram n .791 
3 1* Grant wl 

Uft 3* areean 7 JOe 
Sew 34ft GtLXCIt y48 
Bft 3(6 Grornn 
32 24*GroSST 1J2 
a* 2ft GruBE n 
5V 3 GuorBk 
28ft IBVGulirrn .72 
25ft 12* GKCda e -44 
20* llVGIfltr 


U I 1 7* Wl 9ft— \ 
29 74 29ft 27(6 27*+ y 

1 9ft Sft Sto— V 

U 4 2 lto Bto 8W— V 
IJ 7 425 SOW 17ft Uft-} 

7 12(6 lift lift- f 


4 W- V 

a*— V 

4to+ l 
816+ 1 

Wt* 4 
to*-y 

Jto”’* 

14—| 
6V 
7* 

10 + 1 
18* 

7V 

rav+ * 
i+* i*v tiv.— i 

I* 8ft Ift— 1 
1 1J*M U>» 


20 68 6* 6* 

5 11 3* 3M 

6 177 6ft 6ft 
3 15 I* aft 

171 76 7to 7ft 
7.1 S 93 17 16* 

22 19* 17 

10 IV IV 
28 *ft 7 
2 lto 916 
12 U 14 
5 A* 4* 
10 7* 7* 

42 ID 7ft 
| IBM lift 
U 7* 7ft 
A1S 12S 17ft 17 
AO 7 14 26V B* 

A2 9 3 — 

5.7 24 18 
>79 


IJ 12 
2 

*7 
AT 10 

17 8 

W ,6 5 
64 8 



4 

1ft 

Ift 

lft 

+7 7 

■ 

20* 

19ft 

llft-l 

BJ 14 

7 

17 

17 

17 + » 

U 7 

2 

7ft 

9W 

7(6 

XT 37 

78 

8* 

7* 

■*+ S 

23 

IS 

28* 

27ft 

58*- ( 


11. 6 69 9ft 9 

8 3 2 2 — V 

10 169 Sft 3* 3H+ V 

1413 23A V 34ft 35V+U 
5 Sft — - 


k« 8 7 29* 29ft 

21 55 Sft Sft 

XT 3A 3ft 3* 
A1 4 12 17ft 17ft 
1186 I2ftd12 
9 30 14* Uft 


17ft 

•ft 

24V 

f* 

17 

lift 

9 

7416 

10ft 

7U 

13* 

3ft 

12V 

10ft 

12ft 

20V 

12* 

8* 

25 
UV 
17* 
II 
Eh 

av 

35ft 

Bft 

24* 

43ft 

26 
1416 
17ft 

15 

26ft 

IBW 

S* 

13V 

15-16 

7(6 

31V 

Sft 

35V 

12* 

II 

Bft 

Uft 

2D 

4ft 

71b 

24ft 

22* 

10ft 

28 

a 

is 


.10 


12ft HMG JOO 
4* Homom a 7i 
15V Hooted 1.28 
2* Harvey 
BftHotbra JOb 
Ift Haiti no A0a 
3 V HawalA 
7»H!lfrcn 
7U HemvM A0 
3ft HelnWr 
Sto Helnlck 
lft HeltMl 
•to Helacr n 
5* Holdr n 
5(6 Henna 
Tto HIGInc ,13b 
5* HllrAv 
A* Hlndrl n 
■to Hlplrn a 
8 HollyCp 
law hot nu .98 
1 HornHrd 1JBI 
32V Hotel In 3 
ft HoubVI 
15ft HouOTr 245 
16V HutdA SlJf 
u* Hums siji 

17* HudB a 40 
15* HuntMf A0 
7(6 Hunm .19 
7W Husky a .15 

Bft ICH jT 
If (CM X10e 
13ft IMC 48 
4* IPM n 
llftIRTpr 140b 
7-16 ITI _ 

4* (ntoCn 42e 
20W ImpOII 01.40 
2V lnlfthl 
16 Inalron 40 
lft Inatsv a 
ZH insay Pl J8t 
4ft IniEnt 
6* intCry o 40 
■toinmnk .16b 
2V inioEn n 
216 Inraknr 
13ft lntctrl a JO 
MblntPw nJ4o 
4* IntProl 
19V IntDra n 
14V lonlci 1 
Bft lraQBrd AD 


3J13 7 ISV 11V 

IX 4 6 Sft Sft 

SJ 4 » 20V 20+ 

16 1 3 

3J 4 x2 13ft 13* 
34 S 1 12(6 12V 

3 34 Sft Sft 
21 IM 8ft 8Hr 

AA 5 S lto BV 

1 Sft ft 

1.7 7 43 Bft Sto 

23 lft lft 
M 7ft 7ft 

5 5 6ft Bft 

11 14 Sft Bft 

US 7 Bft 8ft 

16 7 Bft 6W 
42 4V 6ft 

11 87 20* ]9to 

I 57 7ft 8ft 
Ml 4 17ft 17to 

10.11 33 12ft 12ft 

II. 9 1 26* 26* 

4 21 1* 1* 

11. 4(M 20ft 20(6 

SJ 7 13 20ft 17ft 

SJ 7 IS 19ft Uto 

150 41* 41ft 
1.7 13 16 77ft 3146 

1J32 II lft lft 
111 Fftd 71b 
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INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE OPPORTUNITIES! 


Marketing Manager— 
Europe 

Direct marketing strategy 
for world leader in 
microbiological testing products. 

The BBL Microbiology Systems Division of Becton Dickin- 
son leads the International market as producer of culture 
media, reagents and miqrobiamedica) devices. We are 
currently seeking a EUROPEAN NATIONAL from an EEC 
country to manage our expanding marketing functions for 
eight nations. 

Based in Grenoble. France, and reporting to the President 
for Laboratory Products Europe, you will coordinate mar- 
keting plans and strategies tor new and existing preducts; 
provrde input for development of annual business plans; 
and recommend introduction of new products or extension 
of product lines to subsidiary markets. In your capacity as 
liaison with U.S. Laboratory group personnel, you will 
interface with top-level management in Sales & Marketing 
and Research & Development, along with Division Presi- 
dents and Product Managers. 

The professional we seek will possess a minimum B.S. 
degree or equivalent in Ufe Sciences (M.S. or M.B.A. pre- 
ferred) and 5 years international health care marketing 
experience. A diagnostic marketing background would be 
beneficial. The ability to speak one major European lan- 
guage in addition to English is desired. 

We offer an excellent salary and competitive benefit pack- 
age which includes company car, bonus, and stock option 
eligibility. If you are qualified and interested In this out- 
standing opportunity, please forward resume and salary 
history to: Richard A. O’Gara, Director of Human 
Resources, BBL Microbiology Systems Division, P.O. Box 
243, Codcesville, Maryland 21030, U.5A An equal opportunity/ 
affirmative action employer. 


inside Becton Dickinson 

- A billion dollar multinational healthcarecompany. 

■ Widely diversified with leadership positions in 
medical, diagnostic, industrial safety products. 

■ Products for use by health care professionals, 
medical research Institutions, industry and the 
general public. 


Cartng for people is our business 


BkClUN 

DICKINSON 



THE FOOD & AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION of the UNITED NATIONS, 
ROME, ITALY 

ia hs library at Borne Headquarters has an opening for. 

CHIEF, TECHNICAL PROCESSING SECTION 

Eeaential requirements; Poet-graduate degree in Ubrarianahip or docu- 
mentation. eeves years' prafessiccal experience in computerised r*ia . 
loang, ind e xi n g and m ain te na n ce of Thesaurus; good working knowl- 
edge of either En gl ish (working language), French or 5pamah and good 
knowledge of one of the other hmgiagea 

Salary: Tax-free nuirinram of DS 825^72 per amann phu allowances 
and fringe benefits of the UN system. 

Fkaae scad detailed amictdiun riue by 28 February 1982 
quoting "YA 268-GKT tee 

Personnel Officer, AFP/GfDX 
FAO) Via a jeflu Tonne dS Cancallo, 00X00 Rome, Italy. 


Wm ANTWORTEN. 

Wir antworten. das 1st mehr ate ein Versprechen, es 1st vieimehr 
unsere Bereitschaft, im standigen Dialog mit unseren Partnem 
individueiie Losungen zu bieten. Fur alie Lebens- und Arbeits- 
bereJche. 

Wlr, die 3M Deutschland GmbH, mit fiber 700 Mio. DM Jahresum- 
satz antworten mit mehr ate 3.000 qualifizierten Mltarbeiter n. Wir 
antworten auch auf Ihre Fnagen ate Bewerber. 

3M U.S. Government Services Europe and Shape/Ncto 
Relations has the corporate responsibility to provide soles and 
technical services to ail U.S. Military Activities in Europe and 
the Middle East for commercial products. 

We have an opening at our headquarters in Neuss/Diisseldorf 
for a 

Marketing Services Assistant 

with a strong background in Government Contracting, 
experience in staff marketing and general accounting. 

A thorough knowledge in the German and English language is 
essential. 

Please send your complete resume and curriculum vitae for 


3M Deutschland GmbH 

P.O. Box 647 

4040 Neuss, W. Germany 

Attn.: Mr. Weyersberg 

Personnel Department 



EXECUTIVES 

AVAILABLE 


S Sjfoa iH swum i 
UNITE* ARAB EMDUTES 

1 will initiate, carry through aid fol- 
krw-up your commercial adrvttwa 
fa you. 17 year* experience and 
top-level reaponubffity, high l evel 
ecfuoatian, French-Arabic. Available 
for full or part-time work. 

Please wrBo to SEOD, 

122 mnKBW dm Cba m pr By»»»«r 

(£75008 toil, who wD lrawnil.^| 


L'Hohm nuIomIs 
Pcwr PIonfM 

AGOfCE SPK1AUSBE 
OS MGBNEURS E7 CADRB 
12, rue Marche 75434 PAES CEDBC 09 
TeL s 280.41 AA. Ext. 71. 
285.44,40. Ext. 42. 

xttanal Mtarlurtlna Spe- 


U.S., Latin Amerira, Far Eait. 
Europe, Africa. 20 jxk» ex perience te 
cosmetology, para pharmaceutical, per- 
fumery, food dblributian. (tesuttn 4 
tetomcRtemOy (mown products.- sham- 
poo, tfctn cora/hygiene, tmauty/boby 
products. The oppartgnifias an there. 
Let’s meet them together. Rof.t 189 - 
PAKtS CACHES I/JC& 

• Young am, 24, discharged raBHory 
ebttgottora, ew g l wr no io my of 
dmra l n rn ni ' r faflBsh y otefllr neks 
e mpte ymen t fa general Or industrial 


ptan iftcc tkm. eandua of rndustriol pra. 
g ram s , e conomi c estamote of produdWe 
praieets. Open to faftrealteg proposoh, 
Kof.i 190 - PAKtS CACHES t/JCB. 


Multinational Company 

, with operations in several European countries, 

- active in development, manufacturing and marketing 
ft mass-produced technical products is looking for s 


Manager, 

product-business 

planning 

^Enginiwring degree, 5 to 10 years of sales/marketing 
experience, fluency in English, familiarity with financial 
systems and reporting and good record of previous accom- 
plishments are prerequisites tor this position. 


^ w5U ,nvolve detection of market trends and- 
identifi cation of new product opportunities, direction of 
advertising programs, formulation of pricing strategies, 
development of short and long range business plans and 
profitability analysis of present products or markets. 

Job location : GERMANY. 


0 


Ploas# send your resume to NO 21426. 
CONTES5E PUBLICITE, 20, iv, <M I'OPdn 
75040 PARIS CEDE* 01 who will forward. 


J- 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


,.8l nai nl 

ireaiMimNi nanrawiamvp 


(34 years ofcfl wfffi proven pcrfarmanco rmtef, #n(rapreneurioi *drit, dadfcote tf par, 
K va ran t a to excel, and ntuflittogwl oammuticaiiM iuUi, h able to prartde a capita 
raerhat and conu nite ie n ia to davetas now imrhat goak in too foHawlng product 
general (aweliy, euriem and exchata caameiKS, axeketa fatHan and nin, as vral 44 
cemptemantory aoonaery Ana. Seefci n«r and chartengteg tap position w»fi 4 prartaf 
c o mpa ny or tap nigwf agency. 

R* leWal eenlaKt pleeae write Hr. P.O. Bex 1 1 MOO Mwdch Wed Qwwny- 
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Head oflEA Forecasts 
Stability in Price of Oil 

Reuters ' 

LONDON — Ulf Lantzke, executive direc- 
tor of the International Energy Agency said 
Wednesday he expects the oil market to re- 
main stable in 1982. 

The economic upturn predicted for the sec- 
ond half of the year will not suffice to turn the 
present soft market around, he said- Mr. 
Lantzke saw nothing dramatic in recent OPEC 
price cuts, saying they were merely adjust- 
ments of a dollar or so to take account erf re- 
fining losses on some crudes. 

He later told a conference on world coal 
markets, that oD use in the IEA area fell by 8 
percent in 1980 and probably by a further 5 to 
7 percent in 1981. He said that the IEA is 
predicting that oil's share of total energy use in 
the industrialized countries will Tall to 39 per- 
cent by 1990, from 50 percent now. 
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Florida Frost Aids Sales 
Of Brazil’s Otrns Crop 

Reuters 

SAO PAULO — Brazilian orange growers 
are benefiting from a harsh frost that de- 
stroyed a large part of Florida's orange crop 
last week. 

Brazilian farmers took up orange growing so 
enthusiastically in the 1970s that the country 
became the world's largest juice exporter. But 
they eventually overproduced and by the end 
of 1980 Brazil bad to stockpile juice. When a 
bad frost hit Florida in January last year, the 
Brazilian stockpile was sold. 

The same tiling is happening this year. By 
Jan. 10 the Brazilian stockpile had reached 
170,000 tons. But after last week’s Florida 
freeze, according to Brazilian citrus growers, 
U S. and European buyers bad snapped up vir- 
tually the entire amount wi thin two days. 
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Russia Increasing Yield 
Of Offshore Gas Fields 

United Pros Intenutaonal 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union is increasing 
its production of offshore natural gas, Tass 
said Wednesday. 

Most of it comes from the Caspian Sea but 
deposits in the Sea of Azov in southern Russia 
began producing last year. P inna call for drill- 
ing of deposits in the Black Sea this year. Joint 
exploitation with Japan of deposits off Sakha- 
lin Island in the Pacific is also being planned, 
Tass said. 

Offshore gas production in 1981 totaled 14J 
billion cubic meters (500 billion cubic feet), 
over 1 billion more than 1980’s total, the offi- 
cial news agency said Natural gas is one of the 
bright spots in the Soviet energy picture, with 
a total output of 465 billion cubic meters last 
year compared to 435 billion in 1980. 
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Eurocurrency Interest Rates 
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Paris Commodities 
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U.S. COMMODITY PRICES 
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Oct 19720 19720 1 9520 1*720 +40 

Dec 19920 20000 19300 20020 +120 

Prev. sales 1027Z 
Prey day's open tort 3A2S1, off 509. 

SOYBEAN OIL 

M2W lbs; dollars per IMIS*. 

Jon 1922 19JB 1922 1921 +2B 

MOT 19J5 1942 1922 1940 +28 

May 20JQ 20.10 1921 2027 +20 

Jul 2045 2371 2052 2048 +.10 

Aug 2495 2495 2025 3024 +20 

Sop 21.15 21.18 2027 31.15 +27 

Ocl 21.35 2138 2138 3133 +25 

Dec 21-72 21 JB 2144' 3126 +24 

JOB 3125 +25 

Mar 3122 

Prev. sales 7413 
Prev dayk open W502J7, UP 704. 

OATS 

5400 be odalinam; dallm per bassei 
Artor 226 208% 221% ZOOK +24 

May 127% 129% 1.93% 129% +021* 

Jul 121b 124 U1 126 +23 

Doc 187 128 US 128 +22 

Sep 121 122 127 1JQ +23 

Prev. sales L537. 

Prev day's open Int 7257, up 225. 

CATTLE 

402 8 0 Hn . - cents per lb. 

Feb 5990 1020 5922 6025 +48 

Apr 5920 4020 5922 40.15 +25 

JlPI 59-70 40.10 59.10 5922 +.17 

ADO SBJS 5820 57J0 5342 +.15 

Oct 57-25 5750 5420 57 JO +23 

Dec 5300 5830 5755 5330 —.10 

Feb 5850 

Est. sales 31219. Prev. soles 7U9Z 
Prev eta Ys open hit 52243 up 854 

FEEDER CATTLE 
4ZB88lb*j cents perlbu _ 

4*20 4520 4*58 6357 +50 

6020 6140 6052 6150 +.15 

6020 MM 5990 6025 +30 

5930 59.90 5820 592S +3S 

5925 6000 5935 5925 —.15 

5940 WJD 58)20 5950 +25 

5355 5935 5855 5930 -25 

5925 5925 5925 5925 -35 

■rev. sain X574. 

Prev day's open lid 10284 up 29. 

HOGS 

3MB0 ibsj croti per B* 

Feb 4745 4820 4735 4372 +T37 

Apr 4430 4730 4520 47.15 +43 

Jim 4930 5050 4397 5035 *JtS 

Jul 4920 5095 <» JO 5095 +93 


London Metals Market 

(Figures In sterling p#r metric ton) 
(Sliver hi pence per fray ounce) 

Job. 80.1902 

Today Prev too* 

Bid Asked Bid Asked 

Htoti grade copper cathodes: 

SPOt 89050 86950 85920 85950 

3 months 80850 18*50 88920 88950 

«— — ----- mALaAm ■ 

MJHITN' LUUlOOra. 

spot 85720 85920 85400 85720 

3 month* 80500 88450 18500 88400 

Tin I spat 340000 365000 844000 34800b 

3 month* 794S0O 7,93020 729020 790000 

Lead: 8PM 35420 35420 34050 34120 

3 months 36350 36420 35320 35350 

Zbcwol 43520 40620 43000 43120 

J months 44100 44X50 43750 43300 

Silver; SPOt 41720 41820 41150 41320 

3 months 43120 <3200 42720 42300 

Aluminium: spat 59620 59720 58720 58300 

3 months 59400 59720 58720 58300 

Nickel; Spot 290500 399520 296520 297020 

3 months 323S20 324020 323200 322520 


Open High Lew Sente 

Aug 050 4927 4340 *9 45 

Od 4*85 47JO 4475 

Dec 4300 4820 4310 4&0S 

Feb 4380 4820 4820 4820 

Apr 4795 

Prev. sales V2KL 

Prev day's open Int 2X38* up 47Z 

PORK bELUES 
sueo Ihu cents per lb. 

ST 4475 67.17 4457 S7.n 

Ma 4550 47.95 4540 6790 

Stay 4720 69 AD 4495 <922 

Jul 6320 70.10 8310 73.10 

Aua 47.70 5925 67.10 48.97 

Esl- sales 1X523 Prev.MMIMJM. 

Prev day's open Ml 17238, up 824 

FRESH BROILERS 
Kiniwt ibsr atafs par lb 
Feb MXM 44D0 4X60 4U0 

4425 44.ro 4JJB 44.70 
41V.10 

M MAO 

AM M-10 

Prev. jalea 79. 

prev daY* open Int 333 up 1 . 

LUMBER 

!33aoeML ft.,- s per 1200 hd.lL 
Mar 1SZ50 354.49 152.10 1S2J0 

May 159 JO 14020 15030 15830 

Jul 149.70 171120 3(9L5D 143*0 

SeP 17300 17340 TI6M 17620 

NOV 18050 10050 17300 17310 

Mar 19333 

May TOO JO 

Jan 18750 18750 18450 187.10 

Prev. sales U23 
Prev day's open Int 9290. up 3 

PLYWOOD 

74232 m ft, r f per UB ml n. 

Jon 14420 16420 16400 16150 

Prev. sales X 

Prev day-* ooentnt 2. off 1. 

WSTML PLYWOOD 

74013 SR. Rj s per 1200 so. ft. 

Jan 1 8300 18320 18X80 18X50 

Mar 187 JO 18300 1S&.SO 10820 

MOV 19X70 194JB 19330 19X50 

Jul 19950 19950 19360 19920 

S-SP 20450 204 JO 2O4J0 Mlfti 

No V 20320 20020 20320 30320 

Prev. sales 40X 

Prev davY open Int 45*2. up 49. 

US T. BILLS 
SI mlilloajpt* of isopet. 

Mar 8473 0480 8458 66*9 

« B444 6454 8455 8445 

B623 8654 8*51 8451 

DOC 0414 8425 8414 84)7 

Mar 6413 8413 86J56 84® 

Jim <410 8410 8410 8403 

Sea <608 

Dec 8626 

Prev. sales 27567. __ 

Pravdmrt open int 3453XOB 311. • 

GNMA 

SlQ3QMprlnJ ptsSfindsaTMII pet 
Mar ^35 58-25 58-10 SB-20 

Jun 58-10 SB-19 58-5 M-U 

SOP 58-7 58-14 532 SB-11 

D« 58-10 58-14 58-4 5E-TO 

Mar 5B-I0 58-17 50-4 SB-10 

JUTt 58-10 58-14 5W 58-10 

Sep 50-10 58-14 58-7 50-10 

Dec 5B-TO 58-14 58-7 58-10 

Mar 58-10 SB-14 SB+ SB-10 

Jun 58-4 SB-14 58-5 ffl-io 

S Oft SB-10 

Dec a-JO 

Mur 58-10 

Jun 58-10 SB-14 SB-2 58-10 

Prev. 90 les 9277. 

Prev dart open Int 63163 oft 1253 
U5 TREASURY BONDS 

apcMmvoM,-pb« Maas <rf top pen 

Mar 50-19 58-29 5B-11 58-25 

Jot 30-29 59-7 50-20 39-3 

SOP 59-8 99-17 5* 99-14 

Dec 59-1* 59-28 59-11 59-25 

Mor 59-28 40-5 9+22 60-3 

Jun 606 60-13 60-1 68-13 

5t® «F22 60-22 60-13 fiff-22 

Dec 6031 68-31 4010 60^1 

Mar 61-7 61-7 61-3 61-7 

Jun 61-15 

imp 61-23 61-23 61-14 61-21 

Dec 41-TS 61-31 61-25 41-J1 

Prev- Ides 69 J32. 

Prev datr* open Int 303B31, aft 39X 


Open Klgb Lew Settle CM. 
EURODOLLAR CZ» 

Jon 

Mar 8423 84J4 8429 84.11 -0 

Jun 84.13 84.14 BXW S4JS* — s 

„ 8413 8417 8401 8400 -9 

Esl. sales 613 Prev. sales <32 

Prev. open fail. 1M0 UP 32 
BRITISH POUND 

S per pound; 1 pelef eqeah 830801 

Mar 12830 12900 12805 12880 

Jun 12870 12930 |3» S +30 

5CP (2950 +40 

R^-HtlesW" 90 1JW0 1JB * “““ +S0 

Prev davY open int 12265. ir- 257. 

CANADIAN DOLLAR 
8 per dir; 1 Point eauaissejMI 
Mar 2355 2373 2347 2372 +13 

Jun 2340 2343 2335 2361 +16 

SSP 2320 2345 2320 2345 

Dec 232B 

Prev. sales ljNS. 

Prev day's open Int 7,794. off 21. 

FRENCH FRANC 
t per hwc; l potot emieti NLOOB8I 
Mar .17000 

Jun .16900 

Prev day's open ini 55. 


open HIM Lear Settle Ctva. 

COCOA 

10 metric tons; 8 per ten 

Mar 2143 2174 7141 2)54 +4 

May 3140 2154 2134 2145 +« 

Jul 3147 2154 2134 3154 +13 

Sop 2160 31*4 2159 2144 +3 

Dec 2189 nro r its 2i<t« +4 

M or 2210 2210 2710 2204 —4 

Prev. sales 1253. 

Prev day's open In) 14274, DM72. 

ORANGE JUICE 
ISBSO Ibu cash POT lb. 

MOT 14720 15080 14700 149 JO +225 

MOV 14920 15220 14*20 151 JO +£40 

Jul 15050 154.45 150 JO 14920 — J» 

Sep I51J0 1SS0O 351 JO 154.90 +4.00 

NOV 151.75 15400 191.75 155 JO +430 

Jon 15120 15600 15120 15520 

Mor 15275 156J0 19275 15M0 +4.90 

MOV 19720 15720 15720 15400 +400 

Prev. soles X41X 
Prev dav^ (men UH 1X108, up 244 


EASED 

Per. Amnt Pay. 

O 23 3-25 

3 71% 2-14 

.14 2-11 

3 27 3-1 

40 +1 

Q JO 3-15 

Q 40 430 

Q 07 3-8 

Q 06 +1 

IUAL 


European Gold Markets 

Jon. 30,1912 

AM. PM. NX. 
London 37175 37UB —073 

Z^ldi 37250 37TJ0 -400 

Ports 1125 kilo) 372.17 37094 —340 

Luxembourg 37375 —475 

Otftcfaji lUIngs hr London. Paris end Luxembourg, 
apaning and ctastno prices far Zurteh. UA doilar& per 


Jobs Program 
Held likely by 
West Germany 

Reuters 

BONN — ■ Talks between the 
West Gennan government and in- 
dustry are likely to lead to a job- 
creation program, government 
spokesman Kurt Becker said 
Wednesday. 

But he told a news conference 
that do decision had been taken on 
the size of any package and dis- 
missed as speculation reports that 
the government had agreed on a 
Special spending plan of 7 billion 
Deutsche marks for 1982. Bonn is 
under pressure from trade union- 
ists, leaders of Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt's Social Democratic Party 
and some economists for measures 
to reduce growing unemploymenL 
In a separated development, a 
spokesman for the Finance Minis- 
try said West Germany has bor- 
rowed no funds from Saudi Arabia 
this year nor concluded a new bor- 
rowing accord yet with Riyadh. 

• The spokesman was replying to 
inquiries on bond market rumors 
that a new multi-billion Deutsche 
mark pact had been reached. 


Cash Prices 

Jan. 20, 1982 

Commodity and unit Tim 

FOODS 

Coffoe4SeniexltL. - 142 

TEXTILES 

Printdolh 64-3038%. vd 0J1 

METALS 

5MvfbMots(PffU, ton ........ cats 

Iran! Fdry.PMiO. Mil., 22000 

SMI (crop No 1 hw Pill...... 92-93 

Leal Spot, lb ...... 3MJ 

Copper elect, lb 7756-81 

Tin I SI rails), lb — _... 74331 

zinc E_St L.Basa.lb — 42-0 

Sllvm- N.V.ar 728 

GoWN.Y-0*. 37120 

New York prices. 


Commodit}' Indexes 
Jan. 20, 1982 

Close Previous 

Moody'S 1201 JO f 994201 

Reuters 121720 142X10 

Dow Jones Spot NJL 12500 

DJ. Furores.... NA 13226 

, Moody's: base 100: Dec. 31, 1931. p — pcellm- 
fawrvtl— final 

Reuters : base 100 : 5ep. 1X1431. 

Dow Jones Indexes; bnw HE; Dec:#, 1974. 


Gold Options (prices in S/az.) 


1120-1420 

9 <n. sjo _ 

200- 150 I 1220-I55D I 2200-2500 
I ----- • ian>.]400 
800-1120 


GeU 372JS373J5 

Vtdenrs White Weld SJk. 

1, Qua du Mool-Btanc 
1211 Geneva L Swftzeriand 
Td. 310251 - Telex 28305 



E-2 

GOtDOfVONS 


rai 


4400 a 5900 a 
2500 4000 

1400 I IBM 
900 
620a 
250a . 

1200 


3200 3400 

5600 e 5600 a 


r ^ 


Weekly net asset value 

Tokyo Pacific Holdings N.V. 

on January 1, 1980; U.S. $66.42 
on January 18 # 1982; U.S. $89.68 

Listed on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 

information.- Pierson, HekJring & Pierson N.V H 

Herengra c ht 214. 1016 BS Amsterdam. 
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< Crossword - Edited by Eugene T. Maleska 

BE 



ACROSS 

1 Alloy in cheap 
jewelry 

7 Mahal 

lOSTANding- 
room sign 
IS Intellectual 
attitudes 

15 Dos Passes 

work 

•16 Last round, 
usually 

17 Subcontinent 
people 

16 Formicary 
member 

20 STANdoffish; 
diSTANt 

21 Code, in 

military usage 
22lOn<rfa 
muSTANg 
24 STANislaw's 
pastry 

26 Editor's STANd 

27 Vary foolish 
30 Cheers 

34 Alaskan naval 
base 

35 Like candles 

36 Wildes 

37 Varnish 

38 Spanish queen 
38 Pianist 

Rubinstein: 

1829-94 

40 Samovars 

41 Impair 

42 Government 
issue 

43 Virginia 
Dare’s people 


45 Retrenches 

46 Greet from a 
diSTANce 

47 Austrian 
region 

40 Panola 
RnSTANdopus 

51 “Plain" girl 

52 Simple sugar 

55 Cap 

56 Stoppages 

60 diSTANce 

61 Gumshoe 

62 Kind of comic 

63 Prefix with 
STANdard 

64 Lawn, 

Chicago suburb 

65 Mean, as a 
critter 

DOWN 

1 African tongue 

2 Of hearing 

3 Numerous 

4 U.S.M.C. 
musicians 

5 Kind of 
puncture 

I One of the 
Borgias 

7 Pricklypear 

8“ was' 

saying. . 

9 Manhattan 
College student 

10 Jazzman of the 
Big Band Era 

11 Lease 

12 Aware at 

MW.W.ntown 

18 Where Kabul is 


Weather 


ALGARVE 

ALGIERS 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

BEIRUT 

BELGRADE 

BERLIN 

BOSTON 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHARRST 

BUDAPEST 

BUENOS AIRES 

CAIRO 

CAPETOWN 

CASABLANCA 

CHICAGO 

COPENHAGEN 

COSTA DBLSOL 

DAMASCUS 

DUBLIN 

BDINBURGH 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

GENEVA 

HELSINKI 

HONG KONG 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

JERUSALEM 

IAS PALMAS 

LIMA 

LISBON 

LONDON ■ 

LOSAHOBLES 


U 59 
n 70 


OtwtlY 

Ovarcust 

FOWV 

Pair 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Foir 

Fofloy 

F«8B* 

Fair 

Farr 

Fooav 

Snow 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Snow 

Fobby 

Fair 

Ooudy 

Rain 

Fobbv 

Fobby 

FOWV 

Fobbv 

Ooudy 

Fair 

Ooudy 

Overcoat 

Cloudy 

Rata 

Cloudy 

Fobby 

Fobby 

Rom 


MADRID 

MANILA 

MEXICO CITY 

MIAMI 

MILAM 

MONTREAL 

MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

NAIROBI 

NASSAU 

NEW DELHI ~ 

NRWYORK 

NICE 

OSLO 

PARIS 

PEKING 

PRAGUE 

REYKJAVIK 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

ROME 

SALISBURY 

SAO PAULO 

SEOUL 

SHANGHAI 

SINGAPORE 

STOCKHOLM 

SYDNEY 

TAIPEI 

TEL AVIV 

TOKYO 

TUNIS 

VENICE 

VIENNA 

WARSAW 

WASHINGTON 

ZURICH 


Raadlnas Horn th* provlw* 3* hours. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

INTERNATIONAL FUNDS 

January 20# 1982 

nw net asset. vo we quotation* mown below art 

sSwSSE'S 



SANK JULIUS BAER & Co LM 

— (d > Bmrbond - SF 4*075 

— jdl condor SF7K1W 

BANK VON ERNST & Cfe AG PB 2622 torn 

— IdlCSFFund 5P 17-94 

-IS a&*S-Funa SFLH 

— Id 5 ITF Fund H.V. S1LH 

SRI TANN1A, PO BON VLSLHollOC. JongY 

— (W) universal Growth Fund.... MM 

— (wl Jonev Gin Fund Ltd - £71 Jowl 


UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND: 

— d 1 Amoo ULSl — 8F27JU 

— a ) Band invHt.... — SF«J5 

— d I ForaaSwtwsn..— 

— dldoUnwl— - AF.MJ5 

— dlJawwInvatf..., 

— <d j Pacific MWMf— -.... 

— d S Saflt South Afr Sii 

— Id 1 Sima Swiss RES — 


SFSKLOO 
5FT99JS 
5P 355.80 
5F I85J0 


UNION INVESTMENT Frankturt 

— (d ) Unlrento ... 

— Id I Unltonas 

— CdlUnln - 


DM 2132 
DM HAS 
OM4UB 


CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 
— iwi capital inn Fumi 

=H8SKiten= 


S2SJM 

SILK 

S3L33 


Other Foods 

(wl Alexander Fund 

(r | Aren FInonco I.F 

«n) Trustcor Hit. Fd IAEIFJ 

(wl Bondutex -■auwi’r. .......... 

(w)CAMJT . 

iw» CobHoi Gains imr....... 

?W? atB*?! ;■ 

(ml Ctowrtond OHelwnt Fd S I&2 

idirieeni ttuu (w) Convift Fd [i’ll. A Cuts 

d 1 Eww^vaiar 1 #F9MS l*> convert. Pd ilM-B com . — 


CREDIT SUISSE 

— 10 1 MtlanSulna 

id j Conasec , .. 

Id 1 cs-Foade-Bonds. — 

Id I u. Foret^mn __ 

I Enersle-Valor. — - SEIM'S 

I UlHC SFMUD 


SF2KLM 
SF 549.00 
SF 5LS 
SF ALSO 


DIT INVESTMENT FFM 
— Hd ) inn R a ntafl tonfl. — DM MAS 

FIDELITY PO Box 670. Hamilton. Bermuda 

— mi Aitwrtcan Values Common S15S6 

— ml American Values Com. Prof, 

— w) Fidelity Amer. Assets-..,. 

— oi Fidelity Australia Fund..... 

— a j Fktofliy Dir. Syas-Tr. - 

— 0 ) Fidelity Far Eafl Fd 

— wl Fidelity Inn Fond 

— wl Fidelity Pacific Fund....... 

— wl Fidelity World Fd. 


status 

SJA2A 
if 31 


inn 

SSM.I0 
S7 M 
SF 11555 
S9JBB 
S 19.15 
S1JS 


S 31.17 
S37JS 
J99J2 
S20AO 


56SAB 
HKS21.55 
SHM3 
S1U9 
14.15 
S2S.M 
S 24.11 


G.T. MANAGEMENT (UKI LTD 

— (*») Berry Poc.FO.Lm. 

— Iw) G.T. Asia Fund. 

— id ) G.T. Bend Fund-.. 

— (w) G.T. Dollar Fund.—— 

— Id ) G.T. investment Fund 

— Id J C.T. Jonon Sirfflll CaFund. 

— Id 1 G.T. TeamolooY Fund 

INTERNATIONAL INCOME FUND 
2804 Hill St. ». Heitor. Jenev 

-CaiSTiorrTenn;A {Anwmi... SMg 

— (d I Short Term A (Dlstr)...... 

— id I Snort Term jB‘ ... SUgg 

— Wl Short Ttrm'BlOWrl. — 

JARDINE FLEMING POB 70 GPOHB ttM 

=!Bi aew aiBc: - y «i 

=i! Jg 

— lb} j.F.Ausirono — — 

LLOYDS BANK INT.POgOgQENEVAll 

— Hw) Ltovda I nil Growth SFmdao 

I-Hwj Lloyd* Inn income sFSUUfl 


I^WI^C^Mto^Srmollonal ,5SS 

=K!ga!^rdN"::::;:::::::. OM s¥g 

- 1 WJOBLf. DOLLAR. — ■ 

— +(wl RBCIntT.ComWlFP Vi'S; 

— t- (wl RBC InfL Income Fd— ... *T-2 

IDS} RBC North AJW. Fund... 


S7J1 

$1772 

10B80 

S24J5 

S77JM 


[Wl D OC Mia- 

Dreyius Fitad irtT--— 

□revius intorcanltaent 

.... rSSSw 'f 3T— sFga 

Id I FronfcVTruBI lntenln*.__._ 

Id 1 Global FUPOLM. 

Id > Global InYI Fund.-— 

;w> Haussitnwn HMbaNV..- 

Id I Htansuee Mu mbond* - 

d 1 liWkHwe* l Minillwnd*B- 

id J (nterhindSA....... 

IntermorfeetFund-.— — »/"S 

internal tonal GotaFund- *7Jg 

safflSc== 
SBeaggsgrrr _sa 
_««assafc=: 3 

Kteinwarf Benson Int.Fd..— . »»» 

KlelnwortBans.JflP.Fd SM« 

Leveraae Coa Hold. ...... 

Nippon F — ■ 


S1M4 
DM 37J1 
SF M3 
DMS56 
S572JN 
■ IflflJt 

SHBJ0 

*71.75 

szisa 


Nor. Amor. Irrv.Fund 

Nor. Amor. Bonk Fd 

. NAJW.F... —.I....- 

(ml NSP FJ J-, m . 

M PANCUR RI 

(dlPannecShtoBlmi&AM 

lb ) Pletade* - — 

id I Puttwm iRtomi Fund...— 
(w) Guantutn Fund N.V. — .... 

Id ) Renta Fond — 

Id 1 Rantinvest 


S3M8 


LU I ILnillllVIAN MM.B.MII- — 

Id 1 Soft Fund 

<d l Soto Tiu ta Fund .— — 

(wl Somu rtri Por Hpile..-.— — . 

iw) SMH Snoctoi Fund- — 

(w) State SI. Amerteon — 

(dlStocMr^;.- 

a}?^p^Kid , vffir-.r-. 

(5! tSsvo Pot HtadM.V^i 

(wl T rmwwrific Fdhfl— 

Id » UN ICO Fund ----- - 

(wl United Caa inv.Fund. 

(m) Wtad^gwSS^rii”- 

= g sasawsr”-:: 

— W 5 Universel Fund 


ROTHSCHILD ASSETMGTM (CD: 

— Ir KLCDIrCommedlty Tr...» 

SOFIO GKOUfE GENEVA ixNOfl 

— (r I Ported Sw. RE Si— — — « “r 

SWIMGANKMRP SF 37901 

-IflJ^S^wdSewatei DMWUI 

— (d } Hiteruqlor SF 49L50 

SFWBJS 

sFsaw 
SF7A83 


S9L71 

mm 

siari 

523.07 

SUB* 
*U7* 
S 91.16 
S106J2 
*1064 
S1JS 
195754 
S40.ll 

S4&7S 

LFSaOJX) 

*w* 

SBJ1 
SF7SJ0 
DM 81 JO 
SfL67 
*1960 
SI 167 

S6L4f 

SB9JB 
I SI JO 
DMSS60 

ns 

S24J9* 

SWJ6 

S2524J8 


0^ TK00P5, LET'S 
GO. 1 MOVE ACROSS' 
LET'S GO' LETS 60‘ 

T 


YOU 5EEM TO BE 
POING A GOOP JOB AS 
a\y suBsnruTt, sir... 





THANK YOU. MAROE.. 

I IT RUNS IN THE FAMILY... 
MY GRAMPA WA5 AN 
MP INUGRLPUIARZl | 

y ! 



THAT POESNV MEAN. SIR, 

, THAT YOU HAVE TO CHECK 
( FOR I0OTRCATWN fAPERS«. 

7! 



23 City (mce 
called 

OmSTANtiiiaple 

24 Islamabad is 
its capital 

25 inSTANt 

26 Sun follower 

27 Where 
Alexander 
defeated the 
Persians 

28 Saltpetre 

28Mu£Ud 

31 Test 

32 To Caesar, this 
was nemo 

33 Actress Diana: 
1934-73 

35 Have on 

39 This comes 
before space 

41 Alice's bass on 
TV 

44 STANds&t 
anchor 

45 Quickly, in 
music 

48NotDems.or 

Reps. 

48 Oliver’s 
partner 

50 nine-tails 

SlNicklaosor 

Sharkey 

52 Ye Tavern 

53 Disparage 

54 Spot in the 
diSTANce 

57 Don Meredith's 
quaff 

58 Road binder 

50 Hostel 




CFMd EMprica. lac. 1SK 


[VMK Us THE TROUBLE, 
BOSS? 



could y&v xbu. Me the 
TGUrrKEE NLMBQ? f^fc 
&ZT&ZSD30&&? 




WVfiFEfi ONARAiV«kfie 

'CAUSE I GOT HQNAE 
SO LATE 
LAST NIGHT 

ir-1 



WB-L, WHAT VOU NEED 
15 A ©FT TO TAKE 
,WQWE WfTW 
.YOU 




SOME BOOY CUT fAY 
SHEET TO RIBBONS/ 

WHO PID IT?/ 



i-n 



OKAY, THElY, HOLD 
UP YOUR MAMP IP 
YOU PlPrt*T PO IT// 





17 


r ANEW- FREDA 
TOLD ME TO 
TB-LYOU 
THAT SHE 
,CA>#rAW<ElT 












R Yien&m urn 
at 'xxjze/e.MOH' 
he's a Ptxroe/ 
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THAT SCRABBLED WORD GAME 
by Hand Amdd and Bob Lea 


DENNIS THE .MENACE 


Unscramble then four Jumbles, 
3f» Jenw to each square. toJbrm 
tour ordinary wards. 


PORRi . 

X] 


VUEMA 



XL 



GROFl 

rE 

nn 

_ 





Ti 

UCLED 


IE 


D 


WORPS YOU MIGHT 
eET FROM 
VOITTA1RE. 


Now arrange the circled letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


arm cm 


Yasrertsys 


(Answers tomorrow) 
Jumbles: BATON GLAND CRAYON HALVED 
Answer What no upright person would do— LEAN 



Imp rime par P.I.O. - /, Soulr-tard Nef 7 SQIS Fans 


Never pw house with Nmm i she PBEfBjnssHfeA 

W 0 RKIN 6 JW 31 HERAMD WKES TOO COAlUHEOOOKWa 
ANOCLE/WINS'* 


Books. 


’ valley of the kings. 

By John Romer. 291 pp. $25. 

Morrow, 6 Henderson Drive, West Caldwell, NJ. Q 7 006. 

Reviewed by Barbara Metz 


A COMMON misapprehension, 
teed by many antics, writers 
and readers, is that no scholar can 
write a book that is readable, much 
less entertaining. This assumption is 
responsible lor the production of 

“popular* books on technical sub- 
jects. written, for the most port, by 
noc-scholsrs. Apparently it is shared 
by John Romer, author of "Valley of 
the Kings”: in an interview published 
in a London newspaper recently, he 
referred disparagingly to books on an- 
cient Egypt which are "full of dread- 
ful cliches" and "long words." In the 
case of Egyptology at least, this as- 
sumption could not be more in error. 
John H. Breastcd’s "History of 
Egypt” and Howard Carter's account 
of the excavation of Tutan kh a m en's 
tomb, to name only two examples, are 
much better written than most of the 
popular books on the subject. 
Romer’ s book comes in a poor second 
when compared, as it inevitably will 
be, with “Signs and Wonders Upon 
Pharaoh,” John A- Wilson's marvel- 
ous history of Americans’ excavation 
in Egypt. 

Renner’s literary style now and then 
produces sentences so awkward that 
the reader is brought to a jarring halt 
“Soaked with water and fQled with 
wet mud. Burton recorded a tempera- 
ture of ever 90 degress Fareaheit in 
die burial chamber.” The sense is ob- 
vious enough on a seared reading, but 
the ra itiai impression is startling; 

This is an extreme example; for the 
most part the writing is competent, if 
pedestrian. A more serious difficulty 
is one of organization, inherent in the 
material itself. 

Wadi m the CKffs 

The Valley of the Kings, as it is 
popularly called, is a narrow, desolate 
wadi in the cliffs of western Thebes. 
For a period of some 500 years, the 
kings of Egypt were buried in tombs 
dug in the rocky slopes. Queens, 
princes and favored commoners 
sometimes shared the sites, which 
were patrolled by guards whose duty 
it was to protect the rich treasures 
buried 1 with the dead. When weak 
pheraohs occupied the throne this 
protection failed. Consequently, the 
history of the valley is not omy the 
history of the inhumations, but of 
tomb-robbing, restoration, and reburi- 
al. 

But the valley has another history 
— that of the adventurers and the ar- 
chaeologists who have explored the 
tombs in modem times. As Romer 
says, the two histories are intertwined. 
However, it is necessary fora writer to 
select and follow one of the two sepa- 
rate chronologies. Romo* has chosen 
the second. His story beans with 
Greek tourists and ends with the dis- 
covery of the tomb of Tutankhamen. 
But, m order to explain the signifi- 
cance of the finds, and their place in 
Egyptian history end culture, he has 
to skip back and forth across the dy- 
nasties, picking up a brief account of 
Egyptian religion here and a case of 
ancient political corruption there. The 
material is incredibly complex and a 
reader who is not well versed in an- 
cient Egyptian history will find 
Romeris narrative with its distracting 
interpolations very hard to follow, 
and he inevitably will be distracted by 
the interpolations. 

In the ordinary sense Romer is not 


Sointkm to Previous Puzzle 
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a popularizcr. He has had many years 
of experience in Egypt, not only as an 
excavator funder his own auspices); 
but as an artist and copyist with the 
Oriental Institute expedition at Lux : 

Of. The Tact that he lacks a formal do* 
grec in Egyptology, and is self-trained 
in Egyptian history, with no knowl- 
edge of the ancient language, does not 
disqualify him as an authority on his 
chosen specialty. Some of his theories 
w-iU undoubtedly be derided by Egyp- 
tologists, but nothing be proposes ts 
any farther out than certain of the 
speculations of those with more im- 
pressive academic qualifications. It 
would be both pedantic and irrevdant 
to pounce on minor errors. Many of 
these would appear to be the result of 
Romer’s occasionally misleading 
style, or poor copy-editing, rather 
than errors of fact. 

Personal evaluations of the work of 
early excavators cannot be free of 
bias, but it is somewhat surprising to 
find Romer so tolerant of Bdzani, the 
Italian engineer and strong-man, who 
bashed up quite a few antiquities dur- 
ing his exuberant career, and so hos- 
tile towards the work of Theodore 
Davis, the wealthy American sponsor 
of so many excavations in the valley. 
Another minor but irritating point is 
the insistent lower-case “e” in “egyp- 
rology” and “egyptologist,” 

Yet the book performs a valuable 
sendee in gathering together material 
which has been unavailable except in 
obscure, out-of-print publications and 
in unpublished notes. Particularly fas- 
cinating are the photographs, many 
taken from the original excavation re- 
ports. There are some especially good 
pictures of mummies. Despite 
Romer's prejudice against Davis and 
his excavations, the chapters on thisi 
part of the Valley’s history are 
bly the best in the book. The 
khamcn material, which has been 
cussed ad nauseam in recent _ 
adds nothing new to the subject and a 
quite properly reduced to a minimmA 
Also praiseworthy is Romer’s concern ; 
about the dangers threatening the vat 
ley. As he points out, the haphazard 
nature of the excavations has alte * 
patterns of drainage and exposed d 
cate paintings to contamination 
vandalism. Early excavators seldom", 
kept accurate records; in some essen- ' 
rial cases even the original, scanty j 
notes have disappeared. There is a- 1 1 
crying need, not only for measures cte- j 
signed to preserve what is left, but for 
complete and accurate documental'' ~ 
of this unique area, one of the 
and most informative of all 
logical sites. One hopes that 
book will draw the attention of 
public to this peril, and c 
spite of its shortcomings, it is a 
addition to the library of any iaj 
formed amateur in Egyptology. 
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Barbara Metz is the author of “Tem- 
ples, Tombs and Hieroglyphs " and 
“Red Land, Black Land." She wrote 
this review for The Washington Post 

U-Sa Firm to Aid 
U.Ka Youth Theater 

United Press International 

LONDON — A U.S. firm came to 
the rescue of the National Youth The- 
ater of Great Britain, whose only ap- 
pearance in New York led to cries of 
"Why can't we do it here?” 

Sir Ralph Richardson, one of the 
British sage’s greatest actors and 
Youth Theater president for 25 yean, 
announced that Texaco, through its 
British company, was taking over 
sponsorship of the pioneering youth 
group-, 

"It is an engagement, a happy occa- 
sion, much more easy-going than a 
marriage," Richardson said. 

The Youth Theater, founded 25 
years ago, counts dozens of interna- 
tional stars among its graduates — 
Simon Ward, Helen Mirren, Hywd 
Barnet, Derek Jacobi, Michael York 
and Diana Quick among them. 





US * 


BRIDGE. 


JfyAlan TruscoU 


M ANY players of intermediate 
strength, and a tiny minority of 
experts, employ & bidding role of du- 
i bious validity. They insist on a four- 
card holding to raise singly when part- 
ner has responded in a major suit: one 
diamond, one spade, two spades, for 
example. 

It is true that the three-card raise 
may occasionally leave the partner- 
ship struggling to make eight tricks in 
a weak four-three fit, but this is a 
snail price to pay for two advantages: 
rapid discovery of a five- three fit and 
avoidance of an unnatural rebid. 

The fcur-cerd-raiscrs might claim 
the diagramed deal os a success for 
then. It is true that three no-trump is 
the best game contract, if gnna is to 
be played at alL But it was not 
North's fault, or the fault of his raise 
to two hearts, that game in hearts was 
reached. If South was determined, to 
bid a second time, rather thaw make a 
discreet and sensible pass, he should 
have ventured two no-trump rather 
than ftmphay^g hearts. 

Three no-trump would have been 

NORTH (D) 

*A4 
<5973 
4AQJ54 
♦Q73 


unbeatable from either side of tlu 
table. If North is declarer and a spadt 
is led, he can win with the ace am 
take a series of red-suit finesses. Wes 
has discarding trouble and must even 
tually allow declarer to score a nintl 
trick somewhere. 

Against four hearts doubled, club 
were led and continued East ruff« 
the third round and shifted to tb 
spade two. The bidding had imA** 
the king in the West hand so Soutl 
played low and won with the ace ii 
dummy. 

A heart finesse and a diaxnonc 
finesse succeeded, and the hens 
finesse was repeated. One more 
lead left this position: 



WEST 

♦XJ106 

*4 

6KI087 

4AKJ10 


EAST 

+9872 

9Q86S2 

493 

+86 


SOUTH 
+Q53 
VAKJ1Q 
062 
+9542 

Nefflw? aide was vulnerable. The 


tedding: 




Noth 

Eos 

South 

Wen 

10 

Pass 

19 

DU. 

27 

Pass 

39 

Pass 

49 

Pass 

DbL 

Pass 

Pass 


West led tiie dub Mag. 


WEST 
+K 

9— 

OK 108 

•10 

SOUTH 

+Q3 

02 

*9 

The lead of the trump ace drew d 
Blissing queen and spelled ruinatic 
for West. He was caught in a repea , 
ing triple squeeze: If he threw a bias . 
card. South would lead that suit 
squeeze again. And if he threw a dij 
mood, dummy's diamonds would a - 
score. ( 

In the replay. East did not doubk 
and then uncovered a brilliant d« : + 
lease. Instead of ruffing the thirl 
round of dubs he discarded a “ 
mood. This simply postponed 
moment at which he would score 
trump trick, and ruined South’s 
ing. There was now no way in whic 
he could reach the squeeze position h 
needed, and the contract faded. 
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49ers’ Gark Still All Caught Up in 'the Catch' 


ESTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1982 


By Earl Gustkty 

• Lea An$eiei Times Semtx 

SAN FRANCISCO — At aSan 
Francisco 49er practice session last 
week, someone in the puhlicity.de- 


We were in dire need of a quarter- 
back then and I warned to see him 
throw. I arranged to have Dwight 
catch for him that day. 

“Well, for our needs, I was more 
than 1 was 


partmem came onto the practice ““P 1 *! 5 ?? with Dwight tl 
field, and summoned Dwight with Fuller. 1 liked his size, speed, 
— hands, attitude — everything 

about him.” Fuller wound up as 
Kansas City's first-round pick, and 


Clark. 

The wide receiver was shown a 
preview copy of Sports Illustrated. 
On the cover was Gaik, leaping 
for the spectacular, last-minute, 
fingertip pass reception that put 
San Francisco into Sunday’6 
Bowl XVI against the 
49m. 

Clark looked at it with some sus- 
pirion^ls this a fake?” 

Assured it was not, he mattered: 
“Unbelievable.” 

This is the ~ same Clark who was 
rendered speechless three summers 
i at bis . first 49er training camp 
one of the game's superstars 
offered a handshake; “How’re you 
doin’ — Tm O J. Simpson." 

And i tV the same Clark who has 
just become the second National 
Football League receiver since the 
196tT merger to have back-to-back, 
80-reception seasons (San Diego's 
Kellen Winslow did it this year, 
too). • 

But even more remarkable than 
dark’s sudden prominence is that 
he was a 10th- round draf t c ho k y, 
dot of Cteamson, in 1979. 

‘. Bill Walsh, the 49er coach, dis- 
cussed Clark’s unsuspected abili- 
ties the other day. "We miss a lot 
and Dwight’s a perfect 
: of that," he said. “It’s also 
are a lot of high draft 
;;s who shouldn’t have been 
' sA at all Luck is an important 
ent in the success or flulure of 
a lot^of young football players 
coming into the NFL. 

“Someone — X don't remember 
who — had tipped us on Dwight 
during the 1978 season. I went to 
Clemson in January, 1979, to look 
at their quarterback, Steve Fuller. 


Jeny Butler, the receiver in whose 
shadow Clark played during his 
Clemson career, was drafted sec- 
ond by Buffalo. 

Lately, Gaik has delighted ev- 
eryone in the 49er organization 
with his genuine astonishment at 
fame. 

Said publicity man Jeny Walk- 
er: “After our first practice after 
the Dallas game, when 1 told 
Dwight there were a dozen writers 
waiting to talk to him, he couldn’t 
believe it. To him, it wasn't that 
long ago he came here with just a 
king snot's hope of malting our 
special teams.” 

“My college career at Gemson 
was pretty boring," Clark said, 
laughing. “X started some games 
but I was really a part-time player 
lor three years. I ran in plays, too. 

“They tried to make me a defen- 
sive bank my sophomore year and 
I threatened to quit — to transfer 
to Appalachian State and play bas- 
ketball I actually put all my stuff 
in my car one day and I*d driven 
50 miles before I thought it 
through anrt turned back. 

“Really, Fm lucky. 1 was lucky 
Bill Walsh was there that day. I'm 
lucky be Hkes tall receivers [Clark 
is 6-3]. Tm lucky I had a good 
training «*mp in *79 and made the 
team and Tm lucky 1 was taught 
how to Mock property at Gem- 
son.” ■ 

For a while, a standing joke in 
San Francisco, was that the only 
catch Gaik bad made in four years 
at Clemson was Miss Universe, 
Shawn Weatherly, his girlfriend. 


Actually, Clark caught 33 passes 
at Gemson. 

Several weeks ago Walsh told a 
group of writers that Gark was 
“our most valuable player." The 
coach has since backed off that 
evaluation only slightly. 

“It would be hard to single out 
one of our people, after tbe season 
we’ve had. he said the other day. 
“But Dwight is certainly a key fig- 
ure. He’s the best third-down re- 
ceiver in the NFL. He’s got great 
hands, he can run, he runs great 
patterns, he maneuvers extremely 
well around linebackers and he's a 
good blocker. 

“Probably the best thing about 
him is his stamina. He can run 40s 
in 4.6 all day. There are faster 
receivers, but with many of them, 
if you lined them up and had them 
run 40s one after the other, their 
speed would start to f3de after the 
third or fourth one. Dwight just 
doesn’t lose it He’s as fast in tbe 
fourth quarter as the first" 

By “great hands," Walsh is talk- 
ing about size, in addition to 
gripping power. Gaik's hands 
measure over a foot from thumbtip 
to tittle fingertip. 

Heady Going 

For Gaik, the ascension from 
10th round choice has been heady. 
Walking in tbe chilly early evening 
air not long ago from the locker 
room to the media room next door, 
a rented Police Athletic League 
youth building, he seemed startled 
to be besieged by dozens of auto- 
graph-seeking kids. Some shouted: 
“That’s Dwight Gark!" 

“1 still can't get over people 
wanting my autograph,” he said. 


“It doesn't seem so long ago I was 
hanging around outside the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina basket- 
ball games, wailing to get Larry 
Millers autograph. He was a bas- 
ketball star there when I was grow- 
ing up in Charlotte. I had three he- 
roes then — Miller, Gale Sayers 
and Joe Namaih." 

In the media room, seated at a 
cafeteria table inside a boxing ring, 
Clark was candid about the doubts 
he’d had in his first season. “In my 
rookie year I played the last six 
games and 1 could see I could get 
open in Bill's offense. Before that, 
f wasn't sure about my ability 
level I wasn't real confident, to be 
honest — not after being drafted 
10th." 

On his running ability, more 
candor: “I’ve got white man's dis- 
ease [lack of speed]. But I once ran 
a 40 is 4.55 going downhill. The 
reason Joe [Montana] throws to 
me so much is I’m slow enough so 
that he can keep up with me." 

Clark had advice for collegiate 
wide receivers who want to play in 
the NFL but do not figure to be 
drafted high. “ 1^8111 to block,” he 
said. 

“You be in training «»iwp 
with, say, 20 receivers and. maybe 
some are faster than you and catch 
the ball slightly better. But if 
you're the better blocker . . . pro 
coaches love than You've got an 
edge.” 

Of the Super Bowl he said: 
“Heck, we’ve got to win. I can’t go 
visitin’ back at Oemson after 
they've won a national champion- 
ship if I haven’t won one, too. 



Hess Takes Slalom , 
Regains Cup Lead 


From Agency Dispatches 

BADGASTEIN, Austria — Eri- 
ka Hess of Switzerland continued 
her domination of slalom skiing by 
winning her fourth World Cup sla- 
lom here Wednesday to regain the 
lead in the overall cup s tanding s 
Hess, 19. has won all but the 
first World Cup slalom women’s 
race this season. 

She handled Wednesday’s total 
of 107 gates in one minute, 30.66 
seconds. 

Ursula Konzett of Liechtenstein 
was second in 1:31.16 and Fabi- 

enne Serrat of France third in 

1:32.15. 

Hard but Easy 


and Abbi 
out in 
only a 


very difficult 
id. But ‘It was 


UdMdPNMlnNredional 

Erika Hess 

. . . Heading for Schladming with lots of confidence. 


Cooney Rugging Bugner and Gve-In Manager 


By George Vecsey 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Joe Bugner’s 
manager never goes to the gymna- 
sium to watch him train (the man- 
ager has seen ’only one boxing 
match, lifetime). Bnt every evening 
when Bugner trudges bade from a 
hard day in the ring, the manager 
is waiting in the hotel room. 

“It can get bloody boring when 
you’re sitting around a hold room 
by yourself, Bugner says. “It’s 
much better to be with somebody 
you love." 

Bugner’s manager is Marlene 
Carter Bugner, a journalist and his 
wife of five years. When they met, 
the only fighting she had seen had 
been in Vietnam and Israel — in 
wars, not boxing matches. 

Furious 

She is handling the business de- 
tails of her husband’s latest come- 
back, at the age of 31. Like any 
good manager, like any good 
spouse, she was infuriated Tuesday 
when Gerry Cooney canceled the 
four-round exhibition he was sup- 
posed to have fought with Bugner 
Friday night 

Cooney’s camp said the trouble 
was a minor shoulder injury. Tbe 
exhibition with the former British " 
heavyweight champion was to take 
place in lieu of an actual fight last 
December — which was called off 
when Cooney reportedly injured 
his back in training. 

wwRwwwrtoiid “I have never m my life seen 
Olfibils confirm Clark’s touchdown reception — a downer for such a pampered fighter with so 
defender MSdtael Downs but the 49ers’ ticket to the Super BowL 

v .. • nes for no reason, the manager 

enunciated in crisp Australian 
tones. 

She was upset because Bugner 
had counted on the exhibition as 
part of his tuneup for a fight with 
Michael Dokes in Las Vegas, 
March 15, the same night Cooney 
allegedly will meet Larry Holmes. 
She has engineered both those con- 
tracts, and she insists the $10,000- 
plus-expenses contract with Coo- 
ney is valid despite his abrupt 
withdrawal. 

“Those are the only contracts I 
g«," she said. “I never understand 
managers who blame the pro- 
moters for bad contracts. How can 
a promoter rob yon if you know 
what you want? We are always 
well taken care of.” 

It wasn’t always that way, ac- 



Lewis, Ovett, 4 Others Cited 
As Top Amateurs Worldwide 


Tbe Associated Press 

-LOS ANGELES — Sprinter- 
long jumper Cart Lewis of tbe 
Untied States, miler Steve Oveu of 
Great Britain and South African 
distance runner Sydney Maree are 
among six athletes picked in the 
1981 World Trophy selections, 
honoring the top amateurs horn 
six areas of the globe: 

'-Diver Chen Xiao Xia of China, 
marathon runner Allison Roe of 
New Zealand and 400-meter spe- 
cialist Bert Cameron of Jamaica 
were the. other three chosen, the 
World Trophy selections commit- 
tee announced late Tuesday. The 
awards date' from 1896, the year at 
the first modem Olympic Games. 
There are no repeal selections. 

Lews, with 1981 world bests of 
10.0 seconds in the 100-meter dash 
and 28 feet, 3% inches in tbe long 

S > (last week be" set an indoor 
jump world record of 28-1), 
was honored as North America's 
top amateur. Ovett, who with 1979 
selectee Sebastian Coe dominated 
the 1500 meters and mile, was the 
choice for Europe. Maree, who ran 
for Villanova and was the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 


and Athletic Congress 1500-meter 
champion, was the selection for 
Africa. 

Chen, [ticked as the best in Asia, 
won the platform diving competi- 
tion in the FIN A Cup and World 
University Games competitions. 
Roe, the Australasia selection, won 
tbe Boston and New York City 
marathons. Cameron, representing 
Texas-H Paso, won the NCAA in- 
door 400 yards and the NCAA 400 
meters, and was the choice for the 
South America/ Caribbean region. 
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TaesdaVs Results 

Phnadetpnia Z Quebec 2 (Kerr ill). Prone 
C2*i: TordH 133). Cote (*)>. 

Buffalo X Montreal 2 (Ramsay l»l. McCoort 
(24); Mondou 120). Nanier (1*11. 

Colorado 4. Los Angeles 4 (Cameron [41. Mac - 
Milan 114), Maxwell 121. Broten (31i Hangsle- 
ben (2). MwWrr ! (13). Jansen IS)). 

St Louis 5, Vancouver 4 (Currie (13). Patter- 
son 2 (l*), Potev (12). Turnbull (18); Gredin 3 

(3), Mot In (12). Crawford (1)). 
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cording to her husband, who says 
be was encouraged by- a past man- 
ager to fight Ron Lyle in 1977 de- 
spite having a broken bone in his 
Tool Bugner, who once fought Joe 
Frazier and Muhammad Ali, says 
he lost interest in boxing until he 
found a manager he could love. 

In tbe grand tradition of boxing 
managers, Marlene Bugner says 
her man is “very intelligent, in A-l 
condition, 100 times the fighter he 
used to be.” 

She adds: “Tm making sure he 
takes the right vitamins 4 salt 
tablets because he never knew any- 
thing about diet until we met." 

Few boxers listen to their wives 
about diet or b usiness strategy; 
Marlene Bugner wonders why it 
isn’t done more often. “Might as 
well keep the money in the fami- 
ly,” she said. 

She contends that she has al- 
ready introduced a revolutionary 
concept to Bugner’s boxing career 
— a contract When she worked 
out a written agreement far his 
fight with GQberto Acuna in 1980, 
her husband asked: “What’s that? 
1 never bad one of those with my 
other managers-” 

Following Bugner’s introduction 
to a contract Marlene had her 
own new experience: watching her 
husband knock out Acuna in six 
rounds. 

“I wasn’t worried about Joe in 
the ring," she said. “When he 
watches me play polo, be knows I 
know what tm doing. He told me 
what round he thought he would 
knock Acuna out ana he did it.” 

That knockout in October, 
1980. was not totally characteristic 
of Bugner. a handsome, blond 
Hungarian emigre who usually 
fought defensively, as if protecting 
his Ha»ae profile. After the disput- 
ed loss to Lyle, Bugner retired, to 
spend more time with his new We. 

Northern Spaghetti 

The Bugners had pooled their 
five children from previous mar- 
riages: three of hers, two (ti 1 his. 
They have two homes in California 
and one in Rome and money was 
apparently not a problem. But he 
said, “I needed an outlet.” 

His good looks and boxer’s 
poise gamed him roles in five Brit- 
ish films, the most memorable 
being “Buddy Goes West,” a kind 
of Yorkshire^puddmg western (he 
played a sheriff who tried to steal a 
gold mine). But even when making 
movies, Bugner slipped away to 
the gym to train. 

“I could see he wanted to fight,” 
his manager recalls. “We went to 
California and signed with Harold 
Smith, who was one of the kindest, 
nicest people I ever met. He paid 
us every penny we had coming ” 

The problem was that Smith, 
whose real name was Ross Fields, 
may not have been spending his 
own money. When Smith ran into 

Transactions 

BASEBALL 



CLEVELAND— Stoned TrtJCV EdiOta.ailtflald- 
tr, ere) osAtonH Mm to Waterloo of the MHMd 
Loaxus. waived Ron Pruttt. cCrtefier, form* Pur- 
pose M atotna him fib unconditional mease. 

DETROIT— waived Stan PreL htfwdtr. tar 
Hie purpose of atolna Mm Ms wrerejMonol r*- 
leaM.. 

KANSAS CITY— Traded Ren Plana. An) 
baseman, to me Montreal Expos lor Grant Jack- 
son. Dflctwr. 

MILWAUKEE— Stoned Ned Yost catcher: 
MortBroididrtDitoMBnJianEtiwirtSiiiBtfttld- 
n; and Fran* WP too and Rich Olsen, pitchers. 

MINNESOTA — Stoned ivUiMv Hatcher, ecit- 

fMdrr, to a ane-veor centred. 

Mfltfonal Lean* 

PITTSBURGH— Stoned Elraa Caen. pfteMr: 
and Doug FroteLeuHleUfer. 

BASKETBALL 

Nattered Basketball Association 

CLEVELAND— Activated Scott W edtnon. fer- 
ward. Waived Pan Fora, forward. 

MILWAUKEE — Activated Junior SrMBeman, 
tonanrd/oifard. Placed Ml ice Evans, wrefl. an 
twIMured list 

HOCKEY 

Mattaaol Hacker Lew*** 

TORONTO— Traded certor Dorm Sifter to 
PhlHdol Ditto for im rtgMs to Rfch Costello, a 
Providence Caoeoa fresuman, and a seeend- 
rovftd draft akfc. 

COLLEGE 

Pittsburgh— N amed Sorafbw Pazfe head 
toottmii coach. 

TEXAS ASM— Fined Tom Whsatw hood foct- 
ball coach. Named JoeWe Sherrill athletic direc- 
tor endured toottoli coach. 


NFL SUPER BOWL 

Uv* token* on 
GIANT SCREEN 

Sunday, January 34 - 10 am. 
SAULE PLEYEL, TELr SMjfe.73 

SB RmAmoxStrBt***, 75008 Jter* 

Tara* Fr.100, Ar.lSQ, WOO, frJTO. 


legal problems that may keep him 
out of boxing well into the 21st 
century, the Bugners waited for 
their contract to run out, and be- 
gan planning a major comeback 
last fall. 

After passing a literal audition 
in a Las Vegas gym — in which 
television agents inspected his 
workout — Bugner was signed to 
fight Cooney last December. He 
frit good in training but suspected 
he was too good for his own good 
when he saw some strangers in- 
specting his workout. 

“I said, ‘Marlene, you watch — 
there's not some to be a fight,’ 


March date with Holmes. Nc 
that happened Tuesday 
the minds of the Bugners. 

Tbe fighter was furious because 
be had spent the last week doing 
roadwork on icy Manhattan streets 
when he could have been running 
in California. Between training 
sessions, he has been sharing a 
Manhattan hotel room with his 
manager. 

In the old days, managers used 
to enforce a number of rules in- 
volving their fighters, including the 
tradition that boxers should be cel- 
ibate in the weeks before the fight 
Asked what his manager says 


mere s not going to be a fight,’ “ Asxea wnai ms manager says 
Bugner said “Sure enough. Coo- about sex before a fight, Bugner 


ney said he injured his back, and 
the fight was off, but I noticed he 
went out discoing and boogeying 
the same night” 

In some circles, those are fight- 
ing words. Even before Cooney s 
latest withdrawal, Bugner was 
openly claiming Cooney had ' 
ducked Mm last month in order to 
protect his health for the lucrative 



Joe Bugner 

. . . Fighting sheriff. 

College Basketball Scores 

SB LGCTED TUESDAY RESULTS 
EAST 

Folrflekl 61. Arm* 51 

LoSalle77.Ponn75 

Lons Island U. n. St. Fronds, N.Y.B2 

Manhattan 74, Yale 65 

Temple 82, Mortal 72 

MIDWEST 
viitoaoua 48. Notre Dome 46 
SOUTHWEST 
Arkansas TU Baylor 58 
Rice 64 Texas Tech SI 
Texas A&M 81. SMUSS 

FAR WEST 
Haoall 5*. Air Farea 48 


used to quip: “Oh, she insists on 
iL” This week Bugner reported a 
new development: “My manager 
has bought a 10-pound metal chas- 
tity belt and made me wear it 
Only she knows the combination.” 

Says the manager: “I have no 
problem being a wife and being a 
manager. While he’s in training, 
we get a room with twin beds. It 
gives me more time for my writing. 

“I’ve written two Harlequin 
novels under an assumed name. 
I’m wor king on a third one this 
week." 

NBA Standings 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
AHantic Dhrlxhm 

W L Pd. OB 
Barton 2* * .763 — 

PtiDadetoMa 26 12 484 3 

Washington 18 I* Mi 10W 

Now York 18 21 MS life 

New Jersey 14S .421 13 

Central Wvbton 

Milwaukee 26 12 484 — 

Atlanta 18 18 SOO 7 

Indiana 18 21 MB tVi 

Chicago 16 23 4TI Ufa 

Detroit 16 24 400 U 

Cleveland 7 31 .184 1* 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Midmost Dtatalaa 


4V2 

7 

11 

11 

15 


1 

4 

6 

6 

16V*. 


Boston ill. Now York 107 (Bird 3*. Parish 19; 
Richardson 24 CartwrloM 821. 

Atlanta 1T2, Parltond 101 (Drrw2AJotmm23; 
Bates 22. Valentine 20). 

Seattle *9, Cleveland 77 (Slkmo 28, Shelton )*; 
Edwards. Brewer 24 Carr 15). 

CMcobo 114 Indiana 100 iGUmore 27, Green- 
wood 22; Bantam 18. Owens 161. 

Houston 124 Kansas Cffy 112 (Malone 29. 
Haves 1*: Woodson 21, E. Johnson 201. 

Utah 124 Detroit 117 (Dan Hey 42, Gram 24; 
Benson 21 Trtoudus 211. 

Denver 144 Los Angeles 13* l English 24 H toss 
27; Abdut-Jatobar, Johnson. Cooper 22. Nbcon 21 ). 

Phoenix 104 Sen Antonio *6 (D. Johnson 21. 
Robinson 15; Cervln27,MltdioU.CHbenflng 131. 


“The track was 
and hard,” Hess saic 
easy to win this race because I had 
clocked the fastest time in the first 
heat and had no problems in the 
second run. 

“It was very steep and hard in 
the upper part and there was not 
much snow on the lower section. I 
lost some time in the upper section 
but 1 knew 1 could make it up in 
the steep bit, and I went fiat-out 
there. 

“I am going to the world cham- 
pionships with a lot of confi- 
dence.” 

There will be two more women’s 
slaloms in West Ger man y this 
week before the Alpine circuit 
moves to Schladming. Austria, for 
the opening of the world cham- 
pionships Jan. 27. 

Hess appears to be the one to 
beat in the women’s world slalom 
— an event she is expected to dom- 
inate nearly as completely as In- 
gemar St enmar k is the men’s. 

Hess also took the combined 
based on aggregate performances 
in Monday’s dow nhill (she fin- 
ished 23d) and Wednesday’s sla- 
lom. 

“I am particularly pleased to 
have won the Alpine combined," 
said Hess, “because I proved I also 
can do the dow nhill satisfactorily 
well." 

Hess* victory in the combined 
helped her pass Irene Epple of 
West Germany in (he women’s 
overall World Cup standings. 

Hess has accumulated 253 
points, followed by Epple with 240 
and Lea Solkner of Austria with 
115. 

Wednesday’s race on tbe de- 
manding Graukkogel Trail — with 
its particularly unrhythmic first leg 


— was marked by a series of falls 
and dropouts. 

And as an indication of the 
openness of tbe women’s events, 
the first eight finishers came from 
right different countries. 

Casualties 

The nonfmishers included such 
renowned slalom specialists as Per- 
rine Pelen of France, who aban- 
doned in the second run, Christa 
Kinshofer of West Germany and 
the two top-seeded Americans, 
Tamara McKinney 
Fisher, who both 
tbe first heat after 
few of the 55 gates. 

“I was badly hampered by the 
plaster on my right hand,” said 
McKinney, who is nursing a bro- 
ken hand. “I could hard] vn old my 
stick.” 

Other name skiers who failed to 
finish were Maria Rosa Quarto of 
Italy and Traudl Haecher of West 
Germany. 

Only 37 of the 104 entries man- 
aged to handle both runs without 
missing a gate or f allin g. 

Tbe dropouts in the second heat 
included 18-year-old Polish twin 
sisters Doroia and Malgorzaia 
T lflllra, who placed second and 
fourth, respectively, in the first 
heaL 

But each missed a gate in the 
second. 

It was the first reappearance of 
a Polish skiing team on the wom- 
— ’■ cup circiiii since they had re- 
ed nome ‘ 


en s 
turned 


: before Christmas. 


womb m slalom 
1. Erika Hare, sratzartand, 1 13A46. 

Z Ursula Karatt. UacnienxMi. 1 :3I.14. 

Z Fausm sorrat. Franco, l : 32.15. 

< ChrtaHn Cooosr, UAA- 1 :32J5L 
LDanMaZInL Italy. 1:324. 

6. Maria Eppta. WMt Gtrmanv, l :32J4 

7. RoowtHio Stainer. Austria 1:3281. 

1 An (a Zovadkrv, YuaaskJvfa, 1 LEL21 

*. Aaarala LMunaak. Yugoslavia 1 :3*4X 
Ml Poo la Ma rdanrtL Italy. 1 :3471. 

11. Petra Wenzel. Liechtenstein 1 :S4J2. 

1Z CIndv NetaoaUJLA, l:3L77. 

1Z Aiml KrwiMchtar, Austria 1:3487. 

M. Irene Eoata. Wert Germany and Brigitte 
Giur. Switzerland 1 :34M>. 


WORLD CUP STANDINGS 
I Hess, 2S3 points. 

Z Irene Eaptam 
Z Lea Salkner, Austria 115. 

4. Cooper, ill. 

5. Nelson. 100. 

6. Elteabeth CBoud France, B». 

7. Porrlne Petea France, 87. 

1 Konzett «Z 

*. Gerry Sorensen, Canada ana Marta Rosa 
Ouarfa Italy. 77. 
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28 

11 
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11 
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AIM 

Uniwd FreM l l— imrfo nd 

Rory Sparrow soared high to block a shot by TraflWazer Jim 
Paxon Tuesday in Atlanta. The Hawks beat Portland, 112-101. 


BOOKS 


1HE ASPEN BOOKSHOP (wtafafched 
1938) wiB (M / dip any book you 
wort for a SSjOO fee ptos book cost. 
Credfe co n k ok. Far mne motion and 
free cord 
31 B. 160 


I an Uraiy Book*, write i 
388i Si, NY, NY 10016. 


SHOPPING 


ROSENTHAL *£££ 

Fine Own, Crystal & Cutlery. 
Writs for catatopj*. 


ESCORTS* GUIDES 


• CONTACT* MIBNMKMALG 
Escort Service in Europe, 

GQtMANYi 06103-86122 

Fnmlrfuet -Wistfimfan- Moral - 
C ologne -Bonn -Du — o U ntf- 
Barfin - MonUh - Hamburg. 

SWITZERLAND; 0049-6103-86122 
Zurich - Bare! - IwCtHto - Bara - 
Unwm- Geneva 

ITALY; 0049-6103-86122 

ROME-MILAN 

BBGIUM! 0049-6I03-C6I22 


HOLLAND: 

Amu e td c 


020-436956 


ENGLAND: 01-6287969 

LONDON. 

OTHER HCCAHTALS 

let Germany 0-6103-86122 


AnAMSUCAN ESCORT SBMCZ 

• ESCORTS NY & 

• EVERYWHERE 
YOU ARE— Oft GO 

■ America-Iron sworld 
212-591-2934 
212-461-6091 
212-961-1945 

G*rt*, be eei esaxt. CoS or *»rite POB 
176 , Ffwh Meadows, NY 1 1365 , USA 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Contituted from Back Pane) 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


MTERNAIIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

AND PROMOTIONS 

N.Y..LLSX 
Travel anywhere with 


mutaSfxjuof 

Mato CracffTOaik Accepted. 

212-765-7896 or 766-7754. 

330 W. 56th S>„ N.Y., MY. 10019 
bierrsiiunul Escort; needed 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SSVICE 


IN NEW YORK 


ra: 212-737 3291. 


* SHE* Escort Service 


AMSTERDAM 


MUUarcUAL ESCORTS 
TH: 222940 


CACHET U.S.A. 

ESCORT SERVICE 
NEW YORK 212-242-0838 or 
212474-1310 

MIAMI, FLOHDA. 305-944-5683 
FTlAUKBDALE, RA. 305-962-5477 

OBier no)Or does ovtafabl*. 


AMSTERDAM APOLLO Escort Service. 

76 ApofloSoon, Amsterdam (0) 20- 
766176. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


“BIE” 

ENTOPMSES A ESCORT AGENCY 
MritiSnaud Escorts 
325 E64 Street 

New York, N.Y. 10021 

Ttk 2(2-744-308. 


LONDON 

Portman Escort Agency 

67 CMhom Stre et 
London W1 

TEL 466 3724 or 486 USB 


LONDON 

BELGRAVIA 

Exort Sendee tefc 736 5877. 


MIAMI. PORT tAUPHtPAIf 

Unique Escort Service 

MAIB-fEMAIE 
MIAMI! 891-7133 
FORT lAUDBDAIE: 463-1 366 


ZURICH 


Vaneesa Escort Service 

Tel- 01/47 02 12 -69 22 45 


AMSTOCAT5 

Escort Service 
London 437 4741 72 
12 noon - iredntoN 


LOFTON JUDY ESCORT SERVICE. 
Tel: 61 883 4187. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


• ZURICH - GENEVA • 

Omega Escort Service Germany 

TR: 0049-6103-82048 


• BRUSSELS -MILAN* 

Onego Esaon Sendee Germany 

TEL 0049-6103-82048 


Zurich - Geneva 


I ml Guide Sendee 


Tel: 01/ 361 90 00 


AMSTERDAM 

HONESTY ESOORT 
sannOLTBr 233143. 


AMSTERDAM 

ESGOBT GUDE SERVICE 
Tel: 247731. 


TEL AVIV-JERUSALEM 

Eaoort Service. 

Tot 03444508 


LONDON - CHEL5EA OKL Escort Ser- 
Lsndon 
pm. 


vice. 51 Beaudhomp Plan, Lo 
SW3. Tel: 01 584 651&274M-T2 1 


rcr CAPITALS 

Emrf Service, CarnOty 0/7851-5719 


LONDON OWWtAL 

Escort Service. Tel: 7»4 4637. 


IOIOON ZARA BOOH Agency. 
London. Heathrow & Gtfwidc area*. 
TeL-ffl 5708038. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


GENEVA VAP. Service. 
Noon to midnght. Tab 41 20 36. 


ROME BUROH dub Escort & Guide 
Service. Tot 06/589 2604 . 589 1146 
[10 ora. - 10 pm.) 

VBMA - EXCLUSIVE Etoort Service. 
TeL <7-74*51. 

BRUSSB5: MAJOR* Escort Service 
Tab 428 01 42 oAer 2 pm. 

BRUSSELS DIANA E5COKT SEKVKE. 
Tab 64049 31. 

MADRID, RUTH ESCORT Service. Tdk 
2422792. 

MADUHJ: MUUMJNGUAL JBCORT 
Service. 24 Hourv TeL 2510254. 
MADRID UA ESCORT Service. Tab 
458 6002-250 9472. CreritoadL 
DUESSBDORF-COtOGNE Domino 
Engfah Escort Agency. 0211/38 31 41. 
HAMBURG ESCORT SERVICE. Tab 
040/4105238 

MUMCH-UMIQN Star Escort Agracy. 
Munich 31 1 7900, London 385 3W 
DUS5B0ORF ESCORT SERVICE Tab. 


0211-492605 
FRANKFURT ■- WIESBADEN - MAINZ 
9-WLEY Escort Service 061 1 /2B2728. 
RANKHJKT BAKU. Escort Service. 
Tab 061 1-422784. 

RANKHJKT - KAREN Escort Service. 
Tab 061148m 

RAMCRJRT - SIMONE AUSTRIAN 

Escort Sooico. Tob 59-50-46. 
FRANKRJRT ESCORT AGENCY . Tob 
0611-691653. 


Tab 022/31 9509. 

ZURICH. TO ESCORT SERVICE: Tab 
057/5 18 76s 1 1 £0om - lpm l at 6pm 
LONDON JBMBB ESCORT Service. 
Tob 01 2629124. 

LONDON MASS CLAIRE ESCORT 
Service. Tefc 01 235 1863 
ENGLISH ESCORT SERVICE. 
london/Haaihr o M. PI) 757 87 54. 
LONDON BIANCA Escort 5 «vk&. Tab 
013523667 

LONDON EXECUTIVE Escort Sanies. 
Tet 2623KH. 

NEW YORK <3TY, Mia & Renee Escort 
Service. 212-888-1666 
NEW YORK ESCORT SERVICE 
Teb 2UM2M116 or 2126200133. 

AMSTERDAM-JB Escort Service. 
222785 Bulcn Wmingcnstraat 3-5. 
ATMMS NTERNATIONA1. Fire Ooa 
Escort Service. Tab 720276. 

GENEVA. CHARtfibE GUDE Samoa. 
Tab20 3935L 

LONDON JACCIUBME Escort Sar. 
vice. Tab 402 7949. 


, — ti 
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Art Buehwald 


Ronnie’s Report Card The Duke of Gonzo 


Journalist Hunter S. Thompson: f People 
Feel Safer With a Cartoon Character 9 


Pl?nPT F . Nureye v. Long Stateless , 
I EjUfLUj* Becomes an Austrian 


Buehwald 


W ASHINGTON — The Los 
Angeles Times and Cable 
News TV have jus i taken a nation’ 
wide poll asking 1,500 people to 
give Ronald Reagan a report card 
on his first year as P resident. They 
gave him a C+. 

In a similar report card in April, 
after his first 100 davs, Reagan got 
aB. 

As one of Ron- 
nie’s proud par- Hr 

ents. 1 was very T 1$. 

upset that he was 
falling back in his i ' -fcJM 

grades, so I went II* 

to see his teacher. & M 

She told me 
that despite the 2 
C+, Ronnie was Ss ^ Hi 
still one of her fa- Buehwald 
vorite pupils, and 
got along well with all the stu- 
dents; and was well liked by 70 
percent of his class. 

“Then why did he get a C+?" I 
asked angrily. 

“His mind seems to wander late- 
ly. Frankly I think he's in a reces- 
sion.*’ 

“Is he doing all right in his re- 
quired subjects?” I asked. 

“He communicates very wetl 
but his big weakness is mathemat- 
ics and that's bringing down his 
grade average. He doesn't seem to 
know the difference between 6 per- 
cent and 9 percent unemploy- 
ment” 

“That's funny,” I said. “Last 
year he seemed excellent in quot- 
ing statistics, and what he intended 
to do with them.” 

“That may have been last year. 
But now his figures never seem to 
add up. We had a simple test Last 
week, we asked all the students to 
put down what the government 
was going to spend in 1983 and 
bow much it expected to collect in 
taxes to balance that figure and 
Ronnie was off by S50 trillion.'' 

“Adding and subtracting was 
never Ronnie’s strong suit,” I said. 
“That's why we sent him to the 
Kemp-Roth Supply-Side School of. 
Economics.” 

“That may explain it," the 


Loais Malle Directing Play 

United Aw InumuBcrml 

NEW YORK — Louis Malle, 
husband of Candice Bergen, is 
directing rehearsals for the new 
John Guare play “Lydie Breeze.” 
The play, which will open at the 
American Place Theater on Feb. A 
stars Ben Cross of “Chariots of 
Fire” fame. 

AMERICA CALLING 

IWB03HB. Travelers' imuk Write 

Box 6362. Oyrraxo, WA985Q2, USX. 


i readier said “The Kemp-Roth 
: Supply-Side School of Economics 
isn't even an accredited institution. 
It's made up of a bunch of radical 
dreamers who believe the less 
money people pay in taxes, the 
more money they will have to 
spend, which will create jobs, 
which will eventually balance the 
budget. They ignore such things as 
■ interest rates, inflation and defense 
spending. But the worst thing of 
all is they let the pupils make up 
their own figures. No matter what 
numbers they come up with no 
professor ever checks them.” 

“Ronnie was very happy at the 
! Supply-Side School,” I said. “He 
even won his Trojan Horse letter 
for football there.” 

“But the school never prepared 
him for the real world,” the teach- 
er replied. “It was just one of those 
California country clubs where ev- 
eryone goes to have a good time.” 

“How is Ronnie doing in oilier 
subjects?” 

“He’s not doing very well in in- 
ternational relations.” 

“Why not?" 

“His mind keeps wandering in 
class. One day he’s studying El Sal- 
vador, the next day Nicaragua, the 
next day Poland, and when you 
ask him about China he gives you 
an answer about the Middle East 
Frankly, I don't think he does 
enough homework.” 

“That’s because we insist he gp 
to bed early. His mother and I 
would rather have him rested than 
bum the oil to all hours of the 
night." 

* * * 

“Do you let him watch televi- 
sion?” 

“As much as he wants to. He 
loves old movies.” 

“Perhaps if you cut down his 
television he could do better than a 
C+” 

*Td hate to do that It’s the only 
fun he has. Don’t you have any 
other suggestions?” 

“WelCne could take a course in 
. remedial arithmetic. He wouldn’t 
be the first president who had to 
do it.” * 

“When do you teach it?” 

“On Wednesday afternoons .” 

“But that’s when Ronnie takes 
horseback riding.” 

“It’s your decision,” the teacher 
said. “If you’re satisfied with a C+ 
then I'd let things go along as they 
are. But if he doesn’t improve his 
addition and subtraction f should 
warn you the next time his report 
r cand comes out he could get a D.” 
o 1982. Los Angeles Timet Syndicate 

REAL ESTATE I * 

FOR SALE 


By Jennifer Parmelee 

TTu Associated Press 

A SPEN. Colo. — Saint, here- 
tic or strange potato? 

With Hunter S. Thompson, it’s 
hard to telL Though he has more 
or less retired from the spotlight, 
the perennial wild man of Ameri- 
can journalism continues to pro- 
voke controversy. 

William F. Buckley Jr., com- 
menting on Thompson’s political 
writings, said Thompson elicits 
“the same - kind of admiration 
one would feel for a Streaker at 
Queen Victoria’s funeraL” 
Thompson has been parodied 
in a movie panned by critics 
(“Where The Buffalo Roam”) 
and as Duke, the bald, vicious, 
foreshortened elf in Garry Tru- 
deau's “Doonesbury” comic 
J* strip. 

Literary critics suggest that the 
man is teetering on a fine edge 
between brilliance and burnout, 
living off the reputation he 
earned 10 years ago with the 
book “Fear and Loathing in Las 
Vegas.” 

Is Thompson, at age 43, be- 
coming a caricature? 


“You don’t really ' think of 
making it in America as being a 
cartoon character,” Thompson 
says, somewhat bemused. 

“It's hard to try and run 
around and be normal when 
you’re confronted constantly 
with movies and comic strips. 
People only see the strange im- 
age: The reality is much more 
complex.” 

Some Truth 

Some of the highly flavored re- 
peats about Thompson are true. 
The portraits of the deadline- 
busting, pistol-packing “High 
Priest of Gonzo Journalism” who 
ingests prodigious amounts of al- 
cohol and other substances have 
their roots in fact. Thompson ad- 
mits to having “courted brain 
damage Klee some courtesan of 
darkness.” 

In some respects, Duke, the 
cartoon character, is an accurate 
portrayal: the wise-child expres- 
sion, the patented cigarette hold- 
er, the dtarfet the sho t glass and 

the impious remark. Slanted 
brows, high cheekbones and 
nearly bald pates give an Asiatic 
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Tom Com 

Thompson at play: “The reality is much more complex/ 


cast to the faces of both charac- 
ter and man. 

“The caricature’s been terribly 
hurtful to him,” says his friend 
Ralph Steadman, an artist who 
illustrated “Las Vegas” and is 
Thompson’s partner in his up- 
coming bode, “The Curse of 
Lotto." 

“They’ve tended to make him 
out to be a buffoon, and he's not. 
He's actually a great sentimen- 
talist ... a sort of John the 
Baptist of the wilderness- He’s 
got a message.” 

The son of a West Vir ginia in- 
surance salesman, Thompson 
started out as sports editor of an 
Air Force base newspaper in his 
late teens. He moved quickly to 
Caribbean correspondent for the 
New York Herald Tribune at age 
20, followed by a stint as South 
American correspondent for the 
National Observer. 

His first book, a study of the 
Hells Angels in 1967, was 
moderately successful. But it was 
his second, “Fear and Loathing 
in Las Vegas,” that became a 
counterculture classic. A cam- 
paign book followed, and in 
1979, “The Great Shark Hunt,” 
the so-called Gonzo Pa pe rs, VoL 

“The Great Shark-Hunt” was a 
best-seller, but h was not a criti- 
cal success. Critics fell that the 
book was largely repetition of his 
previous work. 

Second Draft 

Recently. Thompson, back 
from chronicling a marathon in 
Hawaii for a running magazine; 
contemplated the path of his 
writing career. 

Talking animatedly, he de- 
scribed lus idea for an oversized 
book, a joint project with Stead- 
man. with its takeoff point at the 
Hawaii Marathon. 

He likes the idea because it 
would be “something totally dif- 
ferent and because, *Tve never 
really sat down and done what I 
should do. I haven't done a sec- 
ond draft of anything since 
‘Vegas,’ and h might be interest- 
ing to see what would happen if I 
did.” Thompson says he’s com- 
pleted a second draft this time. 

After that, there’s a novd in 
the works about “driving fast 
boats at night” — perhaps set in 
Key West, Fla. 

Steadman, who has known 
Thompson for more than a dec- 
ade, sees him as an idealist, the 


idealism rooted in his small-town 
upringing. “He grew up being 
very proud of the Americas Con- 
stitution, that part of American 
history,” Steadman says. “And 
then people like Nixon came and 
walked all over it. and he 
couldn’t take iL” 

An idealist? Hunter Thomp- 
son? “Ho. . . . You're right. 
. . . Thai’s interesting,” he says, 
taking another shot of bourbon. 
Then, shaking off the notion, he 
ascribes his political activism to 
“enlightened self-interest," 

He’s espoused many a cause 
during the heyday of the counter- 
culture, and since then, from his 
candidacy for mayor of Aspen in 
1970 (he got 1,068 votes to his 
opponent's 1.533) to the re-elec- 
tion campaign of Sen. Gary Hart 
D-Colo- 10 years later. 

“It’s in my best interest to 
have a good senator” he says. 
“It’s better for me if the air is 
clean.” 

As far as his writing is con- 
cerned, he’s in the business “for 
the money.” 

Thanks to Dufee 

He acknowledges that he has 
sometimes used the cartoon-char- 
acter Thompson to his advan- 
tage. Not only does it help sell 
his books and draw campus 
crowds when he comes to speak, 
but it can help when he’s playing 
reporter, too. 

“People feel safer with a car- 
toon character than wich an in- 
terviewer," he ays. 

But infamy has its price. 

Once the messiah of chic As- 
pen bars, Thompson now fre- 
quents a roadside motel bar and 
stays up through the eartymom- 
ing hours painting with artist and 
nocturnal companion Thomas 
Benton. 

By day, Thompson sleeps in 
splendid isolation in his Woody 
Creek home nestled into the 
- cliffs, with an answering service, 
a wise-cracking mynah bird in 
the kitchen and a porchful of 
peacocks. “They’re easier to care 
for than Dobermans,” be says. 

He now is a study in inaccessi- 
bility, shunning other journalists, 
rarely returning phone calls to 
bis nnli*ti»ri phone number, 
granting few interviews. 

Fame, to Thompson, is like a 
beautiful, coarsely knit sweater. 
He warns to wear it with grace, 
but thft dam thing itches. 


After more than 20 years as a 
stateless person, Rudolf Nureyev 
has been granted Austrian dozen- 
ship. The 42-year-old dancer, who 
detected from the Soviet Union 
while appearing in Paris with the 
Kirov Ballet of Leningrad in 1961, 
applied for Austrian dtizenship 
last year. It was granted last week. 
Now appearing with the Nancy 
Opera at the Chatetet theater in 
Paris. Nureyev, who for the last 
several years lived and traveled un- 
der papers of transit from Mona- 
co, is expected to go to Vienna 
next Monday to pick up his dti- 
zenship documents. The dancer 
made his debut in the West in Vi- 
enna in 1959. . . . Three student 
dancers were arrested in Birming- 
ham, Ala^ for refusing to give up 
their rehearsal floor to ballet su- 
perstar Mikhail Baryshnikov. The 
State of Alabama Ballet, which 
presented a $50-a-ticket benefit 
featuring Baryshnikov Monday 
night, had asked University of Ala- 
bama- Birmingham officials for a 
linoleum dance floor for Baryshni- 
kov to practice on, as the dancer 
had said he wasn’t pleased with the 
floor at the Sirmingham-Jcfferson 
County Civic Center. UAB ballet 
students were in the middle of a 
class when officials came to bor- 
row the floor. Campus police ar- 
rested three students — Susan 
Holcomb, 25, Marti Milan, 23. and 
Tony Noa — when they sat on the 
floor rather than give u up. They 
were charged with criminal 
trespassing and resisting arrest and 
a Feb. 2 court date was set The 
students said they were outraged 
because they needed the floor to 
practice for a performance today 
at Livingston University. 


A French windsurfer completed 
a 37-day, 4,S00-lrilometer (2,982- 
mUe) trip across the Atlantic 
Ocean from Dakar, Senegal, in 
West Africa to French Guiana in 
northeast South America, his 
trainer said in Paris. Christian 
Marty, who had been followed by 
a boat during his trip, landed near 
the city of Kourou in French Guia- 
na, where he was greeted by his 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Actress Jane Fonda says if her 
children ever experiment with 
drugs or alcohol, “Til take them 
right down to die hospital, to the 
floor where all the burnt-out kids 
are” to show them the consequenc- 
es. According to an article m the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, her rule for 
Vanessa, 13, and Troy, 9, is: “No 
drugs and no alcohol at any time. 
Absolutely done.” As for sex. she 
said, “Both of the children know 

^"1 AUTOMOBILES 


the physical pan of it. But lately 
I've uied to tell Vanessa how beau- 
tiful sex can be if you love the per- 
son you're with." The actress, said 
she was determined that her chil- 
dren will not experience what she 
said was the alienation she felt as a 
child. “Telling lies and showing off 
to get attention are the mistakes 1 
made that 1 wouldn't want my kids 
to make. I was terrified of my fa- ] 
ther," she said of her upbringing . , j 
by actor Henry Fonda. “I was ■ J j ( » 
afraid of doing something to incur ‘ 1 
his disfavor. He was a powerful 
figure, a perfectionist. Goa help us « ± 

if we didn’t live up to his stand- k ^ f 5 \ ' 

aids.” She added that her father . >u ! 

“is a very taciturn, introverted. : t' 
shy, nOD-demonsiraiive kind of > 

person. That kind of person isn’t . ! 3 1 i 

the easiest parent to have. But , ) i i * 
there’s one thing I feel now, and ,i * 1 
that is that he loved roe very much. 

Very, very much.” 

* * * 

A burglar armed with a knife 
bound and gagged the widow of 
Japanese Prime Minister Masa- 
yoshi OUra in her home but police 
captured the intruder. Police said 
Shigeko Otura, 65, was not harmed 
by the thief, identified as Tstmeo 
Hlyodori, a former construction 
worker from the northern Japanese 
island of Hokkaido. Hivotfori (old 
police after his arrest he did not 
know it was the late prime minis- 
ter's house. “1 broke in because the 
bouse was big." he said. Police said 
the burglar, who broke through a 
window to gain entry, threatened 
Ohira's widow with a 4-inch knife, 
gagged her with a scarf and tied 
ner hands with an electric cord, a 
maid sleeping in the adjoining 
room heard her groans and called 
police, who caught the intruder be- 
fore he left the house. 

* * * 

The father of Diana, Princess of 
Wales; said he was “distressed and 
sad” at having to sell off a pair of 
gold wine coolers to save other art 
treasures in his stately home at Al- 
thorp. Lord Spencer, father-in-law 
of Britain’s Prince Charles, is sell- 
ing a pair of 17th-century gold 
wine coolers valued at £650.000 
(about SI. 2 million). The British 
Museum was named as a possible 
buyer. The money will establish “a 
fund for the maintenance and 
preservation of Al thorp and its 
great collection of pictures and 
furniture," Spencer said in a state- ' 
ment released through his lawyers. 

Spencer has already sold several 
paintings and some furniture from 
Al thorp, his house in Northamp- 
tonshire. Inheritance taxes forced 
the sale of three Van Dyck paint- 
ings in the 1970s. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEW 

On Saturdays 

HOLIDAYS and TRAVEL 

FOR ADVamSNG ^FORMATION 
Contact Cathy Stubby 
an Pori* 7-4/ 12 66 
Or yaur noexest IHT reprerortotive. 


ERTZ RENT-A-CAR no buSdingi oppovte, farina 

3AL WEEKEND RATS recerttoa 6 b eckoono, 5 
■nfleage from Friday 3pm Id hob' rooms. 


HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 

SPECIAL WEBCB'C RATES 
UnBmitod rarffotf s from Friday 3pm Ip 
Monday 9am. Fond Redo F235jR*nodt 
5 GIL r 280, Pupal 305 F320, BMW 
320 F45D, Peugeot 60* FS50. Konarft 5 
automatic F300, mdwJno VAT For 
~l5M97»lPttral 


PAMS ± SUBURBS 
AVEMAUNOURY, ON BOB 

al round view, 5 ^dependent bedrooms 
each with dear bafl v uuu i A drafting, 
tawdry room and oudo tdAigt. 
maid's room, two parking Boat. 

70# 35 is Exaunvny 
PIERRE BATON 


TOO Mian from 
PLACE TOOCADE80 

Superb 420 sqjn. with privet* 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 

LONDON luxury uto p u ma, short/lor 
hm-HBwsrCi 43T3m7a/9. 

HOLLAND 

DUTCH HOUSMG CENTRE K.V. 
Delta* rental*. Vderiuwt r. 174, 
Anraterdexn. 020771234 sr 773222. 


JOttt K. GALBRAITH presented by 
Common Came- 'Reagan Geonomiai I 
Whot the Bdi & tfw 
4 pm ion. 31, Cerda 
Hjo. SI honor*. Paris 8. 30F. Resarva- 
fionsOsan fa-riar 420 4642, 723 5140 
AA in EnaEsh daJy, Paris. Tab 325. 
76J03jfgT3BJ0. 

PERSONALS 

SHaan Mr WBt krm and friend, 
happy oranway, bv* Wdt 


receo tkyy 6 bndaona. 5 bam, 3 
mam rooms, 

PERFECT CONDITION 

Pierre Baton 704 55 55 
BD. DELESSERT 

OCCUnto Uffi ANNUITY 

Beaut i ful fr— s to n e huMng, M Hoar, 6 
rooms, 230 *un. with 2 mods' room. 
Dawn payment! FBSOjOM with Ft 1,250 
per month rent to 81 y*cr old parson. , 


month rent to 81 y*tr old parson. 
EsdoMy LGJA 265 55 4*T 


HOMffIMKS MT. far your houu or 
flat in AmPardon. BaethovanetrAl 
1077 HP AMSTERDAM 020/797956. 


Whan in Rome: 

PALAZZO ALVHABRO 
Luxury apar tm ent how* with fumehed 
flats,- ovoi to bl a tor 1 week and more 
i from S50 a doyfor tuev, 

Phone. 6794325, 6793450. 

Write Via cM Veiabro Id. 

00186 Roma. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS ABEAFURMSHEP 

PARC MONCEAU Duplex 4 roans, 2 
bath,, fr an Feb 15*. 1-2 y*» bate 
F5500. Tte 227 52 86 Posh 
ST CLOUD. Free FebAug. View, new 5 


PARIS AREA ONFURinSHBD 

FLATTENED 
BY FLAT-HUNTING? 

Wblaseyou a Eft. 

G* 574 23 TOL 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 

Wtl OFFICE 

SESC5 FOR ITS MANAGEMENT, 
BeauliM high das apartment, 4 rooms 
and more, fbrb 28 7 1020. 


EMPLOYMENT 

EXECUTIVE _ 
FOSmOWS AVAILABLE 

SALES DIRECTOR 


MOVING 

ALLIED 
VAN LINES 
INTERNATIONAL 

THE OASUL MOVERS 

GERMANY: in £wcb ,G 

Frankfurt. 0611787004 . Of- 

142244. D m seldorf. 02102-45023/24. 

FRANCE: w, 1 2WS&.12 

Contact! Mr. MtSan. 

TeJ; 343 23 64. 

CONIWNXi TBL *RJ « ?****• 

{Near OPSMl Air ft 5ea to ol covn- 
triea. Economy rasas. Abo boggoga. 

REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

COLOMBIA 

WONDERFUL OWOftTUNTTY for 
invasion. 460 heetaras (1136 aaad 
list dost oQnculhirai Bat land with 
roach, railroad, nvigaten Loaned m 
fertSe Cauca Valey of Colombia, rdo- 

fflua rropcoi Otnare. nw popnawa 

centers, 5 how* Sflht from Naw Yorfc, 
3 from Miami. 1 from Panama. Write 
Bax 965. Herald Tribune, Via 0*8a 
Meroeda 55, Rome, Italy. 


TOWN HOUSE 

Private road, NaoiOy. 490 sqm. gramd 
floor -I- 3 floors, tarrace, nail garden, I 
2 ga u ge * . Teh QJ 624 5647 or write 
Box 4SCHeraM Tribune, 92521 NeuiOy 1 
CfcJ s t f . Franco. 


VIEW NOTRE DAME 
A SEINE 

EXCEPTIONAL TSlPlBt APARTMH'JT 
Serge Keys* 329 60 60 

AVEDESAXE 

Ffigh das bwUng, 5 roans, 745 sqm. 
+ maid's room, pound floor. 
F 1 ,600400. Bcdush&y LGM 265 55 44. 


MONACO 

SUPERB 

PENTHOUSE 

Next to and auerlaolmg the sea. Luvuri- 
oudy furnished and decorated. Justified 
premium. Affix, 26 bis BtL Prmceue 
bwtattr, Monte Casio, Prin***/ 


NEAR C HAMPS aYSBS* FIT ,500 
I charges included. ToHJly edit, an 
[ trees. 56 rooms, 216 batfa. oon^lete 
Mien 8. laundry, fireplace, private 
parking. Monwigs, 563 6464. 
AVENUE DE SUEFRB4. Newly redone, 
view an Seine, superb 4 rooms, go- 
, rage. F400a Teh 5636838. 

I TONES: NEWLY RSXXC, superb 4 
rooms, eq u ippe d Wfcfien, 2 baths. 
F 5200. TeL 563 68 38. 
nAVEOELABOURDQ*«AIS(7«0 
m cjyiifi oa nf 7 nano, 22 D tqjn, lit 
floor. F7500 + dwges3-4fun. 

92 ST CIOUD 2 v3as in drama garden, 
i Dee new. F900W month. 500 63»7 


Experi enced, tun. si d 'd p ra faspenol re- 
qurrod. Branert nmHMfat ovrfoblo 
tor top levd nai with Motor. Wd fi- 
nancad prefect in Solearies. Sptxiah lor>- 
yage on ewiet . Writo grvtog full parfc- 
ukn of previous enpenenca toi 
I Bax 442, Herdd TAiate 

92S21 Neufty Cadax. Ftonca. 


MRTNER REQURS? for debt coflee- 
tton agency in England. Exparienced in 
debt coflection or Low amaniid. Tab 
0252 3i7»5 UN- 


EMPLOYMENT 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 
SBF-M0T7VATH) IRISHMAN with 

said experience in moriwtmg bath 
| property (Irish) and American cod 
prododl irtxrrityionaiy. seeks cfxd- 
lenyng position with inti r eto ol firm 

based in Britanv Esrooe or USA. 
1 (Vefsrs to deddneedy with dients and 
ben no cbiecao n la travel Would con- 
sider rooratrng cxry product. 5 ye« 
seif -empl oyed and AA.VA A. quatfi- 
calxxi m property morkiL Eeply Box 
15353, Herdd Triune, 92521 Ntwby 
^s^^Fronco, or telex die pt m apd fc 

GOMAN FINANCIAL AM) aCknirte 
trorive manager to w*> as Managing 
Deector of toe German subedary cri 
a weL-hno»m US oprpan*oa, stid 
kntwdadoe of American (accounting 
prin cip les and methods, seeks position 
c* oontrofler in Geraxxry or as grasps 

aroo oa te oBer in Europe. Languages: 
German, Engfefc and Sptxxsh. Write to 


KT Box 7682, Gc. E s chenheiomr Str. 
43,&6000Fronkhirt/M. 

TO4CH .3A r Engfefi & Sparxsh vrilh 
Engincerxtg decree from Eoole dm 
Mines & PhU. f rom MIT. Has extensive 
experience n tocfinology sobs £ mon- 
ogemen t within forge compute firms. 
Seeks challengrig exocorive poeitfon. 
France or drooi, sudt as General 
Manager, Director of Sdes or Director 
of Operadam. Writ* Bax 454, Herald 
Tribune, 92521 NeuAy Cede*, Franc*. 


EMPLOYMENT 

GEVERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 

RANDSTAD 

BftMOUALPBBOFMa 
Temporsxy woric taahs a 

TELEPHONIST- 

TYPIST 


Cdl 341 06 00 


ESTATE AGENCY NHS 
experienced person to develop US nr- 
risk Must bare US contorts, travel, pro- 
tor lead bexjuxuund. Senary & oossro 
lion Reply Ben 40776, HT, 

63 Long Acre, London MO. 

9NSME YOUNG WOMDI required 
for legtunot e p romotional totd escort 
vrortTte London 437 5411. 

GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 

YOUNQ WOMAN archrtert, Ameri- 
cm, tiingvoi Frondv. Good pratento- 
bon. Seem post as assistant, ftnow- 
tion or sole of vSca. Bax 44^, FUrtid 
Triune, 92521 Neufly Cede*, Franco 


EMPLOYMENT 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 

SWISS NATIONAL MAIL nxAr- 
(ngucf, eom mo rd ci as^erfonca. soefo 
c ixJ anging position in stdas deportment 
or « oc tixmst rc ito r, preferaUy in Rom* 
area Mease write to: Box 15343, 
Harold Tribune, 92521 NeuRy Cedex, 
Fierce. 


YOUNQ SWISS MAN, oommerfooi 
background, is fooling for a fob such as 
Private Secretory or parson of toot, 
anywhere in the world Moose contort; 
J.rPh. MosroBo r, Or. D'Arche 59 A, 
1870 Montfmy , Switzerland 

AMBBCAN MVSICIAfi. ALD.~md 
former Green Beret, tying Europe with 
, wffe^xxtoer on 5 year writing prated, 
‘ seeks penmment plaosment with pri- 
vate pcxty/ftxtey an yacht in 
Troptos/ Mwfc te ronrx j n- larij ron gn. 

menu coraicferod. Perfect for fcxrSy 
with need of priynckxi with security 
qurffleexiora. Spedcfity mertan e + 
psydwtoy. Dr Menne. Ban 6926, 8023 
Zurich, SwvtzerkxxL Tkc B 12656. 
PARISIAN young tody, fluent Engfeh/ 


NearCNlAIMONIBBIO 
DUPLEX. 15th oatfury bvSOng. rant* , 

vexed, trig i n . 2 bedrooms, Uvnio. dxv 

tng, brthroom, kitchen. AMJ. 74280 22 


we sal our house in canter 


USA RESIDENTIAL 

LA JOLLA. CALIFORNIA 
LAST OF A KIND 

Three unique odfoc a m one aero level 
reddened! txASng stes in preXfegfoui 
Lo Jofo whbsrumng eeom vrows. 
ALTl Cora, 3333 N. Torr ey Bne s Court. 
Suita m. Lo jofa, CA 92037 USA 
Phone: 714} 452-7703. 

MAMtAHAK NEW YORK, between 

lit & Sutton on E 56th, prestigious co- 
op. This 2iodroom co n to m pery a o 
c u mpi et ely fmttohed Arrtiteciurdi Di- 
gest derigo. Decorator's use of bo*- 

ms, mirrors, p tat fa mt & toots, ei ooa- 
hon to woria of art. mde this a homo 
of efistinctron. itot move in. For sale by 
owner. 5625,000. Mat Kendal, 350 
Fifth Av*, Suite 2708. NYC 10118- 
Tet 212^47-7270. 


PARIS AURA FUBMSHEP 
Your Shxfio or 2-Room AfxsrtmerO 

AT THE CLARIDGE 
74 Champs Hysees 8th 

1 man* or more 
A presxgiotn acUea. 
Bece ptfon Sen se*, tetey messoges. 
Muxilwcuiao service, rocurity. 
Piivide idois 
Tefc 35V 67 97 
Tetex 7905447 


AT HOME M PARK 

PARIS PROMO 

HIRWSHO A UNHMNKHS 
APARTMB4TS TO R0U OR SAtC 

2S tsSo8M U 563 25 60. 


STAYING IN PARIS? 


International Business Message Cheater 

ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: Publish yon- Bnbteu Manage in the the htteraathmal BeraU TrUmmet ever a third of a 
miHirm raadm worldteide, aunt of \cham an in hurmw and industry, sriD read yon message. Just telex os Peri* 613595, 
before lOrOO tun. ensuring that we eon tsiecc yon back and ymr message tdO appear teiddn 48 horn. You idil be billed al 
US. $8.45 or local equivalent per Hoe. You mast include complete and verifiable billing address. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


NVE5T1NG IN THE 

COMMODITY 

BOOM 

COMMODITY NVES1MBYT 
RffSESENTS A MAJOR WORLD-WIDE 
INDUSTRY WT1H AN AVBAGE 
ANNUAL GROWTH OF_ 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Put your money to work 
aRh 

DUNN AHARGfTT 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


AND OFHCE SBtVICB 
Fixmdtad office and cpxdKed personnel 

ON 883 8001 

Kurfuerdendtamn 209, 1000 Berio 15. 

DONT van PARK Altai. Tote a 


30 % 



assBassa!^ 

HE AMSTS5JAM, HOLLAND 


HOUSE TO SB1 W (TMT, near Par. 

mo, on the Mb one mth from the spa 
rfSobcmoggore, bomdiM old hw»e 

rmterad in a jmafl Mtdde rAge 
Ve<y nice oto, 230 oieqixttoed. 
Cat monxngx 633 77 B9 Pats. 




REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


CHEAT BRITAIN 

tONDONi New luxury furnahed flab. 
Garian xtotn. Heated poaL Cenven. 
font drporti. Sid 1-4, £150-1 80/ week. , 
T«Jh London 886 4062 or 202 3010, 
LONDON. For the bed fwimhed flab 
end houses. CanwlT the Speewtei 
PhB^Koy and Lewk TeL: London I 

SPECIAL OFFER] 

BRAND NEW CARS 
INSTOCK | 

** ONLY $<U50- ** 


MRCUREINTL 

FROM STUDIOS TO TOWN HOUSB, 
short term pe tar d 
for Furrwhad opcrt^witL 

256 30 57 


ALFA ROMEO UuK«suie-iUO 23W four-door, head rots ftont^ 
and back, 132 HP. top speed 175 Km/h. 5-speed inwawsaon. 
adjustable sieenng wheel, rear defroster, tachometer. . 

undercoaung. J$\s' 

Normal Price $8,200 Now Only S4J50, 

To mder tax-free ^ 

OHLSEN + LOCK 

Dossenhcimer Londstrasse 90 . o’ 

6900 Hddclbeis . ' ' « 

Tst. (06221)46044 


S ACTE 46 

STUDIO TO 7 ROOMS. 

UNrtWMgHH?OB RJgNEH H>. 

SHORT TBtMACCEPTB). 

563 66 65 
16th ON SQUARE 

3 reception. 3 bedroom, newly 
redone. F85QQ. Tah 380 40 31 

MONCEAU 

fa tchen , bath, phon o . F54 00. 

Teta0»42. 

SAVE UP TO 50% on your h«*l baby 
usng FLATOTB, u porwnenB. durtot to 
5 room, fofly ecuted with or with, 
out hotel service. RA707H. 43 rue 
St Chariot Porix ISlh. T*fc 577 54 04, 

' T* 200406. 

CBI£ ST QOUD » BOUGfVAL forge 
lying. 3 bedrooen, 2 brths. eaxpped 
kftrtien. balcony, telephone. F^OO. 
WW4334 

EXCEPTlONAl. AVE MARCEAU, bgh 
dc®, 230 4th foe, «hort tern. 
F 15,000 rnonthfy. Tel; 561 00 9b or 
32S112Smommgt 

16th RUC LEONARD DC VNCL bah 
dan. 7 roam, 3 bah, private gar- 
dan, mmfi roexn, foxuriomty fur. 
nobed. f 30.000 monthly. 265 ^55 


BUT IT IS A FWI-TIME JOB REQUBBNG 
PROFESSWNAL AmmON 

WESCOTT 

OFFSS A COMMODITY PROGRAM 
THAT PROVIDES PROFESSIONAL 
ATTENTION TOGETHER WITH 
THE OUAUTY OF SBMCE 
THAT ATTRACTS INVESTORS 
AMJt 
• 

An Individual Account 

-No Pooling- 
a 

Segregated Banking 

- Security <- 

Immecfiote Repayment 

roO_ 

■ IW lIHHIIIinil Ul ■ 8IIIIOTII ■ TO RW ■“ 

Immecfiafe Confiimcrtion 

-Of AB Trade* - 

WESCOTT 
26 rue du Muiihe 
CH-1 204 Geneva 
Switoertond 
Telex. 27458 GSO 

AriaWdNAoB Office* 

London - Tot + 44 1 4056353 

WESCOTT 
EARNING MOM 
THAN YOUR RESPECT 


| COMMODITIES, GURRS'fQS&GC 

. Proven trade record of over 25% 
average nee profit jper annum. 

- CSenU oooounb oudrtad. 

- AM asset* dspcertnd witti major 

fntenxntonof in vedm on t barla. 

- Over 20 yean experienc*. 

Ilf. _*!, L _ 

• m*mmy iui ji ajiigd roaiim. 

ACT NOW 

Writ* for free brochure to 

Dure* & Hargitt Reeaarth SX 
Dept AB203 

Avenue Lloyd George A 8(e S 
7050 Brunets, Brtgfote 


jinh On dard 

I Si AFOSi 54101 B9/5&9 55 7£ 
TRANSLATIONS WANT®, french to 
I EngEdi Teb 251 07 52 Pora. 

| DIAMONDS 

DIAMONDS 

7W best buy. 

Rue (famondj in any pna range 
d lowest wholescee prices 
cSroet from An t werp 
certer of the diamond worid. 

M guarantee. 

For free price kit write 


Best-iaed in Belgium. 


COMPUTER PORTRAITS 

MCOLOtOftBl W 
AN R4STANT MONEY MAItBl 
THAT CAN EARN YOU 
$ bOOty S 8000 permorfh 

A pertrat From a 5v« subfort or fretn B 
photo in ton than 40 sec This can be 
■steady trnalerrod on to a T-shirt or 
mod any textile item. Ful or pm4ime. 
Ail CASH BU5W5S. PerfetoteKto ex- 
perience necessary, L «eBen> for shop- 
ping cernerx resortj, shews, hoCb. mad 
order, corn i vub. fears or cmy high tr a ffic 
location. Systems priori from $10,000 
to S 29000, FOB Frrefefurt 

XBU COMMB SYSTEMS 
DBT J21 POS1TACH 174082, 
6HUNKRATGSIMANY. 

TO^lOAl 1 ) 747 BOB 
_ IBB: 412713. 

Otfta hours 10 am. - 6 pro. 

fll COLOR OR B ft w 


OWN AN OIL WB1 

forparieoced US 03 Coayexty 
Offers wuiutaii dreet pornapaxon in 
Gil ft Gce we3i row drling in Oldahe- 
mo, Kansas ft Texas. Ugh returns, etafy 
jyjy^o u ^ re ro roon u y mtered for 

SuUdl O - raete ) 

13 St. George St, London WJR9DF 
Tel. London {01)499 8725 
Tele x 881 4646 CLAB EN G. 

Brokers uronlecL 


AUTO RENTAL BUSINESS for sole vnrii 
90 can on one of the mod Famous | 
comen in Mfomi Beariv 19 year lease 
on praporty. Crtte to 6/rapean ft . 
South Amenc« rrrffic Pnee negoti- 
able. Cod or write Mr. Harm 7551 
W. 4th Ate, Haleeh, FL 33014. Teh . 
305-557 6044 

YOUNG M1S5ES ft JUNIOR I 
tsrinwr ft kto riw te d compar y for 
sede. Menuforturing ft home effiee* in 
many altos throughout ILS. Pnce 
n eg ot iable. Cal or write Mr. Hrowey 
* 7551 W. 4ih Ave.. Wrtotb, 
H. 33074. T* 305-557-6044. 

PATENT DESIGNS- CS ria mooring, 
recovery, elc. £ 3000. TeTi 
London 661 0608. 


Estobfahed 1923 

PeBtacndraol 62, MC00 Antwerp 
Belgium - Tot Q 31 /34£7 SI 
Ttx: 71779 sylb At the Diamond Club. 
Hewt of the Antwerp Dkxncnd xxhatry. 

DIAMONDS &JEWHRY 
Export Prices Tcoc Free 

Open Alton, thru Sat. mduded. 

SIDIAM MVBIMB4T 

II ran eh t 1509 Centre tnt. Pager. 

15tfi floor. 02/218 28 83. 
Antwerp: 58 Lange 
Hererttobatroot 031/33 1362 


OFFICE SERVICES 

Zurich o best ! 

Your Business Address 
or Office in Switzerland 


MTOMATKMAL OfflCE 

42 Rsmteeg, CH8001 Zunch 
TeL 01/271 29 T5. Telex 812S56 foof. 

• Ofifos ti i Mn e to fod Mee wbh 
Bribe* phone, Min. 

• Year mafl, meteagee, tetowee asd 
eeftrn received trod fo n uu rdtoi i 

• TriBngwcd sec r et uitoa houriy. 

• Wly fonsaaeri modem office*. 

LOFtoON BLISWeS AODRSSV 

WONE/Tasx. Execstxtos. Suite 66, 
a7B-gewS^Wl.T^ 439 7W4. 


OFFICE SERVICES 
Your Office in Germany 

we tee ‘At Yoa r Serric e* 
d Comptote office service* at two 
prespoo t xi d f gm. 

e ra#y equipped offices for the ihort 
rermordw long tevn. 

• tnterivuikj. Jy trained office cmd 
prcrfexoanol staff e* voxi depateL 

• Con be legofly used as your oorpo- 
rote dcrrwSe for Gemtanr/Beape. 

• Yotr business operator con start 
xnm e dxjet r. 

tenroo Boinete Seevina GmbH 

loiroo+tous am Holzhousenporit 
Justmionxrrmo 22, 

6000 Fra nkfurt cm Main ! 

OQriiAMiy 

TeL 0617^90061 
Tetox, 414561. 

PARIS 

• Mdbox, tofophon* and 
telex Servian 

• Secretaries hourly 

• Fully esyxpped offices 

60 Avxnue de la Grande Arnrn 
75077 PAHS. TeL ft) 574 23 19 
Telex 660 261. 


You r 

PSSONAliZED PABB OmCE 
Chomps Byroes Etofle 

Bwrinero ftlegce odtoew , nsaR. 
telex, rnMsges ft tacMarid tarvkax. 

Abo 

AuwuwWnu, tax ft legal ddjwca 
BORBOR.TI rue Varner. 75008 Pah. 
TeL 723 30 46 ne630 602F 


LONDON -MAYFAIR 
Your 'tostait' Offiao: 

• Prestige mcxtng address 

• Tatephone answering 
•Telex-focsxiJe service 

BUROONTRE 
16 Sard George Street 
London Wl, Tefc 01-629 6934 


YOUR OFFICE BRUSSELS 

DYNAMIC OFBCS SBTVICE, 

Ave. de la Torriw 2, B-l 160 Bnwali 
Teh 660,24. 80. The 2S387 and b. 

BIRO CB4TH AMSTBS7AM. Fufl s» 
rice Kflriersgraeht 99. Tah {0201 
265749. TelexTdiai 
CANNES. Mol . telex - phone - typmg. 

«33S,r‘“ ,a3 

ZURICH 1: ANSWBUNG SHtVWE, 
IMPETUS. Torgona 3, T ; 252 76 21. 

OFFICES FOR RENT ~ 

17 th 5MAU RM80 OFHCE + 
mm ° Bm ^ 


French/German, tome Sporedi, Japa- 
nese, good i*ip<wrcx*a. Free totewrl, 
experienced, 6xrwL wpornihb. 
seeks interesting position Pan/ 
abroad. Box 439, Herrtd Tribune, 
92521 hfeolfy Cedex, Franoe, or Pais 
524 66 55,aftaB^Wora10.30prn. 

CANADIAN OftL 27. certified Iremfo- 
tor (6ig5fr German | jri Fnond^mr- 
penenced, sou die kd sldfo exhibition 
experience, seeks challenging 
freriauee or hM lime trorfc in Lousonne 
/ Geneva area. C pertrat. CriJ Swil- 
aerlond 0121 / 7662 69. 


SECBETABIAL 

posmons available 


(AfNkded smMi 
ADIA Tampenray Warir) 

urgently seeks, for immedWe pasts, ! 
Er^jfah or French mother tongue bBn- 
aud secretaries and typists. CtE mere. 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 
AVAILABLE NOW 
ON NEW 
EUROPEAN ft 
AMERICAN CARS 

i/jrM Stocb 

USA or apedaiteiport tilto ft pfotto 

AMBUCA BY CAR LTD 

53 Upper B rook St , L oncrioWIYiPG. 
PV Aowhaai nrwHy} 

Td {01)400 0776. T Am WB2* 

BENTLEY CONTINENTAL 

R-type fast bade saloon. No. 78 BC 
of 203 modei Usque opportunity to 
obtom this eought after modeL In Prafane 
condition , fi n i died in read rad with tan 
incerxx. SJV. 103000- 
TehStoHthokn 623940 Sweden. 

AUTO SHIPPING 

RANSCAR; Europe's krast for Cm, 
also baggage ft household effects 
woridwi£ Cortort London Wl. 
43/44 New Bond St, Teh 491 4121. 
Geneva 1219, 37/3B Ave. du lignon. 
Tet 96 55 17. Frankfort, Am Sibaric 
70. D6092 Kebterbadv Tab 06107 
2057. The orig i n ii ft itffl the only Tran- 
seer Orgcrezatfon. 

IRANSCAft 20 rue Lb Suew. 75116 
Itorit Teh 500 03 <M. hfic* 83 95 31 

Antwerp 33 99 85. Cannes 39 43 44. 

AUTOS TAX FREE 

ROLLS-ROYCE 
BRITISH MOTORS 
WRIGHT BROTHERS 


SERVICES 

BUSINESS HlKWIHt and towam 
guide. Pons 774 75 65. 

PR YOUNG LADY, tri&ngud. axcdbnt 
c ip p ac tmnc e. flarif 527 9193. 

YOUNG WOMAN to ocwmpony dim- 
ness executive. Paris. 541 17 40 

LOW COST FLIGHTS 
NEW YORK 

One Way F 1250. Round 7r<pF19P0. 
KHANDAIR. Purrs 742 26. 

AUSTRALIA/ NT from London. Contact 
the tpebedfos: REHO Travel, 15 New 
Oxford St (01) 405 8956/404 4944 
TO USA or WORLDWHJE contort 
your US travel o gra* . Porn 225 12 39. 

HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


MHAUQN-raOOF HOLIDAYS 
Saaaa for 5 yaare a 
UDCUKT YACHT 
tfafouph the 

HOUOAY5 AHPAT O WNOtS WP 
TIME-SHARING SCHBWE 


HaMuy s 

P.OJL 344, St-171 1 Geneva 13. 

CHARTS A VAUB YACHT «i Greece 
rfxnct horn owner of hrgest fleet in 
Europe. American management. Excel- 
lent Crows, service, mamtanance, oovf. 
bonded. Valef Yarfm Lid.. Akn Tflem- 
oto Idetxjs 22C Piraeus, Greece. 74 
4529571, 4529486. Telex: 21-2000. 
FOLLOW Use SUN to CAESAR NOTH, 
in BLAT, ISRAEL Fine 4 sta hot*! on 
the sea Contact your travel agent, or 

telephone drortty : 099-76160^ 

7732 CSAR L 

<TOa BY YACHT. Mata.iaa. To 
ckseow 2000 islands at letsum. WN 
ON THE 5EA. Laskou 12. Peaem. 
Greeca Teh 45? 4069. TTib 211 Z49. 
IBtAS YACHTING. Yacht charters. 
Acod wmn 28, Athens 134. Gteece. 

HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


At enquiries 
days Meat Bel. 


ben Or those wtfh vt*d woric permits, 1 
risk or t etopl xmoj 108 rue St Lam*, 
Ports Wv. 29350 02. 


MINTDVT SfflCS for AMBBCAN 
IVUribKVfc FfllMSinPAMS. i 
Engksh, Befokn, Dutch or Graman I 
secrotorkatavowtodge of French re- I 
qrirad, mgSsh shuith on d. 8ingud 
tetoxijfs. Write or phone, 738 Avenue i 
Victor Hugo, 751 16 Parfe, France. Teh 
727 61 &7 


SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


tHwBKBJ eacacubve segawry, 
Engfish mother tongue, French spook- 1 
tna seeks in terestin g po steon. Refooo- 
lion porobto. Paris 233 47 21 morn-. I 
mc& or Bax 440, Heroid Tribune, , 
9M1 Neuily Cedex. France. 

NBH3 A TEMPORARY SECRETARY? | 
Gefe G.R. hsteren, Ptaris 225 59 2ft 

NEED A TOP Mcrotary? Crtb GK. Gon- 
sritantj 22S 1294 Aaos. 

TEACHINC POSITIONS 

AVAILABLE 

TURKISH FAMILY seeks Qualified Eng- 
ksh t e ortrar for 9 year old son. Rvmi 
btonbuL CqB Paris 567 80 B4. ! 

DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE i 

HOUSBOm AIR) RUIUO. Coupto 
needed as a woteess/ficx»«ke«pw i 
aid butler, or 2 man as footman' volet 
an! butler on a private estate in New 
Jersey. Should how kn owfot foa of , 
cooinsg, free to travel in Unitad Staes | 
and nrape. and must be feigbsh 
roe tdung with US work permit. Mmi 
M e dogs. Arl r efer en eas r equired. I 
Ftoose rueoed to Ben 15333, Harold 
Trfourte, 92521 Neufly Cedex. France. 

PARS - WUU.Y. Bachelor seeks 
housekeeper serious young woman to 1 
take cor* of a hnaniout Tkfl located 
res i dwoot area ft prepare dinner pro* I 
tas. FfossWe pan-wne a ccomodation 
in snxA Are, some buik&ng. except ! 
Sundays. 722 94 6fl between 6-7 pm. V | 

DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 

INGUSH NANNK5 & Mothers' Hrips 
free now. Nash Agency, 27 Gnxtd Pa- 
rade. Brighton, UlCTdb 682666. 

AUTOMOBILES 

FOR SALE 1979 OTOOKB CH» 
Golden jeep aotian wagon. 

power Steering end broket rteTOO. 

South Carol no plates. Pons 551 39 51 

M3CEQ6 KNZ 200 280 SEL 500 
SGL Left hemd drive. Teb 01 221 0538 
/ 0543. Teton 299967. 


TAX FREE CARS 

FOR IMMEDIATE DCUVYSY 

RAPPORT INT. GROUP 

6670 Fork Lane 
Lorefoa England 
Tel, 01 *918845 
Teton 8813663 

TAX FRBE CARS 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 

with Swim Boanee ptotoe. 

RAMFY MOTORS R«C. 

7 290 Genewo-Veraarx, 89 route Suitte 
Ttfe 022/55 44 43, Telex 28279 
or 289477 


TRANSCO 


AVIATION 


AMCSAFT FOR SALE 
Ereatove Boemg 707-123 
HS-12S-W0B 
HS- 125-7006 
Princ ip a l only 

Contact Dr. AbdU Fcffah Naur 
Tetex 401482 AVCOSJ. 
ieddrti, Saudi Arabia. Tel: 6092628. 


LEGAL SERVICES 

COURTS MARTIAL SPECIALIST. 
Worldwide re pr— motion. Advocates 
totemotiomd', 1559 Tufona Ave. Naw 
0^^70,12 USA. To.: 

NO MORE VBA. For worldwide travel 
document, write Ttk No Mara Vaa, 
548 Via Veneto. Rome. Holy. 

SERVICES 

Ft/ MTSWREIBI ft TOURISM GUDE. 
Heasanr n vu e ntotxn i Englbh/^ench. 
Pans 562 OS t?T 

YOUNG WOMAN, MUUNUC 
" iw 

YOUNG «n MTBUmSL braftent 

ffitTpJSSW'- 0 — 


TUDOR HOIH. 304 East 42nd St v New 
York Gty. In fashomd^ie. East Sdt 
Manhattai, W bfoek from UNL Smgh 
framS48: doublet from 860. Telex 
>422957. Teh flOO.522.755B 


ARTS 

[want TO EXPORT famous Hotou 
I pain tinra to North America. Contoc 
D. Bfortton, Oo'Lab, Tel (7] 842 39 9T 
France. 
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FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


For advertising inf ormation 
contact the TRIB’s 
office In your country. 

HEADomee 

Parts: Max Fair pro 
Tel.: 747.1165 

EUROPE 

Amsterdam; Alfaro Gran 
Tel -26 36 15. 

Athens; J C. Reiwtitf 
Tel . 361 8J 97 3o0 24 ?1 

Brussels: Arthur Maixnei 
Tel.. 343 18 99. 
frosk to h H. Jung or K. Ohff 
Tel.: 28 36 78. 
lownw t ie. - Guy win rhuyrw 
Tel . 29 58 94. 

I Usbane Rita Ambar 

Tel. , 67 27 93 ft to 25 44 
londant Mkhad MiteheU 
TeL. 01 8364802 
Mndrtdi A. Umtauff Sarmiento 

Tel . 455 28 91 ft 455 33 06 
ScHnei Antonio Sombrotta 
Tel.: 679 34 37. 

Vtentmi McKim White 
Tel. . 52-6M7& S4-1«6. 

OTHERS 

Hong Kangj C Cheney 
Tel., 5 -420 906. 

Now York; Sondv O'Hara 
Tel., 752 38 90 
Tral Avhr: Don Ehrtirh 
! Tel., 229 873. 


Ijh 





